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CHAPTER VIT. 
ON THE BRIDGE. 


HILE George Gilbert was thinking of Isabel Sleaford’s pale face 
and black eyes; while, in his long rides to and frp among the 
cottages of his parish patients, he solemnly debated as to whether he 
ought to call upon Mr. Raymond when next he went to Conventford, 
or whether he ought to go to Conventford for the express purpose of 
paying: his respects to Mr. Raymond,—the hand of Fate turned the 
wavering balance; and the makeweight which she threw into the scale 
was no heavier than the ordinary half-ounce of original composition which 
Government undertakes to convey, not exactly from Indus to the Pole, 
but from the Land’s End to the Highlands, for the small charge of a 
penny. While the young surgeon was hesitating on the brink of the 
great ocean, dipping the point of his foot into the crawling surf, only to 
draw back affrighted from the rush of the advancing wave; tempted by 
the freshness of the ocean spray, eager to plunge, yet doubtful of all 
that wide unknown expanse, which, in the sunshine, seemed a sea of 
gold, but, lashed by storms, and blackening with the darkening of the 
heavens, might become so terrible a grave ;—while George Gilbert, in 
plainer words, hesitated and doubted, and argued and debated with him- 
self, after the manner of every prudent, home-bred young man who 
begins to think that he loves well, and sadly fears he may not love 
wisely,—Destiny, under the form of a friend, gave him a push, and he 
went souse over head and ears into the roaring ocean, and there was no- 
thing left for him but to swim as best he might towards the undiscovered 
shore upon the other side. 
The letter from Sigismund was dated Oakbank, Conventford, May 
23d, 1853. 
“ Dear George,” wrote the author of Zhe Brand upon the Shoulder: 
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blade, “ I’m down here for a few days with my uncle Charles ; and we’ve 
arranged a picnic in Lord Hurstonleigh’s grounds, and we want you to 
join us. So, if your patients are not the most troublesome people in the 
world, you can give yourself a holiday, and meet us on Wednesday morn- 
ing, at twelve, if fine, at the Waverly Road lodge-gate to Hurstonleigh 
Park. Mrs. Pidgers—Pidgers is my uncle’s housekeeper ; a regular old 
dear, and such a hand at pie-crusts !—is going to pack up a basket,—and 
I know what Pidgers’s baskets are,—and we shall bring plenty of spark- 
ling, because, when my uncle does this sort of thing, he does do it ; 
and we’re to drink tea at one of Lord Hurstonleigh’s model cottages, in 
his model village, with a model old woman, who’s had all manner of 
prizes for the tidiest dustholes, and the whitest hearthstones, and the 
neatest knife-boards, and all that kind of thing; and we’re going to 
make a regular holiday of it, and I shall forget that there’s such a crea- 
ture as ‘the Demon of the Galleys’ in the world, and that I’m a number 
behind with him,—which I am,—and the artist is waiting for a subject 
for his next cut. 

“The orphans are coming, of course, and Miss Sleaford ; and, oh, by 
the by, I want you to tell me all about poisoning by strychnine, because 
] think I shall do a case or two in The D. of the G. 

“Twelve o’clock, sharp time, remember! We come ina fly. You 
can leave your horse at Waverly.—Yours, Ss. 8.” 


Yes; Fate, impatient perhaps of any wavering of the balance in so 
insignificant a matter as George Gilbert’s destiny, threw this penny-post 
letter into the scale, and, lo! it was turned. The young man read the 
letter over and over again, till it was crumpled and soiled with much 
unfolding and refolding, and taking out of, and putting back into, his 
waistcoat-pocket. A picnic! a pienie in the Hurstonleigh grounds, 
with Isabel Sleaford! Other people were to be of the party; but George 
Gilbert scarcely remembered that. He saw himself, with Isabel by his 
side, wandering along the winding pathways, straying away into myste- 
rious arcades of verdure, where the low branches of the trees would meet 
above their heads, and shut them in from all the world. He fancied 
himself talking to Mr. Sleaford’s daughter as he never had talked, nor 
was ever likely to talk, with any voice audible to mortal ears; he laid 
out and arranged that day as we are apt to arrange the days that are to 
come, and which—Heaven help our folly and presumption!—are so dif- 
ferent when they do come from the dreams we have dreamed about them. 
Mr. Gilbert lived that May holiday over and over again between the 
Monday afternoon on which he received Sigismund’s letter, and the ap- 
pointed Wednesday morning. He lay awake at night, when his day’s 
work was done, thinking of Isabel, and what she would say to him, and 
how she would look at him, until those fancied words and looks thrilled 
him to the heart’s core, and he was deluded by the thought that it was 
all a settled thing, and that his love was returned. His love! Did he 
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love her, then, already—this pale-faced young person, whom he had only 
seen twice; who might be a Florence Nightingale, or a Madame de Laf- 
farge, for all that he knew either one way or the other? Yes, he loved 
her ; the wondrous flower that never yet “ thrived by the calendar” had 
burst into full bloom. He loved this young woman, and believed in her, 
and was ready to bring her to his simple home whenever she pleased to 
come thither; and had already pictured her sitting opposite to him in 
the little parlour, making weak tea for him in a Britannia-metal teapot, 
sewing commonplaee buttons upon his commonplace shirts, debating 
with Mrs. Jeffson as to whether there should be roast beef or boiled 
mutton for the two-o’clock dinner, sitting up alone in that most unin- 
teresting little parlour when the surgeon’s patients were tiresome and 
insisted upon being ill in the night, waiting to preside over little 
suppers of cold meat and pickles, bread-and-cheese and celery. Yes; 
George pictured Miss Sleaford the heroine of such a domestic story as 
this, and had no power to divine that there was any incongruity in the 
fancy ; no fineness of ear to discover the dissonant interval between the 
heroine and the story. Alas, poor Izzie! and are all your fancies, all 
the pretty stories woven out of your novels, all your long day-dreams 
about Marie Antoinette and Charlotte Corday, Edith Dombey and Ernest 
Maltravers,—all your foolish pictures of a modern Byron, fever-stricken at 
Missolonghi, and tended by you; a new Napoleon, exiled to St. Helena, 
and followed, perhaps liberated, by you,—are they all come to this? 
Are none of the wonderful things that happen to women ever to happen 
to you? Are you never to be Charlotte Corday, and die for your country? 
Are you never to wear ruby velvet, and diamonds in your hair, and 
to lure some recreant Carker to a foreign hostelry, and there denounce 
and scorn him? Are all the pages of the great book of life to be closed 
upon you—you, who seem to yourself predestined, by reason of so many 
dreams and fancies, to such a wonderful existence? Is all the mystic 
cloudland of your dreams to collapse and shrivel into this,—a common 

place, square-built cottage at Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne, with a com 

monplace country surgeon for your husband? 

George Gilbert was waiting at the low white gate before the ivy- 
covered lodge on the Waverly Road when the fly from Conventford 
drove up, with Sigismund Smith sitting beside the coachman, and ques- 
tioning him about a murder that had been committed in the neighbour- 
hood ten years before; and Mr. Raymond, Miss Sleaford, and the orphans 
inside. The surgeon had been waiting at the gate for a quarter of an 
hour, and he had been up ever since six o’clock that morning, riding 
backwards and forwards amongst his patients, doing a day’s work in a 
few hours. He had been home to dress, of course, and wore his newest 
and most fashionable clothes, and was, in fact, a living realisation of one 
of the figures in a fly-blown fashion-plate for June 1852, still exhibited 
in the window of a Graybridge tailor. He wore a monthly rosebud in 
his buttonhole, and he carried a bunch of spring flowers,—jonquils and 
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polyanthuses, pink hawthorn, peonies, and sweetbrier,—which Mr. Jeffson 
had gathered and tied up with a view to their presentation to Isabel,— 
although there were better flowers in Mr. Raymond’s garden, as George 
reminded his faithful steward. 

“ Don’t thee tew thyself about that, Master Jarge,” said the Yorkshire- 
man ; “th’ young wench ’ll like the flowers if thoo givest ’em til her.” 

Of course it never for a moment entered into Mr. Jeffson’s mind that 
his young master’s attentions could be otherwise than welcome and 
agreeable to any woman living, least of all to a forlorn young damsel 
who was obliged to earn her bread amongst strangers. 

“T’d like to see Miss Sleaford, Master Jarge,” Mr. Jeffson said, in 
an insinuating manner, as George gathered up the reins and patted 
Brown Molly’s neck, preparatory to riding away from the low white 
gate of his domain. 

George blushed like the peonies that formed the centre of his nose- 
gay. 

*T don’t know why you should want to sce Miss Sleaford any more 
than other girls, Jeff,” he said. 

“ Well, never you mind why, Master Jarge; I should like to see her ; 
I'd give a deal to see her.” 

“Then we'll try and manage it, Jeff. We’re to drink tea at Hurston- 
leigh ; and we shall be leaving there, I suppose, as soon as it’s dark— 
between seven and eight o’clock, I dare say. You might ride the gray 
pony to Waverly, and bring Brown Molly on to Hurstonleigh, and stop 
at the alehouse—there’s an alehouse, you know, though it is a model 
village—until I’m ready to come home; and you can leave the horses 
with the ostler, you know, and stroll about the village,—and you’re sure 
to find us.” 

“Yes, yes, Master Jarge; I’ll manage it.” 

So George was at his post a quarter of an hour before the fly drove 
up to the gate. He was there to open the door of the vehicle, and to 
give his hand to Isabel as she alighted. He felt the touch of her fingers 
resting briefly on his arm, and trembled and blushed like a girl as he 
met the indifferent gaze of her great black eyes. Nobody took any 
notice of his embarrassment. Mr. Raymond and his: nephew were 
busy with the hampers that had been stowed under the seats of the fly, 
and the orphans were employed in watching their elders,—for to them 
the very cream of the picnic was in those baskets. 

There was a boy at the lodge who was ready to take the basket 
whithersoever Mr. Raymond should direct ; so all was setiled very 
quickly. The driver received his instructions respecting the return 
journey, and went rumbling off to Hurstonleigh to refresh himself and 
his horse. The lad went on before the little party, with the baskets 
swinging on either side of him as he went; and in the bustle of these 
small arrangements George Gilbert found courage to offer Isabel his 
arm. She took it without hesitation, and Sigismund placed himself on 
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the other side of her. Mr. Raymond went on before with the orphans, 
who affected the neighbourhood of the baskets; and the three young 
people followed, walking slowly over the grass. 

Isabel had put off her mourning. She had never had but one black 
dress, poor child; and that being worn out, she was fain to fall back upon 
her ordinary costume. If she had looked pretty in the garden at Cam- 
berwell, with tumbled hair and a dingy dress, she looked beautiful to-day, 
in clean muslin, fresh and crisp, fluttering in the spring breezes as she 
walked, and with her hair smoothly banded under a broad-leaved straw-hat. 
Her face brightened with the brightness of the sunshine and the charm 
of the landscape ; her step grew light and buoyant as she walked upon 
the springing turf. Her eyes lit up by and by, when the little party 
came to a low iron gate, beyond which there was a grove, a winding 
woodland patch, and undulating glades, and craggy banks half hidden 
under foliage, and, in a deep cleft below, a brawling waterfall for ever 
rushing over moss-grown rockwork, and winding far away to meet the 
river. 

“Oh, how beautiful it is!” cried Isabel; “ how beautiful 

She was a Cockney, poor child, and had spent the best part of her 
life amidst the suburban districts of Camberwell and Peckham. All this 
Midlandshire beauty burst upon her like a sudden revelation of Para- 
dise. Could the Garden of Eden have been more beautiful than this 
woodland grove ?—where the ground was purple with wild hyacinths that 
grew under beeches and oaks centuries old; where the sunlight and 
shadows flickered on the mossy pathways; where the guttural warble 
of the blackbirds made perpetual music in the air. George looked won- 
deringly at the girl’s rapt countenance, her parted lips, that were faintly 
tremulous with the force of her emotion. 

“TI did not think there could be any place in England so beautiful,” 
she said by and by, when George disturbed her with some trite remark 
upon the scene. “I thought it was only in Italy and in Greece, and those 
sort of places—where Childe Harold went—that it was beautiful like 
this. It makes one feel as if one could never go back to the world 
again, doesn’t it?” she asked naively. 

George was fain to confess that, although the grove was very beauti- 
ful, it inspired him with no desire to turn hermit, and take up his abode 
therein. But Isabel hardly heard what he said to her. She was looking 
away into mysterious vistas of light and shadow, and thinking that in 
such a spot as this the hero of a woman’s life might appear in all his 
shining glory. If she could meet him now, this wonderful unknown 
being—the Childe Harold, the Lara, of her life! What if it was to be 
so? what if she was to meet him now, and the story was appointed to 
begin to-day,—this very day,—and all her life henceforth was to be 
changed? The day was like the beginning of a story, somehow, inas- 
much as it was unlike the other days of her life. She had thought of 
the holiday, and dreamt about it even more foolishly than George had 
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done ; for there had been some foundation for the young man’s visions, 
while hers had been altogether baseless. What if Lord Hurstonleigh 
should happen to be strolling in his grove, and should see her and rescue 
her from death by drowning, or a mad bull, or something of that sort, 
and thereupon fall in love with her? Nothing was more life-like or 
likely, according to Izzie’s experience of three-volume novels. Unhap- 
pily she discovered from Mr. Raymond that Lord Hurstonleigh was an 
elderly married man, and was, moreover, resident in the south of France; 
so that bright dream was speedily shattered. But there is no point of 
the compass from which a hero may not come. There was hope yet; 
there was hope that this bright spring-day might not close as so many 
days had closed upon the same dull record, the same empty page. 

Mr. Raymond was in his highest spirits to-day. He liked to be 
with young people, and was younger than the youngest of them in his 
fresh enjoyment of all that is bright and beautiful upon earth. He 
devoted himself chiefly to the society of his orphan protégées, and con- 
trived to impart a good deal of information to them in a pleasant, easy- 
going manner, that took the bitterness out of those Pierian waters, for 
which the orphans had very small affection. They were stupid and 
unimpressionable ; but, then, were they not the children of that un- 
happy consumptive nicce of his, who had acquired, by reason of her 
many troubles, a kind of divine right to become a burden upon happy 
people ? 

“Tf she had left me such an orphan as that girl Isabel, I would have 
thanked her kindly for dying,” Mr. Raymond mused. “That girl has 
mental imitation,—the highest and rarest faculty of the human brain,— 
ideality, and comparison. What could I not make of such a girl as that! 
And yet—” 

Mr. Raymond only finished the sentence with a sigh. He was think- 
ing that, after all, these bright faculties might not be the best gifts for a 
woman. It would have been better, perhaps, for Isabel to have possessed 
the organ of pudding-making and stocking-darning, if those useful accom- 
plishments are represented by an organ. The kindly phrenologist was 
thinking that perhaps the highest fate life held for that pale girl with the 
yellow tinge in her eyes was to share the home of a simple-hearted coun- 
try surgeon, and rear his children to be honest men and virtuous women. 

“T suppose that is the best,” Mr. Raymond said to himself. 

He had dismissed the orphans now, and had sent them on to walk 
with Sigismund Smith, who kindly related to them the story of Lilian 
the Deserted, with such suppressions and emendations as rendered the 
romance suitable to their tender years. The philosopher of Conventford 
had got rid of the orphans, and was strolling by himselfin those delicious 
glades, swinging his stick as he went, and throwing up his head every 
now and then to scent all the freshness of the warm spring air. 

“Yes, poor little girl,” he mused; “I suppose it és the best. Society 
wants commonplace people ; and I really doubt if it might not very com- 
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fortably dispense with those gifted beings, who are perpetually running 
about with the flaring torches men call genius, setting honest men’s hay- 
ricks—in the way of old prejudices and time-honoured delusions—on fire. 
There are people certainly who may be trusted with one of those dan- 
gerous torches, and who straightway go to work to climb the highest 
mountain in the land, and set their light aloft to be a beacon for man- 
kind ; but then there are so many who are never any thing better than 
children playing with fire, and who are so eager to distinguish them- 
selves, that they must needs set alight every thing they see. 

“Poor little orphan child! will any body ever fathom her fancies or 
understand her dreams? Will she marry that good, sheepish country 
surgeon, who has fallen in love with her? He can give her a home and 
a shelter; and she seems such a poor, friendless little creature, just the 
sort of girl to get into some kind of mischief if she were left to herself. 
Perhaps it’s about the best thing that could happen to her. I should 
like to have fancied a brighter fate for her, a life with more colour in it. 
She’s so pretty—so pretty; and when she talks, and her face lights up, a 
sort of picture comes into my mind of what she would be in a great 
saloon, with clusters of lights about her, and masses of shimmering 
colour, making a gorgeous background for her pale young beauty; and 
brilliant men and women clustering round her, to hear her talk and see 
her smile. I can see her like this; and then, when I remember what her 
life is likely to be, I begin to feel sorry for her, just as if she were some 
fair young nun, foredoomed to be buried alive by and by. Sometimes I 
have had a fancy that if he were to come home and see her—but that’s 
an old busybody’s dream. When did a matchmaker ever create any 
thing but matrimonial confusion and misery? I daresay Beatrice kept 
her word, and did make Benedick wretched. No; Miss Sleaford must 
marry whom she may, and be happy or miserable, according to the doc- 
trine of averages ; and as for him—” 

Mr. Raymond stopped; and seeing the rest of the party happily en- 
gaged in gathering hyacinths under the low branches of the trees, he 
seated himself upon a clump of fallen timber, and took a book out of his 
pocket. It was a book that had been sent by post, for the paper wrapper 
was still about it. It was a neat little volume, bound in glistening green 
cloth, with uncut edges, and the gilt-letter title on the back of the 
volume set forth that the book contained “ An Alien’s Dreams.” An 
alien’s dreams could be nothing but poetry; and as the name of the poet 
was not printed under the title, it was perhaps only natural that Mr. 
Raymond should not open the book immediately, but should sit turning 
and twisting the volume about in his hands, and looking at it with a 
contemptuous expression of countenance. 

“ An alien !” he exclaimed ; “why, in the name of all the affecta- 
tions of the present day, should a young man with fifteen thousand 
a year, and one of the finest estates in Midlandshire, call himself an 
alien? ‘An Alien’s Dreams’— and such dreams! I had a look at 
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them this morning, without cutting the leaves. It’s always a mistake 
to cut the leaves of young people’s poetry. Such dreams! Surely no 
alien could have been afflicted with any thing like them, unless he was 
perpetually cating heavy suppers of underdone pork, or drinking bad 
wine, or neglecting the ventilation of his bedroom. Imperfect ventila- 
tion has a good deal to do with it, I dare say. To think that Roland 
Lansdell should write such stufi—such a clever young man as he is, too 
—such a generous-hearted, high-minded young fellow, who might be—” 

Mr. Raymond opened the volume in a very gingerly fashion, almost 
as if he expected something unpleasant might crawl out of it, and looked 
in a sideways manner between the leaves, muttering the first line or so 
of a poem, and then skipping on to another, and giving utterance to 
every species of contemptuous ejaculation between whiles. 

“Tmogen !” he exclaimed; “‘To Imogen! As if any body was 
ever called Imogen out of Shakespeare’s play and Monk Lewis’s ballad! 
‘To Imogen ’’ 

‘Do you ever think of me, proud and cruel Imogen, 
As I think, ah! sadly think, of thee— 
When the shadows darken on the misty lea, Imogen, 
And the low light dies behind the sea?’ 
‘Broken !’ ‘Shattered ‘Blighted!’ Lively titles to tempt the general 
reader! Here’s a nice sort of thing : 
‘Like an actor in a play, 
Like a phantom in a dream, 
Like a lost boat left to stray 
Rudderless adown the stream,— 
This is what my life has grown, Ida Lee, 
Since thy false heart left me lone, Ida Lee. 
And I wonder sometimes when the laugh is loud, 
And I wonder at the faces of the crowd, 
And the strange fantastic measures that they tread, 


Till I think at last I must be dead— 
Till I half believe that I am dead.’ 


And to think that Roland Lansdell should waste his time in writing this 
sort of thing! And here’s his letter, poor boy,—his long, rambling 
letter,—in which he tells me how he wrote the verses, and how writing 
them was « kind of consolation to him,—a safety-valve for so much pas- 
sionate anger against a world that doesn’t exactly harmonise with the 
Utopian fancies of a young man with fifteen thousand a year and no- 
thing ‘o do. If some rightful heir would turn up, in the person of one 
of Roland’s gamekeepers, now, and denounce my young friend as a 
wrongful heir, and turn him out of doors bag and baggage, and with 
very little bag and baggage, after the manner of those delightful melo- 
dramas which hold the-mirror up to nature so exactly, what a blessing 
it would be for the author of ‘An Alien’s Dreams’! If he could only 
find himself without a sixpence in the world, what a noble young soldier 
in the great battle of life, what a triumphant hero, he might be! But 
as it is, he is nothing better than a colonel of militia, with a fine uni- 
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form, and a long sword that is only meant for show. My poor Roland! 
my poor Roland!” Mr. Raymond murmured sadly, as he dropped the 
little volume back into his pocket ; “I am so sorry that you too should 
be infected with the noxious disease of our time, the fatal cynicism 
that transforms youth into a malady for which age is the only cure.” 

But he had no time to waste upon any regretful musings about Mr, 
Roland Lansdell, sole master of Lansdell Priory, one of the finest seats 
in Midlandshire, and who was just now wandering somewhere in Greece, 
upon a Byronic kind of tour that had lasted upwards of six months, and 
was likely to last much longer. 

It was nearly three o’clock now, and high time for the opening of 
the hampers, Mr. Raymond declared, when he rejoined the rest of the 
party, much to the delight of the orphans, who were always hungry, and 
who eat so much, and yet remained so pale and skeleton-like of aspect 
that they presented a pair of perpetual phenomena to the eye of the 
physiologist. The baskets had been carried to a little ivy-sheltered 
arbour, perched high above the waterfall; and here Mr. Raymond 
unpacked them, bringing out his treasures one after another; first a 
tongue, then a pair of fowls, a packet of anchovy sandwiches, a great 
poundcake (at sight of which the eyes of the orphans glistened), delicate 
caprices in the way of pastry, semi-transparent biscuits, and a little 
block of stilton cheese, to say nothing of sundry bottles of Madeira and 
sparkling Burgundy. 

Perhaps there never was a merrier party. To eat cold chicken and drink 
sparkling Burgundy in the open air on a bright May afternoon is always 
an exhilarating kind of thing, though the scene of your pic-nic may be the 
bleakest of the Sussex Downs, or the dreariest of the Yorkshire Wolds ; 
but to drink the sparkling wine in that little arbour at Hurstonleigh, with 
the brawling of the waterfall keeping time to your laughter, the shadows 
of patriarchal oaks sheltering you from all the outer world, is the very 
ultima Thule of bliss in the way of a pic-nic. And then Mr. Raymond’s 
companions were all so young! 1t was so easy for them to leave all the 
Past on the threshold of that lovely grove, and to narrow their lives into 
the life of that one bright day. Isabel forgot that she had a Destiny, 
and consented to be happy in a simple girlish way, without a thought of 
the prince who was so long coming. 

It may be that the sparkling Burgundy had something to do with 
George Gilbert’s enthusiasm; but, by and by, after the débris of the 
dinner had been cleared away, and the little party lingered round the 
rustic table, talking with that expansion of thought and cloquence of 
language which is so apt to result from the consumption of effervescing 
wines in the open air, the young surgeon thought that all the earth could 
scarcely hold a more lovely creature than the girl who sat opposite to 
him, with her head resting against the rustic woodwork of the arbour, 
and her hat lying on her knee. She did not say very much, in comparison 
with Sigismund and Mr. Raymond, who were neither of them indifferent 
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hands at talking; but when she spoke, there was generally something 
vague and dreamy in her words,—something that set George wondering 
about her anew, and made him admire her more than ever. He forgot 
all the dictates of prudence now; he was false to all the grand doctrines 
of young-manhood; he only remembered that Isabel Sleaford was the 
loveliest creature upon earth; he only knew that he loved her, and that his 
love, like all true love, was mingled with modest doubtfulness of his own 
merits, and exaggerated deference for hers. He loved her as purely and 
truly as if he had been able to express his passion in the noblest poem 
ever written; but not being able to express it, his love and himself seemed 
alike tame and commonplace. 

I must not dwell too long upon this picnic, though it seemed half a 
lifetime to George Gilbert, for he walked with Isabel through the lanes 
between Hurstonleigh grove and Hurstonleigh village, and he loitered 
with her in the little churchyard at Hurstonleigh, and stood upon the 
bridge beneath which the Wayverne crept like a ribbon of silver, winding 
in and out among the rushes. He lingered there by her side while the 
orphans and Sigismund and Mr. Raymond were getting tea ready at the 
model cottage, and putting the model old woman’s wits into such a state 
of “ flustrification,” as she herself expressed it, that she could scarcely hold 
the tea-kettle, and was in imminent peril of breaking one of her best 
“‘chaney” saucers, produced from a corner cupboard in honour of her 
friend and patron, Charles Raymond. 

George loitered on the little stone bridge with Isabel, and somehow 
or other, still emboldened by the sparkling Burgundy, his passion all of 
a sudden found a voice, and he told her that he loved her, and that his 
highest hope upon earth was the hope of winning her for his wife. 

I suppose that simple little story must be a pretty story, in its way; 
for when a woman hears it for the first time, she is apt to feel kindly 
disposed to the person who recites it, however poorly or tamely he may 
tell his tale. Isabel listened with a most delightful complacency ; not 
because she reciprocated George’s affection for her, but because this was 
the first little bit of romance in her life, and she felt that the story was 
beginning all at once, and that she was going to be a heroine. - She felt 
this; and with this a kind of grateful liking for the young man at her 
side, through whose agency all these pleasant feelings came to her. Did 
she love him? Alas! she had no better knowledge of that passion than 
the knowledge she had gathered from her books, and that was at the 
best so conflicting in its nature, that it was scarcely wonderful if her 
reading left her adrift upon a vast sea of conjecture. She thought that 
it was pleasant to have this young man by her side, beseeching her, and 
worshiping her in the most orthodox fashion. There was something 
contagious in George Gilbert’s agitation to this inexperienced girl, who 
had not yet learned the highest lesson of civilisation—utter indifference 
to the sensations of other people. Her hand trembled a little when he 
took the shy fingers timidly in his own; and she stole a glance at him, 
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and thought that he was almost as good-looking as Mr. Hablot Browne’s 
portrait of Walter Gay; and that, if she had only a father to strike her 
and turn her out of doors, the story of her life might be very tolerable, 
after all. And all this time George was pleading with her, and argu- 
ing, from her blushes and her silence, that his suit was not hopeless. 
Emboldened by the girl’s tacit encouragement, he grew more and more 
eloquent, and went on to tell her how he had loved her from the first ; 
yes, from that first summer’s afternoon, when he had seen her sitting 
under the pear-trees in the old-fashioned garden, with the low yellow 
light behind her. 

“ Of course I didn’t know then that I loved you, Isabel—oh, may I 
call you Isabel ? it is such a pretty name. I have written it over and 
over and over on the leaves of a blotting-book at home, very often 
without knowing that I was writing it. I only thought at first that I 
admired you, because you are so beautiful, and so different from other 
beautiful women; and then, when I was always thinking of you, and 
wondering about you, I wouldn’t believe that it was because I loved you. 
It is only to-day, this dear, happy day, that has made me understand 
what I have felt all along; and now I know that I have loved you from 
the first, Isabel, dear Isabel, from the very first.” 

All this was quite as it should be. Isabel’s heart fluttered like the 
wings of a young bird that essays its first flight. 

“This is what it is to be a heroine,” she thought, as she looked 
down at the coloured pebbles, the floating river-weeds, under the clear 
rippling water ; and yet knew all the time, by virtue of feminine second 
sight, that George Gilbert was gazing at her and adoring her. She 
didn’t like him, but she liked him to be there talking to her. The 
words she heard for the first time were delightful to her because of their 
novelty, but they took no charm from the lips that spoke them. Any other 
good-looking, respectably-dressed young man would have been quite as 
much to her as George Gilbert was. But then she did not know this. 
It was so very easy for her to mistake her pleasure in the “situation ;” 
the rustic bridge, the rippling water, the bright spring twilight, even the 
faint influence of that one glass of sparkling Burgundy, and, above all, 
the sensation of being a heroine for the first time in her life—it was so 
terribly easy to mistake all these for that which she did not feel,—a re- 
gard for George Gilbert. 

While the young man was still pleading, while she was still listening 
to him, and blushing and glancing shyly at him out of those wonderful 
tawny-coloured eyes, which seemed black just now under the shadow of 
their drooping lashes, Sigismund and the orphans appeared at the dis- 
tant gate of the churchyard whooping and hallaoing, to announce that 
the tea was all ready. 

“Oh, Isabel !” cried George, “ they are coming, and it may be ever 
80 long before I see you again alone. Isabel, dear Isabel! do tell me 
that you will make me happy—tell me that you will be my wife !” 
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He did not ask her if she loved him; he was too much in love with 
her—too entirely impressed with her grace and beauty, and his own 
inferiority—to tempt his fate by such a question. If she would marry 
him, and let him love her, and by and by reward his devotion by loy- 
ing him a little, surely that would be enough to satisfy his most pre- 
sumptuous wishes. 

“Dear Isabel, you will marry me, won’t you? You can’t mean to 
say no,—you would have said it before now. You would not be so cruel 
as to let me hope, even for a minute, if you meant to disappoint me.” 

“T have known you—you have known me—such a short time,” the 
girl murmured. 

“But long enough to love you with a love that will last all my 
life,’ George answered eagerly. “I shall have no thought except to 
make you happy, Isabel. I know that you are so beautiful that you 
ought to marry a very different fellow from me,—a man who could 
give you a grand house, and carriages and horses, and all that sort of 
thing; but he could never love you better than I, and he mightn’t 
love you as well, perhaps ; and I’ll work for you, Isabel, as no man ever 
worked before. You shall never know what poverty is, darling, if you 
will be my wife.” 

“T shouldn’t mind being poor,” Isabel answered dreamily. 

She was thinking that Walter Gay had been poor, and that the chief 
romance of Florence’s life had been the quiet wedding in the little City 
church, and the long sea-voyage with her young husband. This sort of 
poverty was almost as nice as poor Edith’s miserable wealth, with dia- 
monds flung about and trampled upon, and ruby velvet for every-day 
wear. 

“J shouldn’t so much mind being poor,” repeated the girl; for she 
thought, if she didn’t marry a duke or a Dombey, it would be at least 
something to experience the sentimental phase of poverty. George Gil- 
bert seized upon the words. 

** Ah, then, you will marry me, dearest Isabel? you will marry me, 
my own darling—my beautiful wife ?” 

He was almost startled by the intensity of his own feelings, as he 
bent down and kissed the little ungloved hand lying on the moss-grown 
stone-work of the bridge. 

“Oh, Isabel, if you could only know how happy you have made me ! 
if you could only know—” 

She looked at him with a startled expression in her face. Was it all 
settled, then, so suddenly—with so little consideration? Yes, it was all 
settled; she was beloved with one of those passions that endure for a life- 
time. George had said something to that effect. The story had begun, 
and she was a heroine. 

“ Good gracious me!” cried Mr. Smith, as he bounded on the parapet 
of the little bridge, and disported himself there in the character of an 
amateur Blondin ; “ifthe model old woman who has had so many prizes 
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—we’ve been looking at her diplomas, framed and glazed, in a parlour 
that I couldn’t have believed to exist out of Lilian the Deserted (who 
begins life as the cottager’s daughter, you know, and clopes with the 
Squire in top-boots out of a diamond-paned window—and I’ve been try- 
ing the model old woman’s windows, and Lilian couldn’t have done it),— 
but I was about to remark, that if the old woman hasn’t had a prize for 
a model temper, you two will catch it for keeping the tea waiting. Why, 
Izzie, what’s the matter? you and George are both looking as spooney 
as—is it, eh?—yes, it is; isn’t it? Hooray! Didn’t I sce it from the 
first ?” cried Mr. Smith, striking an attitude upon the balustrade, and 
pointing down to the two blushing faces with a triumphant finger. 
“When George asked me for your letter, Izzie,—the little bit ofa letter 
you wrote me when you left Camberwell,—didn’t I see him fold it up as 
gingerly as ifit had been a fifty-pound note, and slip it into his waistcoat- 
pocket, and then try to look as if he hadn’t done it? Do you think I 
wasn’t fly then? <A pretty knowledge of human nature I should have, if 
T couldn’t see through that. The creator of Octavio Moniefiasco, the 
Demon of the Galleys, flatters himself that he understands the obscurest 
diagnostic of the complaint commonly designated ‘spoons.’ Don’t be 
downhearted, George,” exclaimed Sigismund, jumping suddenly off the 
parapet of the bridge, and extending his hand to his friend. “ Accept 
the congratulations of one who, with a heart long ber-lighted by the ber- 
lasting in-fer-luence of ker-rime, can-er yet-er feel a generous ther-rob in 
unison with virr-tue.” 

After this they all left the bridge, and went straight to the little 
cottage, where Mr. Raymond had been holding a species of Yankee levee, 
for the reception of the model villagers, every one of whom knew him, 
and required his advice on some knotty point of law, medicine, or do- 
mestic economy. The tea was laid upon a little round table, close to 
the window, in the full light of the low evening sun. Isabel sat with 
her back to that low western light, and George sat next to her, staring at 
her in a silent rapture, and wondering at himself for his own temerity in 
having asked her to be his wife. That tiresome Sigismund called Mr. 
Raymond aside, before sitting down to tea, on the pretence of showing 
him a highly-coloured representation of Joseph and his Brethren, with a 
strong family likeness between the brethren; and told him in a loud 
whisper what had happened on the little bridge. So it was scarcely won- 
derful that poor George and Isabel took their tea in silence, and were 
rather awkward in the handling of their tea-cups. But they were spared 
any further congratulations from Sigismund, as that young gentleman 
found it was as much as he could do to hold his own against the orphans 
in the demolition of the poundcake, to say nothing of a lump of honey- 
comb, which the model old woman produced for the delectation of her 
visitors. 

The twilight deepened presently, and the stars began to glimmer 
faintly in an opal-tinted sky. Mr. Raymond, Sigismund, and the 
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orphans employed themselves in packing the baskets with the knives, 
plates, and glasses which had been used for the pic-nic. The fly was 
to pick them all up at the cottage. Isabel stood in the little doorway, 
looking dreamily out at the village, the dim lights twinkling in the 
casement windows, the lazy cattle standing in the pond upon the green, 
and a man holding a couple of horses before the door of the little inn. 

“That man with the horses is Jeffson, my father’s gardener; I 
scarcely like to call him a servant, for he is a kind of connexion of my 
poor mother’s family,” George said, with a little confusion; for he thought 
that perhaps Miss Sleaford’s pride might take alarm at the idea of any 
kindred between her future husband and his servant; “and he is such 
a good fellow! And what do you think, Isabel?” the young man added, 
dropping his voice to a whisper; “poor Jeffson has come all the way 
from Graybridge on purpose to see you, because he has heard me say 
that you are very beautiful; and I think he guessed ever so long ago that 
T had fallen in love with you. Would you have any objection to walk 
over yonder and see him, Isabel, or shall I call him here ?” 

“Tl go to him, if you like; I should like very much to see him,” 
the girl answered. 

She took the arm George offered her. Of course it was only right 
that she should take his arm. It was alla settled thing now. 

“Miss Sleaford has come to see you, Jeff,” the young man said, when 
they came to where the Yorkshireman was standing. 

Poor Jeff had very little to say upon this rather trying occasion. He 
took off his hat, and stood bareheaded, smiling and blushing—as George 
spoke of him, and praised him—yet all the while keeping a sharp watch 
upon Isabel’s face. He could see that pale, girlish face very well in the 
evening light, for Miss Sleaford had left her hat in the cottage, and 
stood bareheaded, with her face turned towards the west, while George 
rambled on about Jeff and his old schooldays, when Jeff and he had 
been such friends and playfellows. 

But the fly from Conventford came rumbling out of the inn-yard as 
they stood there, and this was a signal for Isabel to hurry back to the 
cottage. She held out her hand to Mr. Jeffson as she wished him good 
night, and then went back, still attended by George, who handed her into 
the fly presently, and wished her good night in a very commonplace 
manner; for he was a young man whose feelings hid themselves from 
indifferent eyes, and, indeed, only appeared under the influence of 
extreme emotion. 


CuapTer VIII. 
ABOUT POOR JOE TILLET’S YOUNG WIFE. 

GEORGE went back to the Seven Stars, where Mr. Jeffson was waiting 
with the horses. He went back, after watching the open vehicle drive 
away; he went back with his happiness, which was so new and strange, 
he thought a fresh life was to begin for him from this day, and would 
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have almost expected to find the diseases of his patients miraculously 
cured, and a new phase of existence opening for them as well as for 
himself. 

He was going to be married; he was going to have this beautiful 
young creature for his wife. He thought of her; and the image of this 
pale-faced girl, sitting in the little parlour at Graybridge waiting to 
receive him when he came home from his patients, was such an over- 
powering vision, that his brain reeled as he contemplated it. Was it 
true—could it be true—that all this inexpressible happiness was to 
be his? 

By and by, when he was riding Brown Molly slowly along the 
shadowy lanes that lie between Hurstonleigh and Waverly, his silent 
bliss overflowed his heart and sought to utter itself in words. William 
Jeffson had always been George’s confidant; why should he not be so 
now, when the young man had such need of some friendly ear to which 
to impart his happiness ? 

Somehow or other the Yorkshireman did not seem so eager as usual 
to take his part in his master’s pleasure ; he had seemed to hang back 
a little ; for, under ordinary circumstances, George would have had no 
occasion to break the ice. But to-night Mr. Jeffson seemed bent on keep- 
ing silence, and George was obliged to hazard a preliminary question. 

“What do you think of her, Jeff ?” he asked. 

“What do I think to who, Master Jarge ?” demanded the York- 
shireman in his simple vernacular. 

“Why, Isa— Miss Sleaford, of course,” answered George rather 
indignantly; was there any other woman in the world whom he could 
possibly think of or speak of to-night ? 

Mr. Jeffson was silent for some moments, as if the question related 
to so profound a subject that he had to descend into the furthest depths 
of his mind before he could answer it. He was silent ; and the slow 
trampling of the horses’ hoofs along the lane, and the twittering of 
some dissipated bird far away in the dim woodland, were the only 
sounds that broke the evening stillness. 

“She’s rare an’ pretty, Master Jarge,” the philosopher said at last, 
in a very thoughtful tone ; “I a’most think I never see any one so 
pretty ; though it isn’t that high-coloured sort of prettiness they think 
so much to in Graybridge. She’s still and white, somehow, like the 
images in York Minster; and her eyes seem far away as you look at 
her. Yes, she is rare an’ pretty.” 

“T’ve told her how I love her; and—and you like her, Jeff, don’t 
you ?” asked George, in a rapture of happiness that was stronger than 
his native shyness. ‘You like her, and she likes you, Jeff, and will 
like you better as she comes to know you more. And she’s going to 
be my wife, old Jeff !” 

The young man’s voice grew tremulous as he made this grand 
announcement. Whatever enthusiasm there was in his nature seemed 
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concentrated in the emotions of this one day. He had loved for the 
first time, and declared his love. His true and constant heart, that 
wondrous aloe which was to bear a single flower, had burst into sudden 
blossom, and all the vigour of the root was in that one bright bloom. 
The aloe-flower might bloom steadily on for ever, or might fade and 
die; but it could never know a second blossoming. 

“She’s going to be my wife, Jeff,” he repeated, as if to say these 
words was in itself to taste an overpowering happiness. 

But William Jeffson seemed very stupid to-night. His conver- 
sational powers appeared to have undergone a kind of paralysis. He 
spoke slowly, and made long pauses every now and then. 

“You're going to marry her, Master Jarge ?”’ he said. 

“Yes, Jeff. I love her better than any living creature in this 
world—hbetter than the world itself, or my own life; for I think, if she 
had answered me differently to-day, I should have died. Why, you're 
not surprised, are you, Jeff? I thought you guessed at the very first— 
before I knew it myself, even—that I was in love with Isabel. Isabel! 
Isabel! what a pretty name! It sounds like a flower, doesn’t it ?” 

“No; I’m not surprised, Master Jarge,” the Yorkshireman said 
thoughtfully. “I knew you was in love with Miss Sleaford, regular 
fond about her, you know ; but I didn’t think—I did’nt think —as 
you’d ask her to marry you so soon.” 

“But why not, Jeff?” cried the young man. “What should I 
wait for? I couldn’t love her better than I do if I knew her for years 
and years, and every year were to make her brighter and lovelier tian 
she is now. I’ve got a home to bring her to, and [ll work for her— 
I'll work for her as no man ever worked before to make a happy home 
for his wife.” 

He struck out his arm, with his fist clenched, as if he thought that 
the highest round on the ladder of fortune was to be reached by any 
young surgeon who had the desire to climb. 

“Why shouldn’t I marry at once, Jeff?” he demanded, with some 
touch of indignation. “I can give my wife as good a home as that 
from which I shall take her.” 

“Tt isn’t that as I was thinkin’ of, Master Jarge,” William Jeffson 
answered, growing slower of speech and graver of tone with every word 
he spoke ; “it isn’t that. But, you see, you know so little of Miss Slea- 
ford; you know naught but that she’s different, somehow, to all the 
other lasses you’ve seen, and that she seems to take your fancy like, 
because of that. You know naught about her, Master Jarge; and what’s 
still worse—ever so much worse than that—you don’t know that she 
loves you. You don’t know that, Master Jarge. Ifyou was only sure 
of that, the rest wouldn’t matter so much; for there’s scarcely any thing 
in this world as true love can’t do; and a woman that loves truly can’t 
be aught but a good woman at heart. I see Miss Sleaford when you 
was standin’ talkin’ by the Seven Stars, Master Jarge, and there wasn’t 
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any look in her face as if she knew what you was sayin’, or thought 
about it; but her eyes looked ever so far away like: and though there 
was a kind of light in her face, it didn’t seem as if it had any thing to 
do with you. And, lor bless your heart, Master Jarge, you should have 
seen my Tilly’s face when she come up the airy-steps in the square 
where she was head-housemaid, and see me come up to London on pur- 
pose to surprise her. Why, it was all ofa shine like with smiles and 
brightness, at the sight 0’ me, Master Jarge ; and I’m sure J’m no great 
shakes to look at,” added Mr. Jeffson, in a deprecating tone. 

The reins, lying loose upon Brown Molly’s neck, shook with the 
sudden trembling of the hand that held them. George Gilbert was 
seized with a kind of panic as he listened to his Mentor’s discourse. 
He had not presumed to solicit any confession of love from Isabel Slea- 
ford; he had thought himself more than blest, inasmuch as she had 
promised to become his wife; yet he was absolutely terror-stricken at 
Mr. Jeffson’s humiliating suggestion, and was withal very angry at his 
old playmate’s insolence. 

“You mean that she doesn’t love me?” he said sharply. 

“Oh, Master Jarge, to be right down truthful with you, that’s just 
what Ido mean. She doan’t love you; as sure as I’ve seen true love 
lookin’ out o’ my Tilly’s face, I see somethin’ that wasn’t love lookin’ 
out o’ hearn to-night. I see just such a look in Miss Sleaford’s eyes 
as I see once in a pretty young creetur that married a mate o’ mine 
down home; a young man as had got a little bit o’ land and cottage 
and every thing comfortable, and it wasn’t the young creetur herself 
that was in favour o’ marryin’ him; but it was her friends that worried 
and bothered her till she said yes. She was a poor foolish young 
thing, that didn’t seem to have the strength to say no. And I was at 
Joe Tillet’s weddin’,—his name was Joe Tillet,—and I see the pretty 
young creetur standin’, like as I saw Miss Sleaford. to-night, close along- 
side her husband while he was talkin’, and lookin’ prettier nor ever in her 
straw-bonnet and white ribbons; but her eyes seemed to fix themselves 
on somethin’ far away like; and when her husband turned of a sudden 
and spoke to her, she started, like as if she was waked out of a dream. 
Inever forgot that look o’ hearn, Master Jarge ; and I saw the same kind 
0’ look to-night.” 

“What nonsense you’re talking, Jeff!” George answered, with con- 
siderable impatience. ‘I dare say your friend and his wife were very 
happy ?” 

“No, Master Jarge, they wasn’t. And that’s just the very thing that 
makes me remember the pretty young creetur’s look that summer’s day, 
as she stood, dressed out in her wedding-clothes, by her loving husband’s 
side. He was very fond of her, and for a good two year or so he seemed 
very happy, and was allus tellin’ his friends he’d got the best wife in the 
three Ridin’s, and the quietest and most industrious ; but she seemed to 
pine like, and by and by there was a young soldier came home that had 
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been to the Indies, and that was her first cousin, and had lived neigh- 
bours with her family when she was a bit of a girl. I won’t tell you the 
story, Master Jarge ; for it isn’t the pleasantest kind o’ thing to tell, nor 
yet to hear; but the end of it was, my poor mate Joe was found one 
summer’s morning—just such a day as that when he was married—hang- 
ing dead behind the door of one of his barns; and as for the poor 
wretched young creetur as had caused his death, nobody ever knew what 
came of her. And yet,” concluded Mr. Jeffson, in a meditative tone, 
“T’ve heard that poor chap Joe tell me so confident that his wife would 
get to love him dearly by and by, because he loved her so true and dear.” 

George Gilbert made no answer to all this. He rode on slowly, with 
his head drooping. The Yorkshireman kept an anxious watch upon his 
master ; he could not see the expression of the young man’s face, but he 
could see by his attitude that the story of Joseph Tillet’s misadventure 
had not been without a depressing influence upon him. 

“Si’thee noo, Master Jarge,” said William Jeffson, laying his hand 
upon the surgeon’s wrist, and speaking in a voice that was almost solemn, 
“‘marryin’ a pretty girl seems no more than gatherin’ a wild rose out of 
the hedge to some men, they do it so light and careless-like,—just be- 
cause the flower looks pretty where it’s growin’. I’d known my Tilly six 
year before I asked her to be my wife, Master Jarge; and it was only 
because she’d been true and faithful to me all that time, and because I’d 
never, look at her when I might, seen any thing but love in her face, that 
I ventured at last to say to mysen, ‘ William Jeffson, there’s a lass that'll 
make thee a true wife.’ Doan’t be in a hurry, Master Jarge; doan’t! 
Take the advice of a poor ignorant chap as has one great advantage 
over all your learnin’, for he’s lived double your time in the world. 
Doan’t be in a hurry. If Miss Sleaford loves ye true to-night, she’ll love 
ye ten times truer this night twelvemonths, and truer still this time ten 
years. If she doan’t love you, Master Jarge, keep clear of her as you 
would of a venomous serpent ; for she’ll bring you worse harm than ever 
that could do, if it stung you to the heart, and made an end of you at 
once. I see Joe Tillet lyin’ dead after the inquest that was held upon 
him, Master Jarge ; and the thought that the poor desperate creature had 
killed hisself warn’t so bad to me as the sight of the suffering on his poor 
dead face,—the suffering that he’d borne nigh upon two year, Master 
Jarge, and had held his tongue about.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MISS SLEAFORD’S ENGAGEMENT. 

IsABEL SLEAFORD was “engaged.” She remembered this when she 
woke on the morning after that pleasant day in Hurstonleigh grove, 
and that henceforward there existed a person who was bound to be 
miserable because of her. She thought this as she stood before the 
modest looking - glass, rolling the long plaits of hair into a great knot, 
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that seemed too heavy for her head. Her life was all settled. She was 
not to be a great poetess or an actress. The tragic mantle of the Sid- 
dons might have descended on her young shoulders, but she was never to 
display its gloomy folds on any mortal stage. She was not to be any 
thing great. She was only to be a country surgeon’s wife. 

It was very commonplace, perhaps ; and yet this lonely girl—this 
untaught and unfriended creature—felt some little pride in her new 
position. After all, she had read many novels in which the story was 
very little more than this,—three volumes of simple love-making, and a 
quiet wedding at the end of the chapter. She was not to be an Edith 
Dombey or a Jane Eyre. Oh, to have been Jane Eyre, and to roam away 
on the cold moorland and starve,—wouldn’t that have been delicious! 

No, there was to be a very moderate portion of romance in her life ; 
but still some romance. George Gilbert would be very devoted, and 
would worship her always, of course. She gave her head a little toss as 
she thought that, at the worst, she could treat him as Edith treated 
Dombey, and enjoy herself that way; though she was doubtful how far 
Edith Dombey’s style of treatment might answer without the ruby 
velvet, and diamond coronet, and other “ properties” appertaining to the 
réle. 

In the mean while Miss Sleaford performed her duties as best she 
could, and instructed the orphans in a dreamy kind of way, breaking off 
in the middle of the preter-perfect tense of a verb to promise them that 
they should come to spend a day with her when she was married, and 
neglecting their fingering of the overture to Masaniello while she pon- 
dered on the colour of her wedding-dress. 

And how much did she think of George Gilbert all this time ? 
About as much as she would have thought of the pages who were te 
support the splendid burden of her trailing robes if she had been about 
to be crowned Queen of England. He was the bridegroom, the husband ; 
a secondary character in the play of which she was the heroine. . 

Poor George’s first love-letter came to her on the following day,—a 
vague and rambling epistle, full of shadowy doubts and fears ; haunted, 
as it were, by the phantom of poor dead-and-gone Joe Tillet, and with- 
out any punctuation whatever : 

“But oh dearest ever dearest Isabel for ever dear you will be to me 
if you cast me from you and I should go to America for life in Gray- 
bridge would be worse than odious without you Oh Isabel if you do 
not love me I implore you for pity sake say so and end my misery I 
know I am not worthy of your love who are so beautiful and accom- 
plished but oh the thought of giving you up is so bitter unless you your- 
self should wish it and oh there is no sacrifice on earth I would not 
make for you.” 

The letter was certainly not as elegant a composition as Isabel would 
have desired it to be; but then a love-letter is a love-letter, and this was 
the first Miss Sleaford had ever received. George’s tone of mingled doubt 
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and supplication was by no means displeasing to her. It was only right 
that he should be miserable ; it was only proper that he should be tor- 
mented by all manner of apprehensions. They would have to quarrel 
by and by, and to bid each other an eternal farewell, and to burn each 
other’s letters, and be reconciled again. The quietest story could not be 
made out without such legitimate incidents in the course of the three 
volumes. 

Although Isabel amused herself by planning her wedding-dress, and 
changed her mind very often as to the colour and material, she had no 
idea ‘of a speedy marriage. Were there not three volumes of courtship 
to be gone through first ? 


Sigismund went back to town after the pic-nic which had been planned 
for his gratification, and Isabel was left quite alone with her pupils. 
She walked with them, and took her meals with them, and was with 
them all day ; and it was only on a Sunday that she saw much of Mr. 
Raymond. 

That gentleman was very kind to the affianced lovers. George 
Gilbert rode over to Conventford every alternate Sunday, and dined 
with the family at Oakbank. Sometimes he went early enough to attend 
Isabel and the orphans to church. Mr, Raymond himself was not a 
church-goer, but he sent his grand-nieces to perform their devotions, as 
he sent them to have their hair clipped by the hair-dresser, or their 
teeth examined by the dentist. George plunged into the wildest ex- 
travagance in the way of waistcoats, in order to do honour to these 
happy Sundays; and left off mourning for his father a month or so 
earlier than he had intended, in order to infuse variety into his cos- 
tume. Every thing he wore used to look new on these Sundays; and 
Isabel, sitting opposite to him in the square pew, would contemplate 
him thoughtfully when the sermon was dull, and wonder, rather regret- 
fully, why his garments never wore themselves into folds, but always 
retained a hard, angular look, as if they had been originally worn by « 
wooden figure, and had never got over that disadvantage. He wore 
a watch-chain that his father had given him,—a long chain that went 
round his neck, but which he artfully twisted end doubled into the 
semblance of a short one; and on this chain he hung a lucky sixpence, 
and an old-fashioned silver vinaigrette, which tr iflan,. when seen from a 
distance, looked almost like the gold charms which the officers stationed 
at Conventford wore dangling on their waistcoats. 

And so the engagement dawdled on through all the bright summer 
months, and while the leaves were falling in the woods of Midlandshire, 
George still entreating that the marriage might speedily take place, and 
Tsabel always deferring that ceremonial to some indefinite period. 

Every alternate Sunday the young man’s horse appeared at Mr. 
Raymond’s gate. He would have come every Sunday, if he had dared, 
and indeed had been invited to do so by Isabel’s kind employer ; but he 
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had sensitive scruples about eating so much beef and mutton, and drink- 
ing so many cups of tea, for which he could make no adequate return to 
his hospitable entertainer. Sometimes he brought a present for one of 
the orphans,—a workbox or a desk, fitted with scissors that wouldn’t 
cut, and inkstands that wouldn’t open (for there are no Parkins and 
Gotto in Graybridge or its vicinity), or a marvellous cake, made by 
Matilda Jeffson. Once he got up a little entertainment for his be- 
trothed and her friends, and gave quite a dinner, with five sweets, and 
an elaborate dessert, and with the most plum-coloured of ports, and the 
brownest of sherries, procured specially from the Cock at Graybridge ; 
but as the orphans, who alone did full justice to the entertainment, were 
afflicted with a bilious attack on the following day, the experiment was 
not repeated. . 

But the dinner at Graybridge was not without its good effect. Isabel 
saw the house that was to be her home; and the future began to take a 
more palpable shape than it had worn hitherto. She looked at the little 
china ornaments on the mantelpiece, the jar of withered rose-leaves, 
mingled with faint odours of spices—the scent was very faint now, for 
the hands of George’s dead mother had gathered the flowers. George 
took Isabel through the little rooms, and showed her an old-fashioned 
work-table, with a rosewood box at the top, and a well of fluted silk that 
had once been rose-coloured, underneath. 

“ My mother used to sit at this table working, while she waited for 
my father; I’ve often heard him say so. You'll use the old workbox, 
won’t you, Izzie?” George asked tenderly. 

He had grown accustomed to call her Izzie now, and was familiar 
with her, and confided in her, as in a betrothed wife, whom no possible 
chance could alienate from him. He had ceased to regard her as a su- 
perior being, whom it was a privilege to know and worship. He loved 
her as truly as he had ever loved her; but not being ofa poetical or sen- 
timental nature, the brief access of romantic feeling which he had expe- 
rienced on first falling in love speedily wore itself out, and the young 
man grew to contemplate his approaching marriage with perfect equa- 
nimity. He even took upon himself to lecture Isabel, on sundry occa- 
sions, with regard to her love of novel-reading, her neglect of plain 
needlework, and her appalling ignorance on the subject of puddings. 
He turned over her leaves, and found her places in the hymn-book at 
church ; he made her follow the progress of the Lessons, with the aid of 
a Church Service printed in pale ink and a minute type; and he frowned 
at her sternly when he caught her eyes wandering to distant bonnets 
during the sermon. All the young man’s old notions of masculine supe- 
riority returned now that he was familiar with Miss Sleaford; but all 
this while he loved her as only a good man can love, and supplicated all 
manner of blessings for her every night when he said his prayers. 

Isabel Sleaford improved very much in this matter-of-fact companion- 
ship, and in the exercise of her daily round of duty. She was no longer 
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the sentimental young lady, whose best employment was to loll in a gar- 
den-chair reading novels, and who was wont to burst into sudden rhapso- 
dies about George Gordon Lord Byron and Napoleon the First upon the 
-very smallest provocation. She had tried George on both these subjects, 
and had found him entirely wanting in any special reverence for either of 
her pet heroes. Talking with him on autumn Sunday afternoons in the 
breezy meadows near Conventford, with the orphans loitering behind or 
straggling on before, Miss Sleaford had tested her lover’s conversational 
powers to the uttermost; but as she found that he neither knew nor 
wished to know any thing about Edith Dombey or Ernest Maltravers, 
and that he regarded the poems of Byron and Shelley as immoral and 
blasphemous compositions, whose very titles should be unknown to a 
well-conducted young woman, Isabel was fain to hold her tongue about 
all the bright reveries of her girlhood, and to talk to Mr. Gilbert about 
what he did understand. 

He had read Cooper’s novels, and a few of Lever’s ; and he had read 
Sir Walter Scott and Shakespeare, and was fully impressed with the idea 
that he could not over-estimate these latter writers; but when Isabel 
began to talk about Edgar Ravenswood and Lucy, with her face all 
lighted up with emotion, the young surgeon could only stare wonder- 
ingly at his betrothed. 

Oh, if he had only been like Edgar Ravenswood! The poor, childish, 
dissatisfied heart was always wishing that he could be something differ- 
ent from what he was. Perhaps during all that engagement the girl 
never once saw her lover really as he was. She dressed him up in her 
own fancies, and deluded herself by imaginary resemblances between 
him and the heroes in her books. If he was abrupt and disagreeable 
in his manner to her, he was Rochester; and she was Jane Eyre, tender 
and submissive. If he was cold, he was Dombey ; and she feasted on her 
own pride, and scorned him, and made much of one of the orphans 
during an entire afternoon. If he was clumsy and stupid, he was Raw- 
_ don Crawley ; and she patronised him, and laughed at him, and taunted 
him with little scraps of French with the Albany-Road accent, and 
played off all green-eyed Becky’s prettiest airs upon him. But in spite 
of all this the young man’s sober common sense. exercised a beneficial 
influence upon her; and by and by, when the three volumes of courtship 
had been prolonged to the uttermost, and the last inevitable chapter was 
close at hand, she had grown to think affectionately of her promised 
husband, and was determined to be very good and obedient to him when 
she became his wife. 

But for the pure and perfect love which makes marriage thrice holy, 
—the love which counts no sacrifice too great, no suffering too bitter,— 
the love which knows no change but death, and seems instinct with such 
divinity that death can be but its apotheosis,—such love as this had 
no place in Isabel Sleaford’s heart. Her books had given her some 
vague idea of this grand passion, and on comparing herself with Lucy 
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Ashton and Zuleika, with Amy Robsart and Florence Dombey and Me- 
dora, she began to think that the poets and novelists were all in the 
wrong, and that there were no heroes or heroines upon this commonplace 
earth. 

She thought this, and she was content to sacrifice the foolish 
dreams of her girlhood, which were doubtless as impossible as they 
were beautiful. She was content to think that her lot in life was fixed, 
and that she was to be the wife of a good man, and the mistress of an 
old-fashioned house in one of the dullest towns in England. The time 
had slipped so quietly away since that spring twilight on the bridge 
at Hurstonleigh, her engagement had been taken so much as a matter 
of course by every one about her, that no thought of withdrawal there- 
from had ever entered into her mind. And then, again, why should she 
withdraw from the engagement ? George loved her; and there was no 
one else who loved her. There was no wandering Jamie to come home 
in the still gloaming and scare her with the sight ofhis sad reproachful 
face. Ifshe was not George Gilbert’s wife, she would be nothing—a 
nursery-governess for ever and ever, teaching stupid orphans, and earning 
five-and-twenty pounds a year. When she thought of her desolate 
position, and of another subject which was most painful to her, she 
clung to George Gilbert, and was grateful to him, and fancied that 
she loved him. 

The wedding-day came at last, one bleak January morning, when 
Conventford wore its barest and ugliest aspect; and Mr. Raymond gave 
his nursery-governess away, after the fashion of that simple Protestant 
ceremonial, which is apt to seem tame and commonplace when com- 
pared with the solemn grandeur of 2 Roman-Catholic marriage. He 
had given her the dress she wore, and the orphans had clubbed their 
pocket-money to buy their preceptress a bonnet as a surprise, which was 
a failure, after the usual manner of artfully-planned surprises. 

Isabel Sleaford pronounced the words that made her George Gil- 
bert’s wife; and if she spoke them somewhat lightly, it was because there 
had been no one to teach her their solemn import. There was no taint 
of falsehood in her heart, no thought of revolt or disobedience in her 
mind ; and when she came out of the vestry, leaning on her young 
husband’s arm, there was a smile of quiet contentment on her face. 

“Joe Tillet’s wife could never have smiled like that,” thought 
George, as he looked at his bride. 

The life that lay before Isabel was new; and, being little more 
than a child as yet, she thought that novelty must mean happiness. She 
was to have a house of her own, and servants, and an orchard and pad- 
dock, two horses, and a gig. She was to be called Mrs. Gilbert: was 
not her name so engraved upon the cards which George had ordered for 
her, in a morocco’ card-case, that: smelt like new boots and was difficult 
to open, as well as on those wedding-cards which the surgeon had dis- 
tributed among his friends ? 
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George had ordered envelopes for these cards with his wife’s maiden 
name engraved inside; but, to his surprise, the girl had implored him, 
ever so piteously, to counter-order them. 

“Oh, don’t have my name upon the envelopes, George,” she said ; 
“don’t send my name to your friends; don’t ever tell them what I was 
called before you married me.” 

“ But why not, Izzie ?” 

“Because I hate my name,” she answered passionately. “I hate it ; 
T hate it. I would have changed it if I could when—when-—l1 first 
came here; but Sigismund wouldn’t let me come to his uncle’s house in 
a false name. I hate my name; I hate and detest it.” 

And then suddenly seeing wonderment and curiosity plainly expressed 
in her lover’s face, the girl cried out that there was no meaning in what 
she had been saying, and that it was only her own romantic folly, and 
that he was to forgive her, and forget all about it. 

“ But am I to send your name, or not, Isabel?” George asked rather 
coolly. He did not relish these flights of fancy on the part of the young 
lady he was training with a view to his own ideal of a wife. “ You first 
say a thing, and then say you don’t mean it. Am I to send the enve- 
lopes, or not ?” 

“No, no, George; don’t send them, please; I really do dislike the 
name. Sleaford zis such an ugly name, you know.” 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





DovER : SNARGATE STREET. 

My good mother was accustomed, morning and evening, to read to us 
children portions of the Liturgy of the Church of England, to which she 
would add sundry homilies from a little brown-covered, battered, yellow- 
stained, dog’s-eared book, the work of some divine of the last century, 
which production she held in peculiar esteem and reverence, mainly, I 
think, because it had belonged to her mother. The homilist was a 
quaint, rambling kind of theologian, amazingly warm in his language ; 
and my ears have often tingled at the fierce invectives he launched, 
amidst centos of scriptural phrases, against the vice, frivolity, and infi- 
delity of his age. I hope the epoch was as much edified by his diatribes 
as ours should have been. Is there any thing incompatible with the 
possession of a curiously retentive memory, that I cannot now remember 
two consecutive sentences of the homilies in question? From the time I 
was four years old, and began to be conscious of such a thing as memory 
at all, to the age of fourteen, the whole period of my absence from home 
did not exceed three years—although that home had its locality in many 
different lands. Abating a couple of years for sickness, and another for 
dropped days, and three actually consumed in travelling from place to 
place, there remain four, during which I and my brothers and sisters must 
have heard the homilies some two thousand nine hundred times. Of 
their general purport I preserve a faint idea ; but mymind as to the textual 
formula of any of them has always beena tabula rasa. Of whole chapters 
in the Bible, punishment tasks, scenes from plays enacted in his school- 
days, the mind of a boy will often, and with astonishing tenacity, retain 
both matter and manner. The precise point when the page was turned 
over, the occurrence of a parenthesis, the position of a semicolon, the type 
of a heading, will fix themselves indelibly on his mental retina ; but to 
attain such a result the boy must, at some time or another, have learnt 
the thing by heart, as it is popularly termed ; that is to say, he must, 
through deliberate choice or under irresistible compulsion, have gone 
over every line and word of the chapter, the speech, or the poem, graved 
it into his memory by patience, etched it in with the sharp aqua fortis 
of laborious repetition. Unless you are a learner by heart—whether the. 
matter to be learnt be a book, a man, an art, or a country—yon will be 
but a smatterer to the end of your days. Abridgments, summaries, 
are but so many forms in letters, and the observations of mankind are 
but so many forms of distillation ; and does not the Great Essayist tell 
us that distilled books are, like distilled waters, commonly “ flashy 
things”? 

It may not be without incongruity, but I have often been reminded 
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of these incessantly-heard but never-learnt homilies in passing through 
Dover, either going to or returning from the Continent. To myself, per- 
sonally, the argument I advance does not, for once, apply ; for I have lived 
a long time in Dover, have studied it, and, albeit the date of my residence 
extends as far back as a quarter of a century, do not find it at this time 
of day so intrinsically altered in its appearance or its ways as to erase its 
first impressions from my memory. But ofthe hundreds of thousands of 
people, gentle and simple, young and old, who pass through Dover every 
year, do a tithe, or a twentieth, or a hundredth part know or care any thing 
about the historic seaport? The admirable arrangements perfected by the 
South-Eastern Railway Company for the swift and commodious convey- 
ance of their mails, passengers, and luggage, complicate the difficulties of 
obtaining, under ordinary circumstances, the faintest familiarity with 
Dover. You may embark or debark there five hundred times without 
ever seeing Dover at all. You leave London Bridge, we will say, by the 
8.30 mail-train at night. At the end of your first nap or your second 
cigar you find yourself at Tunbridge Wells. Another snooze and another 
cheroot will bring you to Ashford, on whose heels Dover swiftly follows. 
In an instant you are, by an unconscious act of volition, transformed into 
an emulator of Deerfoot, handicapped, however, with carpet-bags, railway- 
rugs, and wolf-skins. You scud along passages, trip over level crossings, 
and clamber over platforms, and how you know not ; but somehow or 
another discover yourself descending the slimy stairs of the Admiralty 
Pier, on your way to the deck of the steamer. As for coming back, you 
get from Calais to London—I presume you to be an ordinary British 
traveller, and not an ancient mariner, a Queen’s messenger, or a case- 
hardened body of cast-iron—in a succession of tumbles, accelerated by 
shoves from behind. A gendarme shoves you on board the steamer at 
Calais, and you tumble down a wet ladder on to a wetter deck. The 
steps of the companion-ladder are accommodatingly bound with polished 
brass to facilitate your tumbling head foremost into the cabin. You 
climb on to a sofa or into a berth, and when the steamer lurches, you 
tumble over, or off, or out again. If you elect to remain on deck, you 
tumble from windward to leeward, and from starboard to port ; you tum- 
ble against the crew and your fellow-passengers, who return the compli- 
ment ; and, to make an end of your nautical gymnastics, you take a good 
many tumblers of brandy-and-water as preservatives against, or remedics 
for, sea-sickness. At last the welcome lights of Dover blaze full in your 
eyes ; the steamer darts between the piers ; and you tumble up into a ves- 
tibule, and a refreshment-room where somebody wants one-and-sixpence 
for a cup of scalding water with a nasty flavour in it, libellously called 
coffee, and tells you that a twenty-frane piece is only worth fourteen 
shillings. After that, by dint of more tumbling about against porters 
and over luggage-trunks, you are shot into a railway-carriage, and at 
last tumble out into the new Custom House established at London Bridge, 
where the last scene in this shifting drama of tombolas is enacted by 
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the Custom-House officer opening your portmanteaus and tumbling your 
wearing apparel about. 

I know there are cool and equanimous travellers who dislike this 
incessant tumbling, and are in no such desperate hurry. When the 
short but excruciating agony of the sea-passage is over—oh, the grim 
mockery of the time-bills, enumerating in minutes what seems to last 
months or years !—they take leave of the steamer, shaking their fist at it 
by way of parting salutation, and go quietly to bed at the Lord Warden. 
Any train the next day will suit them for their journey to the metropolis. 
But don’t run away with the notion that they see any thing of Dover the 
next morning. They may take a blow on the pier, and cast an upward 
glance at the Castle, the Heights, and at so much of the blasted chalk as 
railway engineers and landslips have left of Shakespeare’s Cliff ; and then 
they leave Dover to itself, or are off to Deal, or Canterbury, or Herne 
Bay. The town of Dover remains to them still asa ledger that is locked, 
and as a fountain that is sealed. 

Or, take his Inspissated Essential Highness the Reigning Duke of 
Katzellenbogen-Duretszuschwingen. His I. E. H. lands from Ostend from 
the packet, on his way to pay a visit to her Majesty at Windsor. He, 
and his equerry, and his physician (Doctor Glauber von Seidlitz), and his 
librarian (Dr. Krautcerius), arrive at the Lord Warden. A salute thunders 
forth from Archcliff Fort ; and some unhappy bombardier has his arm 
blown off, in order that the vanity of Katzellenbogen-Duretszuschwingen 
may be puffed up. The arms we blow off and the money we spend every 
year in these senseless saltpetre salutes to twopenny-halfpenny “small 
German” potentates! The intolerable mayor and jurats of Dover, with 
the inevitable mace, and the stereotyped address, are forthwith on the 
heels of the Reigning Ducal party. The address is presented. The 
Reigning Duke returns a “ gracious answer” to that of which he has not 
understood one word; and, the railway directors having obligingly 
placed one of their royal saloon carriages at the Ducal disposal, his 
I. E. H. proceeds to London, he, and his equerry, and the librarian, and the 
physician, all puffing so incessantly at bad German cigars, thatthe traffic- 
manager is obliged to send the carriage, with both the windows open, up 
and down the line for a week afterwards, or else to have it relined, to rid 
it from the pestiferous fumes of ammoniated Hamburg dock-leaves. His 
Inspissated Essential Highness has been to Dover, and suffered the 
infliction of the mayor, the jurats, the mace, and the address ; but what 
does he know of Snargate Street ? 

Within the last twenty years praiseworthy efforts have been made to 
convert Dover into a fashionable watering-place. There are grand parades 
and esplanades, libraries and bathing-machines ; the white cliffs of Al- 
bion look very ‘beautiful behind the green verandahed houses; and the 
lodging-house keepers are duly impressed with a sense of their duties to- 
wards society, so far as they are comprised in charging four guineas a 
week for sitting and sleeping cupboards,—which would be dear at eighteen 
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shillings a month,—cribbing the tea and sugar, shaving the joints, and 
keeping omnivorous cats. But, notwithstanding all these endeavours, 
Dover will never, as a watering-place, rival Brighton or Hastings, or 
even Ramsgate or Margate. It will never be any thing more than it is, 
—an interesting and picturesque seaport town, a great citadel and mili- 
tary station, and the chief sally-port for adventurous Britons intent upon 
spying out the nakedness of other lands. 

The invalids, old maids, sea-dipping families, and other loungers who 
come to Dover in the bathing season and take houses, or lodgings in the 
ereen-verandahed houses, do not necessarily see any thing of Snargate 
Street; and he who knows not Snargate Street cannot be familiar with 
Dover. It is reckoned as not quite a genteel thing to explore the in- 
terior of the town. The polite bathers do not choose to come in contact 
with the miscellaneous multitude of travellers bound to and from the 
Continent. The “railway people” they hold in abhorrence. Then there - 
is a rout of engineers, contractors, quarry-men, masons, divers, and 
navvies employed in the construction of that harbour of refuge, which is 
to be brought to a termination some time on this side the Greek Kalends ; 
and all these form a society too heterogeneous—leaving out the sailors, 
and pilots, and mail-agents, and steamboat-captains—to come between 
the wind and the nobility of a watering-place. The bathers, therefore, 
keep to their parades and their esplanades, their green verandahs and 
their Bath-chairs ; to the placid contemplation of the “sad sea-waves ;” to 
placid gambolling in its sandy or shingly bed ; or to the scientific inspec- 
tion of the common objects of its shore. 

Dover I studied, years ago, in a very different spirit. We came to 
the town from the south of France, and elected to stay there six months. 
We stayed a whole year—from October 1839 to October 1840. We lived 
in Snargate Street, and affiliated ourselves to the manners and customs 
of the Doverians ;—a proud race, very self-sufficient, and, from long 
habitude to passing tourists,—who are overcharged, who grumble, who 
swear, but who depart and are never seen again,—much given to extor- 
tion. I can recollect with minute fidelity the little first-floor in Snar- 
gate Street we occupied ; the good old widow-woman who kept the lodg- 
ings, who used to tell my little sister and myself heartrending stories 
about the missionaries in Quashibungo, also soliciting small pecuniary 
aid from us towards the funds of the Anti-Slavery Society, but who, at 
the same time, would bestow upon us those appetising but too luscious 
delicacies known as “ Fleet-cakes,”—thin, brown, crisp parallelopipeds, 
into the composition of which hog’s lard enters somewhat too largely. 
Over the way—as the immortal historian of the Pickwick Club has so 
graphically put it with reference to Goswell Street—was “the other side” 
of Snargate Street ; but above the houses of that other side towered the 
“ Heights”—the chalk cliffs, their pallid sides engrailed with wild herb- 
age, and their summits clothed with a serrated-edged mantle of gray- 
green, Nestling among the acclivities—little nests of snug enjoyment 
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among the precipices—were the summer-houses of the Snargate-Street 
shopkeepers,—tiny pavilions and kiosques and cabins no bigger than 
the huts of railway signal-men, but often fantastically decorated, whither 
on summer evenings and Sunday afternoons they would blithely clamber, 
to smoke the pipe of peace, to sip the tankard of contentment or the 
bohea of bourgeois beatitude, unmindful, or tranquilly supraspective, of 
the bustle and clamour, the carking business troubles and anxieties of 
the street and of the world below. 

I remember one day walking in Snargate Street, Dover, that we met 
the great Duke of Wellington arm-in-arm with his beloved military se- 
cretary, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, afterwards to become Lord Raglan. The 
Great Captain of the age was, as you are aware, Constable of Walmer 
Castle; and as he liked to do some work and earn his money in what- 
soever post he was appointed to—if they had made him a policeman, he 
would have gone cheerfully on night-duty—he was frequently at Walmer 
(where he died some fourteen years after I first bcheld him) and at Dover, 
fulfilling, in his usual earnest, methodical, straightforward way, the mys- 
terious functions of Constable. What those functions really amounted 
to, Ihave not the remotest idea; nor, I imagine, does the present holder 
of the charge, Lord Palmerston, trouble himself much about them. Once 
seen, all will agree with me, the Duke of Wellington could never be for- 
gotten. It was impossible to erase from your memory that slight, spare, 
and yet squarcly-built form; that eagle beak; that blue surtout and 
muslin neckcloth, with the silver buckle behind; that shiny-napped, 
narrow-brimmed hat ; those buckskin gloves, of which a couple of fingers 
were punctually conveyed to the front of the hat at every salute of a 
passer-by (the action became mechanical, for every passenger, gentle and 
simple, took off his hat to the Great Duke); those well-fitting boots and 
snowy duck trousers, white and straight and smooth as though they had 
been made of bois de Spa. My dear mother happened to be acquainted 
with the Duke of Wellington,—at which announcement Hircius and 
Spungius will doubtless sneer and cavil. I merely state a simple fact ; 
but I may add that his Grace never asked me to dinner, and that I am 
not on sufficiently intimate terms to ask the present Duke to present me 
at court—ticket-of-leave and all. I remember, however, that Duke 
Arthur patted me on the head, and said something short and kind, as it 
was his wont to do with little boys. I went home immensely delighted, 
and forthwith proceeded to indite a compendious biography of the Duke 
of Wellington on a slate, and to draw him on the fly-leaf of a copy-book 
mounted on a fiery charger, and in the act of winning the Battle of 
Waterloo, and personally defeating Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The last time I was at Dover I purposely missed the last mail-train 
to London, and walked up and down Snargate Street for a good hour 
and a half, to see whether the old place was changed. Well, I did find 
it altered. The old house whose first-floor we occupied, and where the 
landlady used to make us the Flect-cakes, had been gutted, transformed, 
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metamorphosed, transmogrified, and was now a staring haberdasher’s 
shop. The post-office had been enlarged and beautified. ‘The summer- 
houses nestling in the chalk seemed to have wonderfully diminished in 
numbers: landslips had, perhaps, been frequent since my old cap was 
- new, or the citizens had grown too prosperous and too proud to take any 
pleasure in the simple amusements of their sires. The theatre was a 
theatre no longer. It had been changed into a dancing and singing 
saloon—a “ music-hall,” dignified with some out-of-the-way name ; and 
as I am prejudiced enough to have a horror of music-halls, I began to 
rub my eyes, and, deploring the mutability of all sublunary things, to 
assume the glories of Snargate Street to be for ever fled. But when [| 
saw the entrance to the shaft, and the red-jacketed soldiers lounging 
about,—the officers wore blue frogged surtouts, and not scarlet shell- 
jackets, in my time,—TI felt reassured, and recognised, in all their pris- 
tine freshness, the beloved scenes of my youth. For in Snargate Street 
I was but one among a happy family; and of that family I am the only 
one left alive, now, to tell the tale. 
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Shakespeare Commemorated, 


WHEN in the “Journey from this World to the Next” a critical ghost 
meets the shade of Shakespeare, the first thing he does is to pose him 
with a question. “ Prithee,” says he, “ Mr. Shakespeare, what did you 
mean by—?” the reader may fill-in any difficult passage. “’Pon my 
word,” says the poet, “I don’t know; you must ask the critics: they 
know better than I; Z don’t think I meant half as much as they say I 
did ;” and the shade stalks away alongside of Homer, and not far from 
Eschylus, royally indignant at the petty interruption. 

Almost every thing which can be done to Shakespeare has been done. 
His fulsome admirers vex the dull ear of the true but drowsy and bored 
lovers of the poet. Cowper telling us of the narration which proceeds 
from the lips of a sick man, how he coughed and shook and trembled, 
until “he almost died,” is betrayed into the wish that he had quite done 
so. So many wish that the “immortal Swan” had never been hatched, 
and would—as the Athenians did Aristides, whose friends bored them 
with his perpetual praises—ostracise him from immortality. For, how 
many hundred printers and paper-makers Sweet Will continually em- 
ploys, how many fervid brains he keeps at work, it is impossible to say. 
He has been commentated, expurgated, expunged, purified, nullified, 
annotated, edited, improved, disproved, approved ; he has been illus- 
trated, painted, drawn and quartered. He has been put upon pottery, 
sideboards, the backs of chairs, and the heads of walking-sticks ; we have 
seen him on German beer-glasses and Hungarian pipes ; he has been 
hung over innumerable public-houses, spouted in taprooms, played in 
barns. His works have been bombasted with notes till the great folio 
edition in twenty-six volumes will fill a wagon ; he has been compressed 
at the Whittingham Press till you can get him, like a pair of Limerick 
gloves, into a walnut-shell. He has been quoted from the pulpit and 
condemned in the conventicle. He has been claimed as a deist, an 
atheist, a philosopher, a Jew, a humanitarian, vegetarian, a Roman Ca- 
tholic, a Lutheran, and a Puritan. More cruel and insulting still, John 
Lord Campbell has written a volume to prove he was a lawyer; and Dr. 
Conolly—in spite of Mr. Charles Reade and the popular hatred to private 
asylums—cites him as having studied insanity with the research of a 
“mad-doctor.” He has been quoted by the electrician for an apposite 
description of his marvellous discovery, by the surgeon for his skill, the 
musician for his art, the statesman for true maxims of state, the jour- 
nalist for the truest policy, the tradesman for the soundest advice, and 
the goldsmith for an admirable law for that conscience-testing trade.* 
In fact, he has submitted to every thing: his handwriting has been 





* “Here is your chain’s weight to its utmost carat, 
The fineness of the gold, and charge for fashion,” 
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continually forged ; Bowdler and the Cowden Clarkes have cut little 
pieces out of him ;—and now he is to be commemorated. 

Now it shows what an originally strong constitution the British love 
for Shakespeare must have had to stand all this. What a wonder it 
has not been, as Mr. Shandy has it, “ Nicodemused into nothing”! We 
love “ours and the world’s Shakespeare” so truly, that even the apish 
contortions of untrue men, pretenders to poetry, and advertising char- 
latans, cannot make our love forego its hold. And let us say this test 
is a very great one: the bitterest enemy a man can have is a foolish 
friend, an idiotic admirer, who drags down the object of his admiration 
to his own level. The Warburtons and Malones, the “slashing Bent- 
leys” and the “ piddling Tibbalds” whom Pope commemorates, the enter- 
prising booksellers who raise a monument to him by advertising an im- 
perfect edition of his works, the apes who crawl upon his shoulder, the 
strutting and mouthing parasites who creep in the folds of his poetic 
garment,—can no more disgust us with him than could the travel-stains 
and the sores, the wounds, the rags, and the lice, turn away a mother’s 
heart from the hero-son who had fought and conquered through want 
and starvation in the lines of Torres Vedras or the trenches of the 
Crimea. 

Well, he is to be commemorated. Let us do so well. We remember 
—we who read books till their narrations become reality—how, in 1769, 
from Wednesday 6th to Friday 8th of September, Mr. Garrick held a 
Stratford Jubilee. In the townhall at Stratford there is a portrait of 
the great actor by Gainsborough, antagonising, as it were, a wretched 
daub of the “ Bard” by Wilson, so that the actor comes out much stronger 
than the poct. There is also a screen there of the very roughest manu- 
facture, bat a curiosity in its way, it is so utterly bad and worthless. 
Nevertheless, it is curious as a record of the folly into which the English 
were betrayed at a commemoration. Grave doctors and sober citizens 
walked up and down the streets of that quiet country town side by side 
with actors, and dressed as Falstaff or Caliban. Foolish as we are, we 
could not repeat that dead folly. What earthly or heavenly good can it 
do to the spirit of Shakespeare for a set of honest admirers to go mumming 
like Anne Page and Slender when he cries “ mum” and she “ budget”? If 
any one fancies it can do them good, let them look upon that despicable 
old screen. Let them fancy a grave Prospero stalking and a drunken 
Trinculo with a raddled nose reeling down the street! Our “very gorge 
rises.” Certainly Falstaff went a-masquing, but for his own nefarious 
purposes, and when he awakes to reason is ready to cry out, “ The sudden 
surprise of my powers drove the grossness of the foppery into a received 
belief in despite of the teeth of all rhyme and reason. See now! how 
rich may be made a Jack-a-Lent, when ’tis upon an ill errand.” The 
people of Stratford—who, of course, like all other people in the world, 
were the last to awaken to the value of their great townsman ; who 
neglected him when alive, and kept no record of him—are wide awake to 
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his commercial value, and again, many years after, revived the folly. 
Amidst the general laughter of the gods this last affair exploded like 
a wet cracker. 

Now at the present moment, and in the forthcoming birth-month 
(if indeed it were so ; he was christened in it) of Shakespeare, Stratford- 
on-Avon and sober London (much serried with railway schemes, and 
worried with a general*’row amongst her very best customers) ask us to 
celebrate Shakespeare’s three hundredth birthday, and, moreover, to me- 
morialise the Poet. The movement is to be “national,” and to make it 
so over the left, as the schoolboys say, some of the most unpopular and 
least-known critics of the day have “put their feet down” on the move- 
ment, and seek to direct it. The Kensington School, the meddlesome 
Society of Arts, and the whole of Dilkoosia is up in arms, and a pretty 
little job is being made. The chief movers hope to be created baronets, 
and the whole of the council are to be knighted. The golden age of 
literature—or for literature—shall have returned again in the next fool- 
month, April. 

Yell, at least their request is from one point reasonable. Having 
raised statues and monuments to the greatest rogues and most incom- 
petent persons amongst us,—the chief man of action and of thought 
being conspicuous by their absence, Cromwell and Shakespeare,—it 
suddenly struck some members of a literary club that the English had 
better reduce all their great men to a dead level. When it was debated 
years ago by some crack-brained enthusiasts, “Should Cromwell have a 
statue?” Mr. Punch answered the question by the pencil of Richard 
Doyle, by placing the stern Puritan in regular succession between silly 
Charles L, vacillating and weak, and vicious Charles IL., who, with finger 
on nose, was slyly pocketing the sale-moncy of Dunkirk. We heard no 
more after that. Ifa design for the Shakespeare monument were placed 
between those of the Duke of York and George the Fourth, what an 
excellent trio would there be! No; until we have a revision of our 
statues, let him still remain in his quiet country church. 

But this movement was, as we have said, honestly begun, and, we 
believe, had it been as honestly carried out, it would have been a success. 
The Urban Club gathered around it-many great authors, many working 
men of letters ; to it at last came Mr. Hepworth Dixon and the Duke of 
Manchester, with asyllabub of big names whipped together, and proposed 
amalgamation. Three deputies from the literary men went to these 
courtly personages, and were dazed with a flood of glory, and fell. An 
amalgamation took place, and from that time to this all has gone wrong. 

Firstly, there was no working with the fourteen secretaries ; secondly, 
there was no man of business ; thirdly, there was no perception of what 
quiet John Bull wanted. The English people were treated as if they 
were a New York Jevée, a Parisian mob, a gang of German students 
inflated with beer and blasphemous theology. Had they been told 
that one hundred thousand pounds were wanted to raise a Shakespeare 
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Memorial, that the best design had been chosen, and that it was worthy 
of the poet, the money would have flowed into their pockets. But instead 
of that they pumped up sham enthusiasm by the yard, and met to elect 
each other, and to twaddle. But even their twaddle was poisonous. 
They had no sense of propriety. They had met—according to their own 
showing—to appease the manes of a great dead neglected writer; they 
did so by insulting to the quick a great (some say the greatest) living 
writer. One of their officers “protested” against sitting on the com- 
mittee with Mr. Thackeray! And curiously, with this slur on him (a 
slur save that the blame of some is sweetest praise), Thackeray died. The 
effect on the committee, dull as it was, was mournful. 

But even then they blundered; as old Cenci says: 


“ That matter of the murder was hushed up.” 


But others came out. They slighted their most active and efficient 
members, and a hundred good pens were turned against them. It was 
felt that it were better to have no memorial than to have one ill done, 
half done, or squabbled over. Still there was a time allowed them ‘for 
repentance. Two of their best men proposed a sensible plan; it was 
rejected. A well-chosen committee found that it was useless to appeal 
to the public unless they had a definite plan, and recommended that 
cautious steps towards that plan should be taken. This was at once 
adopted, and then the seeretary, like an ill-conditioned waiter at a club, 
who will force you to have that which he chooses, put the motion 
which had just been rejected in different words, and carried his pro- 
position that the public should be appealed to for 30,000/., which sum 
was deemed adequate for a Shakespeare Memorial by a nation which 
had spent five times the amount for a memorial to the Prince Consort.* 
Could there be any thing more preposterous? Nine gentlemen, many 
vf whom had all along fought the battle of good sense against over- 
whelming odds, threw up the game as hopeless, and retired with a decla- 
ration which should haye been the death-knell of the London Committee. 

It still lives, however. Bad as their cause may be, there is a pluck 
about Englishmen which makes them fight against all difficulties. In 
season and out of season the Committee preaches; and it has, we believe, 
selected the Green Park as a site for the statue—if it is to be one—to 
save it from failure; probably some green-goose will “ immortalise” his 
name by paying a good round sum to complete the subscriptions. 

In Stratford another Midland Committee is at work, and that, with 
the awful example before it which the Committee at London presents, has 
embroiled itself, as was indeed to be foreseen, with the actors. The pick 
of the whole of the poet’s characters has been given to a foreigner; an 
admirable actor indeed, and a modest gentleman, but surely not to be 


* This Committee, which is blind to its own acts, attempts to assert that, if 
they got more, they would take more; yet at the same time proposed to employ 
the surplus over 30,0007. for charitable purposes ! 
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selected in preference to Mr. Phelps, who has spent his life in producing 
Shakespeare’s plays; who has produced thirty-four out of thirty-seven, 
and acted his chief heroes, tragic and comic. Come, come, gentlemen, 
if we are to be true to a dead poet, let us be true also to one of that class 
whom he loved and well understood,—the English comedians. 

Now, whether in London we shall walk in procession, with medals 
dangling by Coventry ribbon, to see a fine gentleman lay a new stone, 
encircled by a blushing committee; whether we shall feast at Guildhall, 
or dine with Duke Humphrey; whether, like the king in Zom Thumb, 
we on the 23d of April next proclaim: 

“Let nothing but a face of joy appear ; 
The man who frowns this day shall lose his head, 


That he may have no face to frown withal. 
Smile, Dollalolla!”— 


whether we shall have orations or not; or whether Sweet Will shall have 
a pillar, a niche, an altar-tomb, a players’ hospital, or a Pecksniffian 
statue of true British art,—will not the future reveal? All we have to 
say is, don’t let us be too exuberant! We know that we neglect the 
living to flatter the dead. We starved David Gray the other day, and 
we must logically spend 30,0007. on Shakespeare, who is entirely above 
and beyond our praise, or any other age’s praise. But all people must 
do some follies to make it up with grand ghosts. Did not Alexander 
and his courtiers “ chivey” each other mother-naked round the tomb of 
Achilles? Why should we not run bereft of our senses round the pillar 
of Sweet Will? At any rate, let us have no more bickerings. The 
chiefs of the Committee go about like Dante’s ghosts, mowing and 
mouthing, abusing the seceders. The seceders answer by pungent pun 
and sneering laughter. Peace, gentlemen! oh, peace! such squabbles 
must pain the soul of the poet—if it be conscious of earthly doings— 
who dreamt of quiet, who sought the country and who fled the town, 
and cursed those who should dare to move his bones. 

Finally, let our readers believe that we write against commemorations 
of dead poets, because we see that they are behind the age. If any one 
chooses to build, let him build; but do not let him call all the world to 
witness him. Had the literary men of the day kept to their class, they 
would have been right, and would have had many volunteers; they bored 
great people with letters, and they fell. But whatever we think of the 
Memorial, our love for Shakespeare is intense: should any one accuse us 
of wanting due veneration, we answer, with Ben Jonson, ‘“ We do love 
him, on this side idolatry, as much as any man.” But we believe that 
his gentle spirit would be pained if we did that which was unseemly, or 
that his own England— 


“The land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land’’— 


should be betrayed into any thing hollow and ridiculously Continental, 
and at second-hand, without the excuse of originality. 


H. F. 
VOL. X. MM 
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Maréchal de Sare. 


In the year 1694, the beauteous Aurora von Kénigsmarck, greatly 
troubled in mind by the mysterious disappearance of her brother, Philip 
Christopher, at Hanover, as well as by the loss of his fortune, went ‘to 
Dresden to solicit the interference of the Elector of Saxony. The result 
was the birth of a fine little boy. The boy was a fact; but the date of 
his birth was kept a secret; for though Aurora had no objection to 
afficher her amour with the Elector, she did not wish its consequences 
to be known. The parish-register of Goslar contains an entry to the 
effect that on Oct. 28, 1696, “ A son was born to a noble lady, lodging 
in Winkel’s house, who received the name of Maurice;” and this is sup- 
posed to have been the hero of Fontenoy. This boy cost his mother 
the Elector’s love, as she suffered some injury at his birth; but his 
father took care of him. A Ms. of thirty-six folio sides, written by 
Maurice de Saxe himself, and lately discovered in the Saxon archives, 
gives an amusing account of his youthful years. According to his own 
showing, he was a thorough young Pickle, exactly like “le diable qui 
fait ce qu’on ne lui demande pas;’” and his tutor gave him up, declaring 
that there was in him a mixture of “stupidité et légéreté” which he 
could not overcome. Maurice certainly never excelled in orthography; 
for his French is perfectly wonderful even for those days. When he 
had attained the ripe age of thirteen, he was put into the army, and 
made to trail a pike like a private soldier. On the march his feet became 
so sore that he was compelled to ride ; but, on his companions jeering 
him, he gallantly went afoot again in spite of the pain. Young Man- 
rice received his “baptism of fire” at the siege of Tournay; but the 
stories told about his bravery by French panegyrists are indubitably 
false. Among others, it has been said that he fought at Malplaquet, 
and at the close of the action said “ qu’il était content de sa journée.” 
The truth is, that his governor kept him away from the field altogether. 
In the campaign of 1710, however, he exposed himself so recklessly in 
the trenches of Bethune, that Prince Eugene reproved him with the 
words, “ Jeune homme, apprenez & ne pas confondre la témérité avec la 
valeur.” The reports of his bravery induced his father to legitimate 
him, and fighting and love-making fully occupied young Maurice’s time 
till the year 1714, when a wife was found for him, in a rich heiress, 
Victoria von Liben. The young couple lived together for seven years, 
in a rather scandalous fashion, spending money with both hands, and 
being generally talked about, not to their advantage, and then agreed 
to separate. With what levity Maurice regarded the whole affair is 
proved by a letter he wrote his father on March 28, 1721: 

“A great man has said that we only have two good days: when we 
come into the world, and go out of it. But this honest man wished to 
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make verses ; for it appeared to me that the going out (of marriage) was 
better than the entering. I went yesterday to the Consistory ; that is 
to say, to the house of M. Leibziger; and after the president had pro- 
nounced, with all the politeness in the world, a sentence, which is gene- 
rally no sentence at all, the superintendent wished to regale me with a 
dish of his cooking ; for priests always want to mix themselves up in 
every thing. But I cut short the harangne by saying, ‘Monsieur, I 
know what you wish to say: we are all great sinners, that is true; 
the proof is given.’ I made my bow, and left what is called the Grand 
Consistory in the meditation of the great truth I had just told them.” 

Maurice appears afterwards to have purposely concealed the fact of 
his marriage. This is evident from a letter from the Pompadour to the 
Maréchale d’Estrées, in which she writes, after the death of Maurice: 

“Talking about that poor Saxe, he at times had strange ideas, I 
asked him one day why he had never married. ‘Madame,’ he said, 
‘as the world wags nowadays, there are few men whose father I should 
care to be, and few women I should like to be the husband of” This 
answer was not gallant, but has some appearance of reason. He also 
said that a wife was not a fitting article of furniture for a soldier.” 

To Maurice were also attributed some lines that circulated in Paris, 
and were evidently written by some one who had had an unpleasant ex- 
perience of the marriage state : 

“Malgré Rome et ses adhérents, 
Ne comptons que six sacraments: 
Vouloir qu’il en soit davantage 
N’est pas avoir le sens commun ; 
Car chacun sait que le mariage 
Et pénitence ne sont qu’un.” 

It was during the early years of his married life that Maurice per- 
formed that gallant exploit which has been so charmingly worked up by 
Lover in his Treasure Trove. During the Polish war of 1716, while 
dining at a village-inn, with only five officers and twelve servants accom- 
panying him, he was attacked by some 500 of the enemy. He fought 
them for five hours, till nightfall, and then made a sally with the four- 
teen companions left him. He seized the necessary horses, and reached 
a neighbouring wood in safety. The details of the affair are probably 
too well known to our readers to require repetition here. 

In 1720 Maurice took a step which decided the course of his whole 
future life. He proceeded to Paris to obtain some appointment, as he 
had no prospects at home. He met with an excellent reception, and was 
made maréchal de camp, with the pay of 10,000 livres. Shortly after, 
he induced his father to buy him the colonelcy of a French regiment. 
He. appears to have burnt his fingers in the Law scheme; for, being 
always in debt, he jumped at such a favourable opportunity of escaping 
from his embarrassments. But his money speculations did not make him 
neglect the fair sex; and one of his adventures created a marked sensa- 
tion. The Prince de Conti, unlike most husbands of the day, had the 
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bad taste to be jealous of his wife, whose lover Maurice was. On the 
night of Dec. 24, 1721, like the heroine in “ Billy Taylor,” the prince 
called for sword and pistol, and forced his way into his wife’s bedroom. 
The lady received him very coolly, and remarked that if he had been 
certain any man was with her, he would have taken very good care to 
keep away.* In Paris it was generally believed that the prince had 
either killed or seriously wounded the count. His friends, therefore, sent 
to his house to inquire. Now it happened that, on the selfsame day, 
Maurice had sprained his foot in the Palais Royal, and supposing that 4 f + 
the inquiries alluded to this, he replied that it was of no consequence. 
Hence the report was naturally confirmed. In 1724 Maurice paid a 
flying visit to London, and rendered himself an aspirant for a place in 
Boxiana by throwing a scavenger who had insulted him into his own 
cart. The impression he produced in London was very favourable, the 
ladies especially honouring him on account of his Parisian reputation. 
But after a while this idle life began to pall on him, and we find him in 
1726 at Dresden, trying to negotiate the sale of his regiment, and give 
up the French service. Love had swayed him long enough, and the turn 
of ambition had arrived. An opportunity was offered him, in the election 
to the duchy of Courland, which he would not let slip. 

It would require at least one number of this Magazine if we at- 
tempted to follow all the intrigues connected with the election of the 
Count de Saxe to the vacant throne. At one moment we find negotia- 
tions going on for his marriage with the Duchess Anne, who really 
appears to have been in love with him ;—this, by the way, is the lady 
whom Carlyle so ungallantly calls “a big, brazen, Russian woman.” 
Then, again, we find Le Fort, the Saxon agent at Petersburg, intriguing 
to procure Maurice the hand of the Princess Elizabeth, who had just 
entered her sixteenth year, and whose portrait, as drawn by the wily 
agent, was well adapted to inflame a connoisseur like Maurice. 

“She is a blonde,” he writes, “not so tall as her sister (Anna Pc- 
trovna), and who inclines to become stouter. She is in other respects 
well built, and of a pleasant middle height, with a round, very graceful 
face ; blue eyes filled with expression” (Le Fort writes jus de moineau, 
which means sparrow-juice, if it means any thing), “a fine complexion, 
and a beautiful throat. As for humour and inclinations, they are very 
different from her elder sister; she is of an excessively lively temper, 
caring little for rain or fine weather, with a vivacity that borders on 
hoydenism. She has always one foot in the air’ (2.e. she is rather skit- 
tish ?), “and thinks of nothing solid; while she has an admirable talent 
for counterfeiting the manner and gestures of every one, and does not 





* Hoym, the Saxon correspondent, in reporting the affair to Warsaw, adds, that 
the lady told her husband on this occasion in confidence “ qu’elle avait sept moyens 
pour le faire cocu.” Six of these she imparted to him on the spot, but kept back 
the seventh, saying, “ Pour le septiéme, je ne vous le dirai pas; car c’est celui dont 
je me sers.” Dear creatures, our great grandmammas ! 
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even spare her relatives. Possessing French very well, German passably, 
she seems to be born for France, as she only likes false brilliancy. A 
certain wit said one day, that she would never have the courage to stab 
herself, even though she were on some occasion to cut the marriage-con- 
tract with a penknife” (“si elle donnait par occasion un coup de canif 
au parchemin conjugal”). 

Elizabeth was so worked upon, that she fell in love with Maurice 
before seeing him, and, as Le Fort writes, awaited his arrival in Peters- 
burg “ avec démangeaison.” When Maurice met Anne some time after 
at Mitau, she took such a fancy to him, that she wrote on his behalf to 
the Empress Catharine, and evinced no disinclination, as Maurice writes 
his father, “‘to become Duchess of Courland a second time through me.” 
It was the old story of “ how happy could I be with either, were t’other 
dear charmer away !” 

Women generally were powerful allies of Maurice. As his impecuni- 
osity was notorious, they made monetary sacrifices for him from the 
Seine to the Neva. At Paris, the lovely actress Adrienne Lecouvreur 
pledged her jewels, and sent him the proceeds—40,000 livres. The 
Polish countesses were wild about him; and we read of one of them 
who pawned her plate in his behalf. In Courland he had the Duchess 
Anne, at Petersburg Elizabeth, as his backers; and hence Le Fort was 
quite correct in writing that Maurice’s opponents were menaced by a 
“guerre de quenouilles.”” Unfortunately his party had reckoned without 
their Menschikoff, who had set his eyes on the fair duchy, and at once 
“put his foot down” on the whole affair, so soon as he found that Mau- 
rice was in earnest. How much we are reminded of a celebrated scene 
at Stamboul when we read the following lines written by Maurice about 
his antagonist ! 

“ Menzikoff appeared here as the arbiter of humanity: he was greatly 
surprised that paltry creatures were so inconsiderate, and knew their 
own interests so little as to refuse the honour he wishes to do them by 
ruling them, and thus repairing the disgrace of their choice; although 
they represent to him in the most respectful manner that they cannot 
receive his orders, he replies to them that they do not know what they 
are saying, and wishes to prove it to them by blows.” 

Maurice’s favourable position in Courland was overthrown by his 
penchant for the fair sex. He offended Duchess Anne in the grossest 
manner it is possible to injure a loving woman’s feelings; and the story 
is so characteristic of him that we must repeat it. 

The Duchess had given him rooms in her palace; on the ground- 
floor opposite to him slept one of her ladies, with whom he commenced 
an intrigue. One night, while she was paying him a visit, there was a 
fall of snow; Maurice, to spare her delicate feet, took her on his back, 
and carried her across the courtyard. Unfortunately, he met an old 
woman with a lantern, who, at the sight of the double-headed figure, 
uttered a loud cry. Maurice tried to kick the lantern out of the old 
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woman’s hand; but his foot slipped, and down he came, with his load, 
atop of her. She, of course, redoubled her yells, which brought the 
guard up. In this way, as Carlyle says, “the big widow discovered that 
he (Maurice) did not like Westphalia hams in that particular form ; he 
only pretended to like them.” The result of this little affair was, that 
Anne went off to Russia, and worked sedulously against Maurice. 

The death of Catharine was followed by the march of General de 
Lascy, at the head of 8000 Russians, into Courland; and Maurice re- 
ceived a hint to be off, with a threat, in case of refusal, of “un pays 
éloigné en perspective,’—a charming euphemism for Siberia. Maurice 
escaped alone by swimming through a lake on horseback ; but his little 
band of soldiers was captured. The whole result of the Courland expe- 
dition, which cost Maurice two years, was an augmentation of his debts, 
—though probably he did not care much for that ; and he held as conso- 
lation the parchment that confirmed his election. On arriving in Paris, 
a fresh disappointment awaited him: he hurried on the wings of love to 
his Adrienne, and found on her mantelpiece a very warm letter from the 
Marquis de Tencin. He hastened off to his rival, and begged him to 
take a walk with him. The latter fancied that a duel was meant, and 
was agreeably disappointed when Maurice led him to Adrienne, and said, 
“My dove, I bring you this gentleman. The vanquished must crown 
the victor.” 

Up to the year 1733 we do not find Maurtce performing any thing 
of consequence. He made a trip to Russia, on matrimonial thoughts 
intent; but it proved a failure., In the above-named year, however, 
Louis XV. declared war against Austria; and a French corps under 
Maréchal Berwick, to which Maurice was attached, crossed the Rhine. 
In this campaign, and in the one of the following year, our hero behaved 
with such gallantry that he obtained his promotion as lieutenant-general. 
An armistice was soon after signed, and the Count was again placed on 
the shelf. In 1737 we catch a glimpse of him, spending his time in 
shooting partridges and hares, and not attending court, “because he 
liked to get to bed early.” The rest of his time he filled up by writing 
gossiping letters to his father. These letters are still preserved in the 
Saxon archives; but do not contain much of importance beyond the 
floating scandal of the day, told rather more coarsely than we find it in 
contemporary memoirs. Of how little importance Maurice was consi- 
dered at the time is proved by the fact that the Duc de Luynes, who so 
carefully treasured up every court incident, does not once mention his 
name till 1741. Louis XV., who had bought Choisy, issued an order that 
nobody was to shoot in the woods of that domain. Maurice, who had 
purchased a small property called “ Aux Pipes,” close to Choisy, solely 
for the purpose of shooting in the royal woods, determined to sell it. 
The king, hearing of this, very politely made an exception in his favour; 
and of course Maurice, in spite of his love of early to bed, hastened to 
Versailles to return thanks. 
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Soon after, the king gave Maurice a proof of his favour by sending 
him a “ brevet de retenue” on his regiment to the value of 50,000 livres. 
By means of this document he was able to raise that sum; and we may 
feel quite sure that he very speedily used it. 

On the accession of Maria Theresa, Frederick of Prussia at once set 
to work to make a rent in the Pragmatic Sanction; and his example 
was followed by the Elector of Bavaria, who was promised the support 
of a French army. Maurice led his cavalry division across the Rhine, 
and fought very bravely in several skirmishes. A sensible observer, 
Captain de Ligniéres, who was attached to Maurice, wrote in this year: 
“Tl aime le métier, et jel’ai toujours dit; c’est un grand homme déguisé; 
on peut se fier 4 lui.” The capture of Prague was the first brilliant 
achievement that attracted attention to Maurice de Saxe. He strictly 
prohibited looting ; and the grateful inhabitants gave him in return a 
valuable diamond. The Elector of Bavaria marched in, and was pro- 
claimed King of Bohemia; but on Maurice congratulating him on his 
new dignity, he replied, “Oh, yes; I am King of Bohemia much in the 
same way as you are Duke of Courland.’’ Who would accuse a German 
prince of so much wit ? 

Maurice next went to Dresden to see his father, and met there Fre- 
derick II. of Prussia, who had come to ask for help from Saxony. Briihl, 
the Saxon minister, who was afraid of Frederick’s ambitious projects, 
tried to gain time by giving him splendid dinners, operas, &c. During 
one of the most important negotiations, it was announced that the opera 
had begun ; and away flew the King of Poland, forgetting all about the 
war. As Frederick recorded, no doubt with an ominous shake of the 
head, “'Ten kingdoms to conquer would not have retained the King of 
Poland a moment longer.” On returning to head-quarters, Maurice dis- 
tinguished himself by taking the strong place of Eger, which caused 
the Elector to write to him very flatteringly, “Que ne pouvez-vous étre 
partout ?”” Shortly after he set off to Russia again, in re the Courland 
chimera. The Empress Elizabeth received him very kindly at Moscow, 
where she had gone for her coronation. We read about a vast quantity 
of eating and drinking, midnight processions through the illuminated 
streets ; but deuce a word about the duchy business. When Maurice 
returned to the scene of action in Germany, he found the posture of 
affairs greatly changed. Saxony and Bavaria had made a separate peace 
with Austria; and the French, under Broglio and Belleisle, had been 
driven back under the walls of Prague. Maurice was placed at the head 
of a corps, with which he marched into Bohemia, and thrashed Trenck 
the Pandour. But the French troops were badly handled; and court 
intrigues, fostered by Maurice’s old rival Prince de Conti, led to his being 
kept in the background. After the battle of Dettingen, however, Broglio 
was recalled, and the Maréchal de Noailles placed at the head of the 
army; while the Count de Saxe received a separate command in Upper 
Alsace. He behaved very gallantly, holding the allies in check; and 
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when the army went into winter quarters he proceeded to Paris, where 
the king received him with special favour. As he could not be made a 
marshal owing to his religion, there was a talk of reviving in his favour 
the old rank of “ capitaine-général,” so that he might hold the inde- 
pendent command of an army. 

In January 1744 Count de Saxe was placed at the head of a corps 
which was to take ship at Dunkirk and support the landing of Charles 
Edward in England. But, as Maurice said, “le vent n’était pas jaco- 
bite.” The transports were cast ashore; and before they could be re- 
paired and put to sea, Admiral Norris arrived with a fleet off Dunkirk, 
and the expedition was countermanded. Charles Edward took such a 
liking to Count de Saxe, that he proposed to make the next campaign 
under him ; but his adherents were opposed to it, fearing lest the Cheva- 
lier might thus render himself unpopular in England. Maurice arrived 
in Paris just in time to foil the intrigues going on against him; and on 
March 26, 1744, was appointed Maréchal de France, thus leaping over 
the heads of eight senior generals on active service. An attempt was 
made on this occasion to win him over to the Catholic faith; but he 
declined, saying that people would fancy the staff was a reward for 
renegadism. It was decided that the army for Flanders should be di- 
vided between De Noailles and De Saxe in the proportions of two-thirds 
and one-third respectively. Before Maurice took the field, he made a 
very profitable bargain with the king: the latter advanced him 200,000 
livres, with which to equip ten letters of marque to fight the English ; 
and the money was to be repaid out of the prizes. Maurice behaved 
magnificently during the campaign, and though the enemy was superior 
in numbers, he managed to keep him in check. Voltaire says of him 
justly :* “Camper et décamper d propos; couvrir son pays; faire sub- 
sister son armée aux dépens des ennemis ; aller sur leur terrain, lorsqu’ils 
s’avancent vers le pays qu’on défend, et les forcer 4 revenir sur leurs pas ; 
rendre par l’habilité la force inutile: c’est ce qui est regardé comme un 
des chefs-d’ceuvre de l’art militaire, et c’est ce que fit le Maréchal de Saxe 
depuis le commencement d’auguste (sie), jusqu’au mois de novembre.” 

Maurice started for the next campaign—that of 1745—in a sad state 
of health ; but to go he was determined. When Voltaire asked him 
sympathisingly, ‘‘ What he could do in such a state of weakness ?” he re- 
plied: “It is not a question of life, but of departing.” Among his bag- 
gage was a carriage full of young baggages; but his surgeon took the 
precaution of posting sentries round his quarters every night, with the 
strictest orders not to let any petticoats pass in. The count’s first step 
was to invest Tournay; and the allies hurried to relieve it. These 
movements led to the battle of Fontenoy, the only one the French ever 
had the honour of winning from the English ; and they did so, after all, 





* Précis du Siécle de Louis XV, cap. xiii. We give the text in-the original, as 
we think it a crime to disfigure any thing written by King Voltaire, 
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by the help of the Irish. Those who desire to read a vivid account of 
this memorable battle we again refer to Lover’s Treasure Trove. We 
need only mention that it was fought with tremendous obstinacy on 
both sides, and that in the final charge Maurice was carried at the head 
of the columns in his litter, as he was too ill to mount his horse. The 
delight of the French at such a rare victory was unbounded. The king 
publicly embraced the Maréchal, and called him “his cousin ;” and Vol- 
taire wrote in his honour the poem of Fontenai, in which he says, like 
a true Frenchman, “ C’est 1i ce fier Saxon, qu’on croit né parmi nous.” 
Probably, however, Maurice felt most flattered at a letter he received 
shortly after from Frederick of Prussia, in which the Protestant hero 
wrote: “ We were talking a few days ago about battles, and discussing 
the point as to what victory most honoured the general. Some said that 
it was Almanza, others declared for Turin. For my part, I was of opinion 
that it was the victory which an almost dying general gained over the 
enemies of France.” The solid pudding Maurice acquired was a pension 
of 40,000 livres, and the Chiiteau de Chambord and its dependencies for 
life. 

Unfortunately for Maurice, he had not only external but also in- 
ternal foes to contend with. Although the king felt that he was indis- 
pensable, the royal vanity was offended by the Maréchal’s independent 
tone: he actually failed so greatly as to omit accompanying the king on 
his walks abroad! The French grandees also felt a jealousy of the 
foreign adventurer, and advised Count Clermont to quit the army, 
“telling the general that it was too humiliating for a prince of the blood 
of France to obey a foreign bastard.” Clermont, however, had the sense 
to let well alone. Another charge against the Maréchal was, that he 
wasted his opportunities, and did not follow up the victory; and there 
appears to have been some truth in this. He soon triumphed over his 
enemies, however, and regained his ascendency with the king. At the 
capture of Brussels, the oriflamme of Francis I. was recovered among other 
trophies, and Maurice received orders to bring it to Paris himself. His 
journey resembled a triumphal procession. When the custom-house offi- 
cers attempted to search his carriage at Peronne, the chief bailli rushed 
forward, crying, “‘ What are you doing, scoundrels? are laurels contra- 
band?” At Versailles he received the same honours which had been 
granted to Turenne and Villars: he worked several hours a day alone 
with the king, and supped at night with the Pompadour, who took a 
great liking to him. When he went to Paris, the mob followed him 
through the streets with shouts ; and on appearing at the Opéra a laurel- 
wreath was handed to him by a young artiste. 

On returning to the army in April 1746, Maurice opened the ball by 
forcing Antwerp to surrender. After the loss of Mons, Charleroi, and 
Namur, the Lowlanders began to feel alarmed, and Prince Charles of 
Lorraine marched to the rescue at the head of 50,000 men. On October 
11, 1746, the Maréchal de Saxe won the brilliant battle of Raucoux ; 
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but the negligence of his lieutenants prevented him from reaping the 
full fruit of the victory. Fresh intrigues at court compelled the hero to 
return shortly after to Paris. The king received him magnificently at 
Fontainebleau, granted him the title of “ Altesse Sérénissime,” and gave 
him six of the cannon captured at Raucoux, which were planted in front 
of his house at Chambord. A Gascon very simply expressed his wonder 
at the number of flags hung up in Notre Dame. “Cadedis,” he ex- 
claimed, “this marshal scandalises one; he is going to turn this church 
into a wardrobe for Madame de Hongrie.” Early in the following year 
the king, who was alarmed at the Marshal’s continued grumbling about 
the favouritism shown in appointing the Prince de Conti generalissimo, 
and afraid lest he might retire permanently to Chambord, appointed 
Maurice “ Maréchal-Général de ses camps et armées,” saying the while, 
“You have served me as well as M. de Turenne served the late king; it 
was fair that I should give you the same grade, and I hope that you will 
imitate him in every thing.” The last remark was a sly attempt at 
proselytism ; but Maurice evaded it by saying “that he hoped to die in 
his majesty’s service, as M. de Turenne had done.” The new dignity 
was accompanied by a further pension of 30,000 livres, and the hero’s 
portrait was put up in the Louvre, with the inscription : 
“Rome eut en Fabius un guerrier politique ; 
Dans Hanuibal Carthage eut un chef héroique : 


La France, plus heureuse, a dans ce fier Saxon 
La téte du premier et le bras du second.” 


On May 31, 1747, the king joined the Maréchal at Brussels, in the 
hope of witnessing another equally glorious victory with that of Fonte- 
noy. The third act of the sanguinary trilogy, as a Frenchman calls it, 
was the battle of Lawfeldt, fought on July 2d following. The battle be- 
gan at 4 a.m., the most important position being the village of Lawfeldt, 
held by 10,000 English and Hanoverians with 50 guns. The first at- 
tack of the French was repulsed. ‘ What do you think of this ?’”’ Mau- 
rice said to Valfons, his aide-de-camp ; ‘‘ we begin badly; the enemy 
hold their ground firmly.” ‘ M. le Maréchal,” was the reply, “you were 
dying at Fontenoy, and beat them; convalescent at Raucoux, and they 
were defeated ; to-day you are in too good a state of health not to crush 
them.” ‘TI accept the augury,” Maurice replied. But the second attack 
also failed. The Maréchal was ever in the hottest fire, and gave his 
orders with the coolness natural to him in the greatest peril. For the 
third attack on Lawfeldt Maurice personally collected the scattered 
troops, and lead them himself within twenty paces of the village. 
This time the victory was decided. The same complaints, raised by 
friends and foes after Raucoux, followed the battle of Lawfeldt. The 
Austrians were again accused of not displaying the requisite activity. 
When Louis XV. asked General Ligonier, who was taken prisoner, 
“By what accident the right wing, composed of Austrian troops, had 
not given way?” the general replied in the first moment of surprise, “ It 
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was true that these accidents were becoming frequent.” Maurice, too, 
was accused of not taking proper advantage of the victory; and even 
Valfons suspected that he did so purposely; for he writes, “He [the 
Maréchal] proved to me that, as he did not wish to end the war, he 
must only win battles by half;” and in another passage of his Souvenirs 
he adds: “The Maréchal was like all generals—too great in time of war 
to desire peace, and to obtain it certainly by too marked successes.” 
The king, however, appeared to be perfectly satisfied, and wrote to the 
Dauphin to tell the Dauphiness to scold her uncle the Marshal for 
having exposed himself like a grenadier. Maurice’s patroness, the 
Pompadour, about this time renewed her correspondence with him. In 
one letter she writes: “It is said, M. le Maréchal, that, amid the fa- 
tigues and toils of war, you still find time to make love. I am a woman, 
and do not blame you ; for love produces heroes, and renders them wise.” 
In another of her letters we find an exquisite bit of flattery. Brissac 
happening in her presence to speak of Saxe, she reproached him, and 
said he ought at least to say M. de Saxe. “ Morbleu!” Brissac replied; 
“who ever thinks of saying M. Cesar or M. Turenne ?” 

The campaign wound up gloriously with the capture of Bergen-op- 
Zoom; and the Marshal was appointed Viceroy of the Netherlands, with a 
pension of 300,000 livres, and a promise that, on the return of peace, he 
should have at least 200,000 livres a year. During his residence in Paris 
at this time he had a liaison with the pretty Marie Rintean, a figurante at 
the Opéra, who bore him a daughter, christened Aurora. This young lady 
married in second wedlock Dupin de Francueil, by whom she had a son, 
Maurice-Francois, who. was the father of the celebrated George Sand. 
On his return to his viceroyalty, Maurice was preparing to open the 
campaign with the siege of Maestricht, when the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was convened. In the following October Maurice resigned his 
viceroyalty, and retired into private life. All the honours he had ac- 
quired could not compensate him for the excitement of war, which had 
become a necessity of existence with him. As he himself said, “ Peace 
is made, and we are going to fall into forgetfulness. We are like cloaks ; 
people only think of us when they see a storm coming up.” With these 
feelings he lent a ready ear to projectors, one of whom wanted him to 
seize on Madagascar, and found akingdom in that island. England and 
Holland, however, opposed the scheme, and it was given up. From this 
time we find the Marshal living at Chambord, or paying a flying visit 
to Berlin and Dresden. He built a hospital and a theatre, and kept 
two tables daily of eighty and sixty covers. Four hundred riding and 
carriage horses stood in his stable, and he lived in a style of princely 
pomp. The last letter he is supposed to have written, dated September 
5, 1750, was on behalf of a danseuse of the name of Riviére, a native of 
Saxony, who wished to remain another year in France. The next news 
heard of him at the Saxon court was his death. Nemesis overtook him 
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in his greatest weakness—his unbridled passion for the other sex. An 
actress of the name of Favart had contrived to escape him for several 
years ; but he at last succeeded in overcoming her scruples in a manner 
unworthy of a hero. “Il entretenoit des filles, qui & la fin l’ont tué; et 
c’est une comédienne, Madame Favart, qui lui a donné le coup de 
griice,” the Pompadour wrote after his death. He died easily, on the 
morning of November 30, 1750. In one of his lucid moments he said 
to Senac, his physician, “ Mon ami, voila la fin d’un beau réve ;” or, as 
others report the words, “ Docteur, la vie n’est qu’un songe; le mien a 
été beau, mais il est court.” Louis XV. himself announced the death to 
King Frederick Augustus ; and we quote the letter as a specimen of 
royal orthography: 


‘“‘ MoNSIEUR MON F'RERE,—La perte que je viens de faire du M# de 
Saxe me penetre de la plus vive douleur, son attachement pour ma per- 
sonne me la fait senter encore plus vivement. Je n’oublieres jamais les 
services importants, qu’il ma rendus, ses qualités supérieurs le rendoient 
bien digne du sang dont il sortait. Je partage bien sincerement avec 
votre Majesté les regrets qu’un si triste evenement a tous egards lui cau- 
seronts en l’assurant de toute l’amitié avec la qu’elle je suis, Monsieur 
mon frére, 

* De votre Majesté bon frére, 


“A Versailles, ce 30 9° 1750. Lovls.” 


Frederick the Great devoted to his memory the well-known elegy to 
Marshal Keith, about “the vain terrors of death and the alarms of 
another life,” which begins with the words, 


“Tl n’est plus, ce Saxon, ce héros, de la France.” 


The contents of this poem, by the way, eventually caused the clergy of 
Amsterdam to speak out openly against the works of the philosopher of 
Sans Souci. In Paris there was any amount of poetry upon him, good, 
bad, or indifferent ; nor were pasquinades wanting. As a specimen of 
the latter, let us quote one, certainly neat in its way: 


“Le Saxon vaillant et paillard 
Dans l’empire des morts rencontra Jeanne d’Are: 
Salut, dit-il, 4 ’héroine 
Qui d’état francais empécha la ruine ! 
Chez ce peuple reconnoissant 
Tu t’es acquis une gloire immortelle— 
Que n’avons nous vecu tous deux en méme temps, 
L’on ne t’eut jamais appelé la Pucelle !” 


As Maurice died a Protestant, he could not be buried in any Catholic 
church, nor could even a “ De Profundis” be sung over him; which 
caused the Queen of France to make her well-known remark, “ What a 
pity that a ‘De Profundis’ could not be read over a man who, by his 
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victories, had caused so many ‘Te Deums’ to be sung in France!” His 
body was carried in a grand procession to Strasburg, and buried in the 
church of St. Thomas, where every traveller will have seen his overlauded 
monument by Pigalle. 

We have followed our hero from the cradle to the grave, and will 
now take a cursory glance at his qualities as a man and a soldier. As 
to his personal appearance, he was of middle height, had pleasant blue 
eyes, and a sweet smile redeemed the sternness which his sunburnt com- 
plexion and bushy black eyebrows might have imparted to his face. 
His powerful frame announced the herculean strength with which he 
was endowed, and which, combined with great activity, rendered him 
a master in all chivalrous exercises, except dancing, to which he never 
took a fancy. The portraits of him which we have seen certainly re- 
present him as very good-looking, although the Pompadour tells us that 
in the last days of his life he was only a walking corpse, nothing being 
left of him but the name. Apart from a handsome person, nature had 
gifted him with excellent qualities. He was an affectionate son to his 
mother, and returned her all the tenderness that she lavished on him. 
He treated his royal father with reverence, but also with self-respect ; 
and, though he disobeyed him in the Courland business, it may be al- 
leged in his excuse that he believed his father was not in earnest. He 
was on the most kindly terms with his half brothers and sisters, and ever 
ready to give them help by word or deed when they needed it. Dis- 
playing great amiability in society, he won all with whom he came in 
contact. Courteous to his inferiors, he would not bate an inch to his 
equals; and much of the odium he experienced in France may be as- 
cribed to the fact that he refused to spare the vanity of the nobles. 
The son of a great king, as he once described himself, he believed him- 
self the equal of kings, and at liberty to neglect the ordinary forms of 
etiquette. In selecting his society, he sought for amusement rather 
than high birth; and this was more especially the case in his connec- 
tion with the fair sex. The Pompadour, writing one day to the Mar- 
quise d’Estrées, and alluding to some people he associated with, whom 
she considered unworthy of him, adds, “judge by that of the company 
he keeps.” We find constant traits of his humanity and kindness in 
the multitudinous memoirs published about him. When one of his 
pages was attacked with the small-pox, he would not have him removed 
from the palace, but himself went away for a season. Gifted with 
healthy common-sense, but with talents only adapted for strategy and 
mechanics, he was deficient in a thorough education; and his later 
studies in France under Folard’s guidance could not fill up the gap 
which youthful neglect had left. Still, he was fully conscious of this 
defect. When the Maréchal de Noailles one day uttered the certainly 
peculiar wish that he should get admitted to the Académie Francaise, 
Maurice replied to the following effect: “It would suit me about as 
well as a ring would a cat. Why do you not belong to it? I fear 
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ridicule ; and this idea seems to me specially ridiculous.”* He had not 
the remotest notion of politics, and his upright mind could never find 
the right road through the labyrinths of diplomacy. Painting and music 
were the fine arts which most pleased him; and, indeed, he was con- 
sidered a connoisseur in the matter of pictures. 

With much light, however, there was no lack of shadow. Argenson, 
in his Memoirs, says of him and Léwendal: “Tous deux aiment l’argent 
en Allemands; ils ne se piquent point de désintéressément ;” but the 
charge is certainly unfounded as regards our hero. On the contrary, 
extravagance was his failing; and though he required a great deal of 
money at all times, he certainly never sought it for its own sake. When 
the Pompadour says of him, “I often had occasion to see him, and be- 
lieve I have thoroughly read his character. He was only great at the 
head of an army; every where else he had the littlenesses of vulgar 
minds,” she only referred to his connexion with women, for in no other 
instance was the charge true. He was ambitious and greedy of honour, 
but not vain. Dreams of crowns, of royal marriages, of improvised 
dynasties, certainly played around him all his life: Courland—eventually 
even the island of Tabajo—was to procure him the crown which his 
birth had refused him. The worst of his failings was indubitably his 
coarse sensuality; he gave way to the satisfaction of his passions, until 
want of moderation destroyed his iron frame, and brought him to a pre- 
mature grave. What a bad husband he was, and how lightly he thought 
of the marriage estate, we have already seen; and it is also proved by a 
passage in his Réveries, where he says that every marriage should only 
be contracted for five years. Although he adhered to the Protestant 
faith, and repulsed the brilliant offers made him by Louis XV. to turn 
recreant, it was not through any conviction so much as a fear lest people 
might fancy he changed his faith for the sake of worldly advantages. 
We fear, therefore, we must believe what the Pompadour writes of him: 
“Poor Saxe died in his bed, like an old woman; and, like M. de Ca- 
tinat, believing nothing, and, possibly, hoping for nothing.” 

If we regard Maurice as a general and a soldier, we find opinions 
varying about him. We have seen how high one of the most competent 
judges, Frederick the Great, reckoned him. Flattery has exaggerated 
his merits,—he has been called “le dieu de la guerre ;” while, on the 
other hand, envy and jealousy have sought to depreciate him. But that 
he was a great man, and one of the first generals of his age, remains 
recorded on the tablets of history. A recent writer about Maurice de 
Saxe, De la Barre Duparcq, remarks: “The Maréchal de Saxe is only 
a captain of the second rank; he did not rise to the level either of 
Turenne, who preceded him, nor of Frederick, who succeeded him.” 





* We have not given a specimen of Maurice’s powers of writing French. Here 
is a favourable sample, the original of the above: “ Que sela malet (cela m/’alloit) 
comme une bage a un cha (bague 4 un chat). Pourcois nan aites vous pas? Je 
creins les ridiqules et se luy si paret un.” 
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We bear in mind, however, that another Frenchman lately declared 
Wellington to have been a captain of the second class, and feel com- 
forted accordingly. Moreover, Duparcq adds, fairly enough, when dis- 
cussing the obstacles that met Maurice on all sides: “ Frequently he 
could only act as a second-class general; for that was the sole method 
of rendering success possible.” While on the one hand we cannot ac- 
quit Maurice of the charge of purposely trying to lengthen a campaign 
which could alone procure him honours and distinction, on the other we 
must concede that he always strove to alleviate the horrors of war, and 
check wanton bloodshed. He said, “ It is better to wait a few days than 
run the risk of uselessly losing a grenadier, whom it takes twenty years 
to form.” 

His personal bravery, his calmness in action, and his parental care 
for his soldiers, rendered him their idol. He was indefatigable in pro- 
viding them food, and personally visited the hospitals and magazines. 
At the same time, he always managed to keep his men in good humour ; 
and though his jokes often smelt of the barracks, for which they were 
designed, they never failed in their effect. When, once, an order intro- 
duced white cravats in the army, and they proved ata review to be 
very dirty, he said, “ You fellows ought to be ordered to wear black 
cravats, to get you to put on white ones.” Strict in duty, he was, as a 
rule, inexorable when he had passed sentence ; once, however, he allowed 
himself to be moved. A soldier, we are told, was sentenced to be 
hanged for stealing an article worth only a crown. As he was being led 
to the gallows, Maurice met him, and said, “ What an ass you must have 
been to risk your life for a crown!” “ Monsieur le Maréchal,” the con- 
demned man replied, “I have risked it daily for two sous.” This 
answer saved his life. When the troops committed excesses, he pun- 
ished the officers, because it was the duty of the latter to keep their 
men in check. “ A general,” he says, in his Réveries, “ must be gentle, 
and have no species of humour; not know what hatred means; punish 
without mercy, and, above all, those who are dearest to him, but never 
get out of temper.” 

Such was Maurice de Saxe ; and, with all his faults, we cannot refuse 
him his niche in the Walhalla of Glory. 


L. W. 
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Only in the Day. 


By tHe Avutuor or “ Twice Lost.” 








WE are only in the bay ; 
At our gate the storm must stay, 
Doing homage ere he win 
Leave to show his face within. 
Through our floor the sunbeams go, 
Straight above, and still below ; 
Earth’s deep root they touch, end bear 
This blue weight of vaulted air. 
Darkness wraps our rocky walls 
In a slow embrace,— 
Softly, as a shadow falls 
On a lovely face. 
Pleasant must it be to stay 
Always only in the bay. 


When the sea looks dim and large, 
Breaking fiercely at the marge, 
Where the white unwearied flakes 
Clasp and climb the cliff like snakes,— 
Chased from yonder rushing sky, 
When the quick lights fall and fly 
Green as fairy rings, but meet 
For the tread of sterner feet ; 
When, like silver javelins hurled 
From an angry hand, 
Birds, across the blackness whirled, 
Drop from sky to sand ;— 
Then we shake our heads, and say, 
There’s wild work outside the bay. 


If a wounded ship and spent 

Staggers in with banners rent, 
Much we long to hear her tell 
What she saw before she fell: 
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ONLY IN THE BAY. 


Hungry waves that, far from shore, 
Rise like lions when they roar, 
Tossing from their war-necks proud 
Manes that tangle in the cloud ; 
Winds like flame, that smite and tear, 
Slaying as they go; 
While white darkness fills the air 
With a spray like snow. 
O! we hold our breath, and say, 
Better shipwreck, than to stay 
Always only in the bay. 














St will out.” 


By tue Avutuor or “ A Waite Hanp anp Brack Tuums.” 


SrupEnts of classic literature may remember that when the Emperor 
Caracalla invited Papinianus to justify the fratricide of which he, Cara- 
calla, had been guilty, that polite jurisconsult replied that the murder 
of one’s brother was an act more easy to commit than to excuse. 

Some time before this, Papinianus’ conscience had like to have 
been put to a still severer test. Caracalla had accompanied his father, 
Severus, to Britain ; and, riding one day in his train, under the control 
of a frightful impulse, drew his sword to assassinate him. <A ery from 
some one induced the intended victim to turn his head. At his look, 
Caracalla’s weapon stole back to its sheath. That evening Severus sum- 
moned his son to his chamber; Papinianus and Castor stood beside 
him, and on the table lay a naked sword. 

“Tf, my son, you desire my life,” said the old Roman sternly, “ take 
it now, and here,—not in the light of day and before mankind. If you 
want courage for such a deed, here stand two men whom I, their em- 
peror, have commanded to obey you.” 

What mild censure would have emanated from the worthy Papini- 
anus had the offer been accepted, can only be matter of conjecture. 
Caracalla, as we know, turned out so excellent a son, that when at 
length Severus died the natural death of age, he put to death the entire 
medical staff, whose exertions had failed to prolong his parent’s days. 

Solon and Romulus, whose criminal codes embraced every imagin- 
able delinquency, assigned no unusual penalty to parent-murder,—in a 
noble pretence of doubt that so foul a crime could stain the annals of 
humanity. Unhappily, as ages rolled on, it became apparent that the 
malignity of human passions recognised no such limit; whereupon (said 
Cicero, pro Roscio Amerino), “Since there is no law so sacred that 
man’s audacity shall not violate it, those whom nature cannot restrain 
must be deterred by terror-striking punishinent.” 

The Roman law ordained that such a criminal be enclosed in a 
leathern sack, together with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape (the first to 
signify the parricide more brute than man; the second as type of a wild 
libidinous nature; the third in allusion to the pain which was believed 
to accompany its nativity; the last because its half-human features de- 
stroyed the sole remaining distinction), and with these companions flung 
into the nearest river. 

In later times, the law of almost every nation has annexed to the 
usual penalties of murder some circumstance of obloquy calculated to 
mark its detestation of this horrible form of turpitude. 
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In this country an exceptional punishment—burning alive—was, as 
in the case of husband-murder, sometimes applied. 

At York, in 1705, Mary Coole was convicted of parricide. In her 
. defence, she boldly asserted that her crime was no worse than that of 
the Parliament of England, who had destroyed the king their father ; 
or of the queen, who had permitted hers to die in exile. She was de- 
prived of her tongue and hand, and copdemned to the stake. 

In France, much later, this crime—even the intention of it—was 
punished by cutting off the hand; after which the culprit was broken 
alive on the wheel, his body burned, and the ashes scattered to the 
winds. And such was the inevitable penalty at the period when the 
following remarkable case was added to the black archives of French 
crime. 

The 16th of October 1712, a fete-day in the little town of St. Bar- 
nabé near Marseilles, was, moreover, a day of reconciliation in the 
family of the Sieur de Salis, a retired officer of distinction, inhabiting 
a handsome villa just beyond the town. 

This gentleman’s family consisted of seven children, viz. two daugh- 
ters (professed nuns) and five sons: Antoine (a lieutenant in the navy), 
Jean-Baptiste, Francois-Guillaume, Etienne-Gayetan (in the army), and 
Louis-César, a lad of thirteen. 

M. de Salis, at forty, had married a woman twenty-two years his 
junior,—very beautiful, but of a violent, implacable temper. Their 
married life had consequently been one series of bitter quarrels and 
hollow reconciliations. In all these, Madame de Salis had never lost 
sight of one especial object,—that of weakening the bonds of duty and 
affection between the children and their father, and attaching the former 
exclusively to herself; an aim in which, as will be seen, she had been 
but too successful. 

On the day above mentioned, M. de Salis had been induced to for- 
give his second son, Jean-Baptiste, a grave dereliction of duty, in having 
married, without consent, the pretty penniless daughter of M. Senelon, 
curate of the parish. 

The reconciliation was, however, complete; and the old gentleman 
had insisted upon his son’s remaining to dinner, though engaged to par- 
take of that meal with his father-in-law. 

The dinner had passed off with unwonted good humour and cor- 
diality, and Madame de Salis had withdrawn to her own apartment, 
when Francois-Guillaume, intending to go to the fete, applied to his 
father for some money for the purpose. Now it was one of the mother’s 
plans for maintaining her ascendency with the children, to be herself 
their purse-bearer. Her husband, therefore, unprepared for his son’s 
request, and having, indeed, but little to spare, tendered him a coin of 
such modest value that the latter conceived himself insulted, 

This may seem, a trifling cause for anger. In point of fact, it was 
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but the breaking forth of that hidden fire which had never ceased to 
smoulder in the hearts of all the sons against their unhappy father. 

The latter becoming irritated in his turn, words rose higher and 
higher; others (especially the newly-pardoned Jean-Baptiste) joined in 
the quarrel; and finally, Madame de Salis, rushing in, and taking the 
part of her sons, increased their fury tenfold. At length Francois- 
Guillaume, not content with vituperating his father, in his maniacal rage 
drew his sword. 

At this last outrage M. de Salis started from his seat, and summon- 
ing a Turkish servant—one Hassan-Ali—bade him saddle a horse, loudly 
declaring his intention to proceed straight to Marseilles and lodge a 
formal complaint against his unnatural children. 

Not reflecting that the parent who threatens most loudly is often the 
slowest to execute, and completely blinded by passion, Madame de Salis 
exhorted her sons to oppose their father’s exit, assuring them that, should 
he do as he had threatened, their ruin was inevitable. 

The old gentleman persisting, a desperate struggle commenced, the 
maddened woman actually dragging him back by the hair of his head, 
while the sons secured his arms and legs. Thus overpowered, he was 
flung to the ground, and, in falling, received on the forehead a wound 
so severe as almost to render him unconscious. Rallying a little, the 
unhappy father appealed in touching terms to his cowardly assailants : 

“What have I done to you, boys, that you treat me as though I were 
your deadly enemy? If you have ceased to obey and honour me as a 
father, at least remember that we are still united in a common human- 
ity. Look at these gray hairs! Will my own children be my mur- 
derers ?” 

Finding his remonstrances produce no effect, M. de Salis now uttered 
a loud, lamentable cry ; and it was probably in attempting to stifle this 
that Jean-Baptiste grasped him so tightly by the throat as to reduce 
him to complete insensibility. In fact, whether or not he died at this 
instant was never fully known. What is certain is, that the guilty 
band felt they had now gone too far to recede; and, with clutching, 
convulsive hands, and—it was said—the sword of Francois-Guillaume, 
made their horrible work complete. 

During the frightful scene, the younger son, Louis-César, had 
crouched weeping in a corner, longing, but not daring, to succour his 
father. For a similar reason, the Turkish servant had remained in- 
active. ‘The only other domestic, Susanne Borelli, was absent at the 
féte. 

No sooner was the parricide consummated, than dismay succeeded. 
The actors in this tragedy, disordered, breathless, flecked with blood, 
stood gaping in each other’s white faces, as though they wist not what 
next to do. The bright autumn sun streamed in full upon the re- 
cumbent figure of their victim. They almost recoiled before the mute 
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inquisitor ; but, as yet, there was no voice of vengeance, “ Patient, be- 
cause eternal,” says Tertullian. 

The instinct of self-preservation soon aroused them to action; and 
she whose influence had brought about the deed, was the first to regain 
sufficient self-command to take measures for averting its consequences. 
Aware that the chief danger lay in the chance of some one of the party, 
in the first horror of what had passed, involuntarily betraying himself 
and the rest, she assumed a calmness she was far from feeling, and af- 
fected to treat the matter in the light of a mere misadventure. 

She had the firmness to search her husband’s pockets, and take his 
keys and money. Of the latter, she gave a portion to Francois-Guil- 
laume, desiring him to go, as he had proposed, to the féte; but to return 
early, and help in “ putting things to rights.” 

She ordered Jean-Baptiste and Hassan-Ali to convey the body to a 
chamber on the top floor, and bring the key to her. 

Her next step was a bold one. She sent Louis-César to the curate, 
M. Senelon, requesting his attendance; and, on his arrival, quietly in- 
formed him that his son-in-law Jean-Baptiste and Francois-Guillaume 
had killed their father. 

Madame de Salis had judged M. Senelon aright. Horror-stricken as 
he was, he could not bring himself to denounce the husband of his 
child. Compelled, therefore, to aid the concealment of that atrocious 
crime, he suggested that the body should be placed in bed, and that it 
should be given out that M. de Salis had died of apoplexy. 

On learning, however, that the marks of violence were too apparent 
for this explanation, the curate proposed that the body should be let fall 
from an upper window into the garden, dressed as it was, and with the 
finger still retaining the ring of a bird-cage which usually hung outside, 
and in striving to reach which it might be surmised that M. de Salis 
had overbalanced himself and fallen. Having, as it were, forced him- 
self to give this advice, the curate turned to withdraw; but pausing on 
the threshold, spoke a parting word : 

“Though I have consented—against my conscience and my duty— 
to aid in the present concealment of this unnatural and horrible deed, be 
sure that no human craft or caution will secure your permanent safety. 
Prepare yourselves, by your future lives, for the inevitable judgment, 
even of man. Preserve your secret with what fidelity you may, mark 
my warning,—#t will out !” 

Now was seen a curious feature of humanity. Jean-Baptiste, who 
had been foremost in the murderous assault, trembled from head to foot 
at the very thought of the fresh indignity he was called on to inflict 
upon the senseless corpse. He at first positively refused to lay a finger 
on the body; and it required all his mother’s influence to overcome his 
repugnance. As it was, he was seized with a deadly sickness in the act ; 
and the dishonoured frame that fell prone among the crushed flowers 
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was hardly more livid and corpse-like than he who dropped it there. As 
for Madame de Salis, who had by this time regained all her natural self- 
possession, she neglected nothing that might further the deceits She 
threw her husband’s hat into the garden; and then going down to her 
hen-house, killed some fowls, and sprinkled the blood about the prostrate 
body. 

Tn a few minutes shricks and cries warned the neighbours that some- 
thing had happened at the house of De Salis; and these, rushing in, 
found the family in the act of lifting up the body from the earth. It 
was placed upon the nearest couch, amidst tears and plaints ; and every 
means for restoring animation resorted to with well-acted assiduity. These 
exhausted, Madame de Salis gave herself up to the wildest grief, tearing 
her hair, and exhibiting every token of despair; the rest, each according 
to his several gift, imitating as best they might. 

A magistrate now arrived, and, attended by two surgeons, examined 
the body. Not the slightest suspicion of foul play visited their minds. 
The medical men reported that M. de Salis had died from injuries re- 
ceived in an accidental fall; and the bereaved family were quickly left 
to the free indulgence of their sorrow. 

This satisfactory proceeding removed a great source of anxiety. The 
whole party, excepting the young Louis-César, assembled at supper with 
renewed courage, the mother assuring them that, were they but true to 
themselves, their future life would be far happier and more peaceful than 
hitherto. 

Matters did go on for some months with a tranquillity hitherto 
foreign enough to that unhappy home, when a little cloud made its 
appearance above their horizon, M. de Salis had possessed but slender 
means beyond the provision he received from government. The family 
soon began to feel the pressure of poverty; and, finding their resources 
all but exhausted, the sons—with the exception of Antoine, already pro- 
vided for—wrote a joint letter to their uncle, the Count de Salis, de- 
scribing in touching terms their destitute position, and entreating his 
influence to ameliorate it. In answer to their application, the count 
conferred on the family a pension of six hundred livres a year. 

In this interval, certain suspicions having arisen in the minds of the 
two absent sons, Antoine the sailor and Etienne-Gayetan the soldier, 
these two arranged a joint visit to their home ; and, taking their youngest 
brother apart, subjected the lad to so close and searching an examination, 
that he ended by divulging the horrible secret, and describing minutely 
the tragedy of which he had been a witness. ‘There followed a family 
consultation, in which fresh pledges for the concealment of the secret 
were exchanged ; and these would probably have been observed, had not 
the allowance granted by the count proved a source of fatal division. 
Madame de Salis insisted that this money should be paid over to her, as 
most competent to use it for the general benefit. To this her sons, who 
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had ceased to treat her with their wonted deference, demurred ; and the 
party separated, Madame de Salis repairing to Aix, Guillaume-Francois 
and Etienne-Gayetan remaining at St. Barnabé, Jean-Baptiste and 
Louis-César taking up their residence at Marseilles. 

It was not without opposition from Jean-Baptiste that Etienne- 
Gayetan took possession of the paternal mansion, &c. The latter’s ob- 
ject, however, had not been a selfish one. He was a good economist, 
and believed himself capable of developing the resources of the little 
property for the advantage of all. An angry correspondence followed 
between the brothers, and arrived at such a point, that Etienne-Gayetan 
was induced to remind his elder, that not only the latter’s fortunes, but 
his life, were at the mercy of the man he vilified. Jean-Baptiste was of 
violent and headstrong disposition. The threat only enraged him the 
more. Whether he was transported beyond himself, or whether he 
secretly believed that his brother would never take the step at which 
he darkly hinted, at all events he replied with disdain and defiance. 
Thereupon Etienne-Gayetan seized his pen, and, with pulses still throb- 
bing, wrote to an vld comrade of his father’s—the Marquis de Montolieu 
—a precise detail of the frightful transaction. 

Scarcely had the marquis read and reflected on this startling com- 
munication, when a visitor was announced—Louis-César. What pre- 
cisely passed at this interview never appeared. It ended, however, in 
the lad’s dismissal, carrying with him the letter, and a verbal caution to 
Jean-Baptiste, which the marquis probably believed would suffice to in- 
duce the accused either to stand forward and clear himself, or to rid the 
country of his presence. 

Jean-Baptiste resolved to attempt the former. In great alarm he 
wrote hastily to the marquis, and, with-much ingenuity and no small 
eloquence, cast the whole guilt of the murder upon his mother and his 
brother Guillaume-Francois. Here were already two traitors to the 
guilty compact. Another quickly succeeded. 

Madame de Salis, made aware of the quarrels among her sons and 
the threats of Etienne-Gayetan, became extremely uneasy. She lost 
sleep and appetite. Her mind perpetually recalled the scene of murder, 
with sensations of liorror and dread such as had not accompanied even 
the act itself. A consciousness of impending vengeance associated itself 
with every idea that crossed her mind, with every habitual movement of 
the day, with every nightly vision. At length, in despair of other means 
of saving herself, she wrote to the Count de Salis, her brother-in-law, 
revealing the bloody deed in all its atrocity, but laying it to the charge 
of Jean-Baptiste alone. 

The horror with which her correspondent received this information 
may be conceived. It was some time before he could collect himself 
sufficiently to make any reply. When he did so, it was conceived in the 
following terms : 
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“T forward to you, my dear sister, a letter which has been addressed 
to me under your seal. It is probably from some enemy, who has copied 
your handwriting so skilfully that one might almost swear it was your 
own. Destroy it forthwith, and be careful to give no ground for at- 
tacks of such a character from any one whomsoever. I shall write to 
my brother’s old friend, the Marquis de Montolieu, recommending my 
nephews to his care, in the hope that he may be able to reconcile their 
differences, and recall them to their filial duty.” 

Meanwhile the letter of Jean-Baptiste to M. de Montolieu had 
thrown the latter into the greatest consternation. Of the murder he 
entertained not the slightest doubt. The question which perpetually 
suggested itself to his conscience was, whether, or for how long, he should 
suffer the actors in a crime of such atrocity to pollute society with their 
presence. After mitch consideration, he resolved to confide the matter 
to an intimate friend, the Marquis de Cavoy; and, accordingly, to him 
he transmitted the whole fatal history, intimating, at the same time, his 
determination to isolate the guilty family from society. 

The Marquis de Cavoy immediately communicated with the Count 
de Salis, proposing to use their united influence to obtain a decree of 
banishment. But to this the count objected that his object—that of 
keeping the matter quiet—would be defeated, as the king would infalli- 
bly inquire the grounds of the application for the lettre de cachet, and, 
on learning them, would, with equal certainty, deliver the criminals into 
the hands of justice. He promised, however, to write a soothing letter 
to M. de Montolicu, and also to restore peace in the divided family. 

Up to this moment, it will be seen, the prudence and sagacity of the 
Count de Salis had averted the danger that had been caused by the im- 
prudence of Madame de Salis and her sons. But divine justice had 
decreed the revelation of the crime, and brought about this result in an 
unexpected manner. 

The Count de Salis, before permitting his friend the Marquis de 
Cavoy to depart, had exacted from him a promise to destroy the letter 
of M. de Montolieu, which he had left in his cabinet. On returning 
home, the marquis, mindful of his promise, took out the letter and 
placed it in his pocket, intending to burn it in a brasier in the hall. As 
he entered that apartment, a servant announced a messenger from the 
minister of justice, M. de Pontchartrain, who desired to see him in- 
stantly on a political matter of importance, on which they had already 
several times conferred. 

De Cavoy hastened to the minister’s residence, and a discussion, 
which drove the business of the morning entirely from his mind, ended 
in M. de Pontchartrain requesting his friend to leave with him all the 
papers connected with the subject of their consultation, and to visit him 
again on the following day. 

An hour later, as the statesman still sat in meditation, the docu- 
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ments before him, a strange expression in one of them chanced to 
catch his eye—“ atrocious murder.” He took up the paper, and 
read it from beginning to end. It was the letter of the Marquis de 
Montolieu ! 

It at once occurred to the astute minister that his friend had pur- 
posely chosen this manner of bringing the affair to his knowledge, with 
the view of avoiding the painful duty of coming forward as actual in- 
former. In any case, however, M. de Pontchartrain felt that there was 
but one course open to him; and this he at once adopted. Going 
straight to the palace, he laid the matter before the king. The latter, 
struck with horror, directed that the parties should be immediately 
arrested, and that M. Lebret, president of Provence, and M. Lagarde, 
procureur-general, should take measures for bringing them to condign 
punishment. 

Early on the succeeding day M. de Cavoy, having discovered the 
loss of his letter, made his appearance in some disorder at the minister’s 
house, and desired leave to examine the documents he had left. M. de 
Pontchartrain at once informed him of what had been done, mentioning 
at the same time the impression he had conceived that such a proceed- 
ing would be in accordance with his visitor’s wishes, since it was not to 
be supposed that he (the latter) would knowingly cast a veil over so 
horrible a crime. M. de Cavoy retired without reply. 

It so happened that M. Lagarde was supping at the house of M. le 
Bret when the missive conveying the king’s commands was delivered to 
the latter. Both these gentlemen had been personally acquainted with 
M. de Salis and his family; both were alike thunderstruck at the start- 
ling intelligence. 

M. Lagarde avowed his entire disbelief. That Madame de Salis was 
possessed of a warm temper, had been pretty generally known; but that 
this lady, and her orderly and seemingly dutiful children, should have 
been guilty of such a diabolical crime, appeared positively incredible. 

His host agreed with him. It was now eight months since this sup- 
posed murder. The magistrates had attended at the time; the surgeons 
had made their report. Such charges were not unprecedented, as the 
work of secret slanderers who had a grudge against some unfortunate 
family. 

But on M. Lagarde’s arriving at his own house, he found a commu- 
nication awaiting him from M. de Pontchartrain, in which the crime, 
with all its details, was fully set forth. He was enjoined to lose not @ 
moment in securing the murderers; and accordingly issued the necessary 
directions, in pursuance of which lieutenant of police Bonnet, with an 
escort of archers, proceeded to St. Barnabé, and, quietly surrounding the 
house, arrested the two sons, Guillaume-Francois and Etienne-Gayetan, 
in their beds. 

Finding that Jean-Baptiste and Louis-César were still at Marseilles 
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Bonnet induced his prisoners to write to their brothers, proposing a 
general family council, for the arrangement of their affairs ; and that 
they should, for that purpose, come on the morrow to St. Barnabé. 

Bonnet himself, attended by three archers in disguise, was the bearer 
of this missive, and, on reaching the residence of the brothers, met 
Jean-Baptiste in the act of going out. The latter perused the note with 
an air of doubt and perplexity, and, after a minute’s hesitation, returned 
a verbal answer, to the effect that if his brothers desired a conference 
they had better come to Aim at Marseilles. Thereupon Bonnet placed 
both brothers in the custody of his archers. ‘ 

But a few hours elapsed before the indefatigable lieutenant made his 
appearance in the apartment of Madame de Salis, at the house of her 
friend, M. Aillaud, of Aix. On learning his errand, the unhappy woman 
fell into a paroxysm of grief and terror. She clung to a pillar, crying 
out that she would not quit the house without a promise that she 
should have an interview with the procureur-general. The latter was 
appealed to, and acceded to her wish; but the interview, at which several 
persons were present, led, as might be expected, to no result beneficial 
to the prisoner ; and she was then lodged in the prison at Marseilles, 
within whose gloomy walls she encountered her four sons. 

The king now reiterated his commands that the process should be 
commenced without a day’s delay. But, in the brief interval that neces- 
sarily ensued, no care had been taken to separate the accused from each 
other. In consequence, they had concerted a line of defence which 
threatened, at the first interrogation, if adhered to, to defeat the ends of 
justice. 

The first important witness was the Turk, Hassan-Ali, who deposed 
that the death of his master was occasioned by a fall from the window 
while feeding a pet bullfinch. 

This dreaded witness having thus delivered himself, a zealous friend 
of the accused hastened to smuggle him away into a place of conceal- 
ment. Something, however, in the man’s demeanour had awakened 
suspicion in the mind of the experienced procureur-general. He sharply 
censured the lieutenant for not having included this witness among his 
prisoners. 

The lieutenant replied that, the minister of justice having limited 
his instructions to the arrest of the mother and sons,—while aware of 
the presence at the death-scene of Hassan-Ali,—he, Bonnet, had natur- 
ally concluded that there was a certain object in thus leaving the man 
at liberty. The matter was quickly settled through the impyudence of 
the Turk himself, who, venturing from his retreat, was re-arrested, and 
lodged in gaol. 

In the mean time the second witness, Susanne Borelli, had undergone 
examination, but had revealed nothing of importance. It was manifestly 
on Hassan-Ali that the prosecution would be compelled to rely. To 
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extort the truth from him all legal means were speedily put in action. 
He passed through two protracted interrogatories without approaching 
a jot nearer to the truth. It was then resolved to place him in a dun- 
geon, upon bread-and-water; and the effect of this system was soon 
apparent. 

Hassan-Ali purchased an improved state of things by denouncing 
Guillaume-Francois as the parricide, and faintly implicating Jean-Bap- 
tiste. These two were consequently placed in separate cells. But here 
the matter seemed to rest. So long as both were silent, the testimony 
of Hassan-Ali was innocuous. 

Five months elapsed, when the Turk suddenly requested leave to 
amend his former statement ; and now exonerated Madame de Salis and 
Guillaume-Francois, declaring that Jean-Baptiste alone was guilty. 

In addition to this testimony, other parties came forward to declare 
that Madame de Salis had expressed her intention to practise upon her 
husband with some slow poison, that should at least confine him to his 
bed, and thus leave her the sole direction of the household. 

This was confirmed by Jean-Baptiste, who acknowledged that his 
mother had on several occasions sent him to purchase the drugs—which, 
however, the chemist had refused to furnish. 

Finding the tide set so strongly against her,—and inspired, above 
all, with resentment against Jean-Baptiste.—Madame de Salis now re- 
solved to take her turn at confession, and accordingly denounced the 
former as the sole assassin. She declared that her only reason for re- 
serve had been a natural reluctance to betray her son to the scaffold ; 
but that, since Hassan-Ali had evidently been tampered with on his 
behalf, and been prevailed on to inculpate herself and Guillaume-Fran- 
cois, she now resolved to declare the truth. 

Invited to reconcile this statement with her letter to M. de Monto- 
lieu, she denied the inferences attempted to be drawn from the latter,— 
and (for M. de Montolieu had died in the interval) this point was aban- 
doned. 

The mother and son were now confronted. The latter uttered no 
reproach ; he listened in silence to her deposition ; then addressed her, 
in a low quiet tone, as follows: 

“Can you in your conscience, mother, persist in a statement that 
casts upon me—the least guilty—the whole burden of such a crime? 
Was it not Guillaume-Francois who drew his sword upon my father? 
Did not you yourself, at the first commencement of the quarrel, rush 
from yoyr apartment, seize our victim by the hair, and, when he was 
flung to the ground, assist in trying to strangle him? Was it not Guil- 
laume-Francois who struck him on the temple with the sword, while I 
in vain strove to stanch the flowing blood ?” 

His mother hung her head without reply ; and now the other two 
brothers, Guillaume-Francois and Louis-César (the guilty and the inno- 
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cent), added their testimony, the general effect of which was to exonerate 
their mother, and to lay the crime on Jean-Baptiste. 

The process, which had lasted nearly twelve months, at length termi- 
nated with the following decree : 

“ Jean-Baptiste,—guilty of murder and parricide,—condemned to 
have both hands cut off; his arms, legs, thighs, and body to be bruised 
and broken ; afterwards to be fixed upon the wheel, there to linger so 
long as God shall please ; after which, his body to be burned and scat- 
tered to the winds. A fine of ten livres to the king. 

“ Guillaume-Francois, the same, sparing one hand. 

** Louis-César,—guilty of not interposing,—condemned to be present 
at the execution of his brothers; then to perpetual banishment. 

“ Madame de Salis,—for aiding in the murder,—sentenced to decapi- 
tation. 

“ Hassan-Ali,—for failing to assist his master,—to stand for two 
hours in the pillory. 

“ Etienne-Gayetan and Susanne Borelli, acquitted.” 

An appeal having been subsequently made against the sentence, the 
whole of the prisoners were conveyed to Aix, where the mother was 
lodged in a chamber of the Conciergerie, and the brothers Jean-Baptiste 
and Guillaume-Francois in separate cells. 

The case had by this time created an extraordinary sensation ; and 
when at length the judgment on appeal was delivered, the greatest 
anxiety was evinced by all ranks to obtain a place of hearing. The 
imposing hall of the Palais de Justice was crowded with persons of the 
highest distinction, not a few of whom were connected by family ties 
with the accused. The decree confirmed, with some slight modifications, 
the former sentence. 

It was expected that Madame de Salis would have fallen into a 
transport of passion and despair; on the contrary, she bowed her head 
submissively, only murmuring, 

“ On ne me rend pas justice” (“They do not do me justice”). 

Justice, that is, to her crime ; for it appeared that her conscience was 
now fully awakened, and that she desired only to make what atonement 
was possible to God and man. 

The condemned persons met in an adjoining apartment. They were 
to see each other but once again—on the scaffold. At six o’clock they 
were to die. 

Jean-Baptiste, holding up his heavy chains with both hands, knelt 
at his mother’s feet, and entreated pardon for the testimony he had been 
compelled to give. 

Madame de Salis knelt likewise, embraced her son, and assured him 
of her complete forgiveness. Then, addressing her children generally: 

“They are about,” she said, “to separate these mortal frames; but 
our souls, let us humbly trust, shall be reunited in heaven. Thank we 
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God, who has brought us to this just and merciful condemnation. Think 
no more of the life we quit, but of that to which we hasten ; and follow 
me, my children. J led you to this guilt; Z will precede you to its 
punishment.” 

There followed a brief dialogue between Jean-Baptiste and Francois- 
Guillaume. The latter had preserved a somewhat sullen demeanour, and 
was disposed to deny his full participation in the murder. 

“You will forgive me, brother,’’ said the elder, “ for having confessed 
the truth ?” 

“You have not always kept to the truth.” 

“You are right as to the first interrogatory, but not the latter,” was 
the reply; “and you yourself, Francois, have done as much.” 

“ Well, that is true; and I—I wish—” 

And Francois, melting, threw himself into his brother’s arms. 

“For my part,” continued the latter, “I never truly believed that 
Heaven would suffer such an‘act to go unpunished. I never passed the 
place of execution at Aix without repeating to myself, ‘There I must end 
my life; it is but a question of days.’ There is but one thing that 
troubles me: the punishment is not equal to the crime. They will but 
burn my corpse. They should rather give my body living to the 
flame.” 

A Capuchin informed the speaker that he would not be left to linger 
on the wheel. They would accord him the pardon-stroke. 

“ Still further mitigation!” exclaimed the prisoner. ‘ Do they think 
1 cannot bear all that my guilt deserves? I ought to linger, not for 
one, but many days—ay, many weeks. They should tear from me each 
day some fragment of this guilty frame. It is my desire to breathe my 
last sigh in the midst of the worst pangs justice can inflict.” 

The wretched family engaged separately in devotional exercises for 
the intervening hours. At six o’clock the executioners entered the 
prison. Madame de Salis was the first to appear. She shed tears, but 
was otherwise calm and self-possessed. She frequently pressed her lips 
to the crucifix she carried, murmuring, 

“Mother of grace, Mother of mercy, defend us from the assaults of 
the enemy of souls.” 

Francois-Guillaume followed. He stretched out his arms to the 
assistants: 

“Bind these impious hands,” he said, “ stained with a parent’s blood. 
They should not only be bound, but burned in a slow fire.” 

Madame de Salis then knelt before the altar, and uttered a prayer 
that touched the hearts of all : 

“My God, I offer Thee my spirit, my heart, my soul, my body: my 
spirit, because it dwells only upon Thee ; my heart, because it loves 
but Thee; my soul, because it pants for Thy presence ; my body, that it 
may be offered in fitting expiation of my crime. I offer Thee this head, 
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about to fall; and would that I had ten thousand, that I might give 
them all !” 

The condemned exchanged a last embrace, and the procession was 
then formed ; the two sons being placed together in one cart, their 
mother following, supported by the Turk, Hassan-Ali, in another. An 
immense multitude lined the way; and although a strong body of archers 
escorted the procession, it had frequently to halt while room was made 
to pass. — 

Arrived opposite the church of St. Sauveur, the carts drew up before 
the door, in order that the usual amende honorable might be made. 
But the criminals were not required to descend. The reverend director 
of the Capuchins performed this humble function in their name, entreat- 
ing pardon of God, the king, and the law. 

The cart which bore the two brothers being the first to reach the 
scaffold, they were assisted to mount the steps; and the crowd, ever 
awake to the minutest circumstances that mark these solemn moments, 
did not fail to note, as a coincidence, perhaps intended by divine justice, 
that Guillaume-Francois, who had been the first to commence the ‘fatal 
quarrel, was the first to set foot on the platform. 

Seeing her sons ascending before her, Madame de Salis became much 
agitated, declaring that the authorities had broken faith with her, having 
promised that she should be the first to die. 

Her confessor assured her it was merely a proceeding rendered neces- 
sary by the relative position of the vehicles, and pointed out to her the 
executioner, hastening to assist her to ascend. In another minute she 
was standing on the scaffold, with a serene, contented look; and, turn- 
ing to the people, besought, in low humble tones, their prayers for hersclf 
and her children. 

Turning to the executioner, she said, “ My friend, I do not fear 
death ; but lest, in its agony, my woman’s nature should prove too weak, 
I pray you not to put me to any needless pain.” 

The executioner took off a black scarf she had hitherto worn on her 
head, and tied it over her eyes. She then moved in the direction of the 
block, and, feeling for it, knelt, and laid her head quietly down. The 
headsman approached his broad blade close to the slender white neck— 
raised it aloft—struck. The head dropped forward; but though the vic- 
tim was dead, it needed the application of a knife to complete the 
decapitation. Head and body were placed together in a coffin, and 
Guillaume-Francois was the next summoned. 

He had heard the fatal blow, although from intervening objects he 
had not been able to witness it, and was told that all was over. He de- 
sired to see the body. The confessor, fearing the sight would unman 
him, objected; but the young man persisting, he was conducted to the 
side of the coffin. With one deep sigh he turned away, and strode to 
the block, laying his right hand upon it. 
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“This,” he said, “is my first expiation—this impious hand. Take it 
quickly.” 

The executioner struck, but so unskilfully, that the blow was not 
wholly effectual; and in the sudden anguish the young man uttered a 
loud cry. A second blow divided the quivering muscles; then Guillaume- 
Francois laid down his head. The same want of skill caused the heads- 
man again to fail in doing his office at one blow; for though he struck 
with such force that the criminal was slain and the block itself over- 
turned, it needed a second stroke to make the work complete. 

Jean-Baptiste came forward with firm step and unchanged mien. 
The block had been removed, and a huge and heavy cross substituted. 
To this, his upper garments having been removed, the prisoner was 
now firmly bound; this done, his hands were struck off, one after the 
other; then the brawny headsman, seizing a ponderous iron bar, broke 
in succession his legs and thighs, and finally dealt him three several 
blows, on the stomach, chest, and throat. This last was the “ pardon- 
stroke,” instantly mortal. 

Thus came this murder “ out.” ; 
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Broken to Harness, 


- A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE, 
By EDMUND YATES. 





CHAPTER V. 


“ THERE'S NOTHING HALF SO SWEET IN LIFE.” 


Four days had slipped away since Churchill’s first arrival at Bissett 
Grange, and he had begun to acknowledge to himself that they had passed 
more pleasantly than any previous time in his recollection. The mere fact 
- of getting out of business was a great relief to him; he revelled in the 
knowledge that he had nothing to do; and, in odd times and seasons,—as 
he lay in bed of nights, for instance,—he would chuckle at the thought 
that the coming morrow had for him no work and no responsibilities in 
store ; and when he went up to dress himself for dinner, he would settle 
down into an easy-chait, or hang out of the open window, and delight 
in the prospect of a good dinner and delightful society, of music and con- . 
versation, from which no horrid clock-striking would tear him away, and 
send him forth to dreary rooms and brain-racking until the small hours 
of the morning. Society, music, and conversation! It is true that he 
enjoyed them all; and yet, when he came to analyse his happiness, he was 
fain to admit that they all meant Barbara Lexden. As in a glass darkly, 
that tall majestic figure moved through every thought, and sinuously 
wound itself round every impulse of his heart. At first he laughed at 
his own weakness, and tried to exorcise the spirit, to whose spells he 
found himself succumbing, by rough usage and hard exercise. There is 
probably nothing more serviceable in getting rid of a sharp attack of 
what is commonly known as “ spooniness”—when it is accidental, be it 
remembered, not innate—than the eager pursuit of some healthy sport. 
Men try wine and cards ; both of which are instantaneous but fleeting 
remedies, and which leave them in a state of reaction, when they are 
doubly vulnerable; but shooting or hunting, properly pursued, are 
thoroughly engrossing while they last, and when they are over necessi- 
tate an immediate recourse to slumber from the fatigue which they have 
induced. In the morning, even should opportunity offer, the “ spooney” 
stage is at its lowest ebb; it is rarely possible to work oneself up to the 
proper pitch of silliness immediately after breakfast, and then some fur- 
ther sporting expedition is started, which takes one out of harm’s way. 
But in Churchill’s case even this remedy failed; he was not much of a 
sportsman ; not that he shot badly, but that he was perpetually distratt, 
and when reminded of his delinquencies by a sharp, “ Your bird, sir!” 
from one of his companions, would fire so quickly, and with so much 
effect, as to mollify the speaker, and lead him to believe that it was 
shortsightedness, and not being a “ Cockney”—that worst of imputa- 
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tions amongst sportsmen—that led the stranger to miss marking the 
-rise of the covey. And yet Churchill displayed no lack of keen vision . 
in making out the exact whereabouts of a striped petticoat and a pair of 
high-heeled Balmoral boots which crossed a stile a little in advance of 
the servants bringing the luncheon ; but these once seen, and their wearer 
once talked to, sport was over with him for the day, and he strolled 
back with Miss Lexden, at a convenient distance behind Miss Townshend 
and Captain Lyster, who led the way. 

“You are soon tired of your sport, Mr. Churchill,” said Barbara ; “ I 
should have thought that you would have followed ardently any pursuit 
on which you entered.” 

“You do me a great deal too much honour, Miss Lexden,” replied 
Churchill, laughing; “my pursuits are of a very desultory nature, and 
in all of them I observe Talleyrand’s caution,— Point de zéle.” 

“And you carry that out in every thing ?” 

“In most things. Mine is a very easy-going, uneventful, unexcitable 
life; I live thoroughly quietly; da capo—all over again; and it is seldom 
that any thing breaks in upon the routine of my humdrum existence.” 

“Then,” said Barbara, looking saucily up at him from under her hat 
—‘then you do not follow the advice which your favourite Talleyrand 
gave to the ambassadors whom he was despatching, tenez bonne table, et 
soignez les femmes.” 

Churchill looked up, and for an instant caught her glance ; then he 
laughed lightly, and said, 

“Well, not exactly ; though the dinners at the club, even the modest 
joint and the table-beer, are not by any means to be despised ; and as 
for the rest of it, not being a diplomatist, Miss Lexden, I have no occa- 
sion to play the agreeable to any one save in my own house, and, being 
a bachelor, the only woman I have to see to as properly svignée is my 
old mother, and I do like her to have the best of every thing.” 

“Your mother lives with you ?” 

* Yes, and will, so far as I can see, until the end of the chapter.” 

“‘She—you must be very fond of her!” said Barbara, as by a sudden 
impulse, looking up at his kindling eyes and earnest face. 

“T am very proud of her,” he replied; “she is more like my sister 
than my mother; enters into all my hopes and fears, shares all my aspi- 
rations, and consoles me in all my doubts.” 

“More like your wife, then,” said Barbara, with a slight sneer. “You 
have in her a rare combination of virtues.” 

“No,” said Churchill; “not rare, I am disposed to think. I don’t 
suppose that, in your class,—where maternity means nothing in particular 
to sons, and merely chaperonage, or the part of buffer, to ward off paternal 
anger for bills incurred, to daughters,—such characters flourish; but in 
mine they are common enough.”—(“ A little touch of old Harding’s 
Radicalism in that speech, by Jove !” thought he to himself.) 

“T don’t exactly follow your reference to my class as distinct from 
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your own. I suppose we mix amongst pretty much the same people, 
though as individuals we have not met before. But,” added Barbara, 
with a smile, “now that that great occurrence has taken place, I don’t 
think we need enter into lengthy disquisitions as to the charms and 
duties of maternity ; indeed, we will not, for I shall ask you to observe 
the only conditions which I require from my friends.” 

“ And they are —?” asked Churchill. 

“ Qu'on exécute mes ordres, as Louis Napoleon said when asked 
what should be done on the Second of December. So long as my com- 
mands are obeyed, I am amiability itself.” 

** And suppose they were disobeyed ?” asked Churchill again. 

“Then—but I won’t tell you what would happen! I don’t think 
you'll ever have the chance of knowing; do you think you shall? 
Not that I like amiable people generally ——do you? Your blue-eyed 
girls, with colourless hair like blotting-paper, and—but I forgot I was 
talking to an author. I suppose you’re making fun of all I say?” 

“On the contrary,” said Churchill, struggling to keep his gravity, 
and producing a small memorandum-book, “I purpose making a note 
of that description for use on a future occasion. There is a spiteful 
simplicity in that phrase about ‘blotting-paper hair’ which is really 
worth embalming in a leader.” 

“ Now I know you're laughing, and I hate to be laughed at—.” 

“ By no means; I subscribe the roll. I am now one of the ames 
damnées, sworn to obey the spell of the sorceress ; and the spell is—?” 

“Nothing. Never mind. You will know easily enough when it 
is once uttered. Now they’re coming back to us, and I’ve lost my 
glove. Have you seen it? How very absurd!” 

As she spoke, they came up with Lyster and Miss Townshend, who 
were waiting for them at a gate leading into the Grange lands. 

“How slowly you walk, Miss Lexden!” said Lyster ; “ Miss Towns- 
hend thought you never would come up with us.” 

Miss Townshend, with much curl-tossing and laughter, declared she 
had never said any thing of the kind. 

“Quite otherwise,” replied Barbara; “from the earnest manner in 
which you were carrying on the conversation, there could be no doubt 
that it was you who were going a-head.” 

“T?—I give you my word I was merely talking of scenery, and 
telling Miss Townshend how much I should like to show her Rome.” 

“ And promising, when there, to enter into the spirit of the proverb, 
and do as the Romans—eh, Captain Lyster ?” 

“Oh, ah,—yes! I see what you mean. That’s not so bad, eh, Mr. 
Churchill? You might use that in some of your thingummies, eh? 
Though I don’t know that there’s much difference between Rome and 
any other place, after all. It’s rather like London, I think,” 

“Ts it?” said Churchill. “I confess my short sojourn there gave 
me a yery different idea.” 
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“Well, I don’t know; it’s mouldier and more tumble-down, certainly, 
but there are some parts of it that are uncommonly like the unfinished 
streets in the new part of Belgravia. And people walk about, and eat 
and drink, and flirt, you know, just as they do in town. There’s a 
Colosseum at Rome, too, as well as in London, only the one in Rome 
isn’t in such good repair.” 

This was said in perfect good faith; but the others shouted with 
laughter at it, in the midst of which they came to a stile, joining upon 
the Paddock, and here they parted into couples again, only this time 
Churchill and Barbara took the lead. 

“T think she’s made another coup,” said Lyster, looking at them, 
as they immediately fell into earnest conversation. “She certainly is 
wonderful,—never misses fire !” 

“Tf I were Barbara, I should be careful about any flirtation with Mr. 
Churchill. They’re dreadful people, these poets, you know,—at least 
so I’ve always heard; and if you give them any encouragement, and 
then won’t marry them, they cry out, and abuse you terribly in books 
and newspapers.” 

“That would be awful!” said Lyster; “as bad as having your letters 
read out in a breach-of-promise case, by Jove! Never could understand 
how fellows wrote such spoony letters to women,—never could fancy 
how they thought of all the things they said.” 

And yet I think, if Captain Lyster had been rigorously cross-ex- 
amined, he must needs have confessed that he himself had never, 
throughout the whole course of his previous life, gone through so much 
actual thinking as since he knew Miss Townshend. There was, perhaps, 
no species of flirtation in which he was not an adept, for he had sufficient 
brains to do what he called the “ talkee-talkee;” while his natural idle- 
ness enabled him to carry on a silent solitude a deur, and to make great 
play with an occasional elevation of the eyebrow or touch of the hand. 
He had run through a thorough course of garrison hacks, and had seen 
all the best produce of the export Indian market; he had met the 
beauties of the season at London balls and in country houses, and his 
listlessness and languor had hitherto carried him through scot-free. 
But now he was certainly “ fetched,” as his friends would call it, and 
began to feel an interest in Miss Townshend which he had never felt 
for any other person. There had been a two days’ flirtation between 
him and Barbara Lexden; but they were so utterly unsuited, that, at the 
end of that time, they, as it were, showed their hands to each other, 
and then, with a laugh, threw up their cards. The flirtation was never 
renewed; but a curious, strange friendship,—exhibited in the con- 
versation about the coming professor,—and always half raillery on both 
sides, existed between them. But “this little Townshend girl,” as he 
thought of her in his dreamy reveries, was quite another matter; she 
was so jolly and good-tempered, and so approachable, and never gave 
herself any airs, and never wanted talking to or that sort of thing, but 
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could amuse herself always, as chirpy as a bird, by Jove! And these 
attributes had an immense amount of weight with taciturn Fred Lyster, 
who, moreover, had recently discovered a bald spot about the size of a 
sixpence at the top of his back-parting, and who immediately perceived 
imminent age, determined on marriage, and even thought of making 
his will. And little Miss Townshend walks by his side, and prattles 
away, and laughs, saucily tossing her curls in the air, and is as merry 
as possible; save when, stealing an occasional glance from under her hat, 
she detects her companion’s eyes very earnestly fixed upon her, and 
then a serious expression will settle on her face for an instant, and 
something like a sigh escape her. 
We are a strange race! Here are two couples engaged in the same 
pursuit, and yet how different is the process! | While Lyster is strolling 
idly by Miss Townshend’s side, and listening to her little nonsense, 
Churchill and Barbara are stepping a-head, thoroughly engrossed in their 
conversation. He is talking now, telling her of a German adventure of 
his; how, with some other students, he made the descent of the Rhine 
on one of the timber-rafts; how they came to grief just below the Lérely, 
and were all nearly drowned. He tells this with great animation and 
with many gestures, acting out his story, as is his wont; and throughout 
all he has a sensation of pleasure as he catches glimpses of her upturned 
earnest face, lighting up at the special bits of the narrative, always 
eager and attentive. His earnestness seems infectious. She has dropped 
all her society drawl, all her society tricks and byplay, and shows more 
of the real woman than she has for many a day. They talk of Germany 
and its literature, of Goethe and Schiller and Heine; and he tells her 
some of those stories of Hofmann which are such special favourites with 
the Biirschen. Thus they pass on to our home poets; and here Barbara 
is the talker, Churchill listening and occasionally commenting. Barbara 
has read much, and talks well. It is an utter mistake to suppose that 
women nowadays have what we have been accustomed, as a term of re- 
proach, to call “ missish” taste in books or art. Five minutes’ survey of 
that room which Barbara called her own in her aunt’s house in Gloucester 
Place would have served to dispel any such idea. On the walls were 
proofs of Leonardo’s “ Last Supper” and Landseer’s “Shoeing the Horse;” 
a print of Delaroche’s “ Execution of Lady Jane Grey;” a large framed 
photograph of Gerome’s “ Death of Ceesar;” an old-fashioned pencil-sketch 
of Barbara’s father, taken in the old days by D’Orsay long before he 
ever thought of turning that pencil to actual use; and a coloured photo- 
graph—a recent acquisition—of a girl sitting over a wood-fire in a 
dreamy attitude, burning her love-letters, called “ L’ Auto da Fé.” On 
the bookshelves you would have found Milton, Thomas 4-Kempis, Da- 
vid Copperfield, The Christmas Carol, a much-used Tennyson, Keats, 
George Herbert’s Poems, Quarles’ Emblems, The Christian Year, Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution, Dante, Schiller, Faust, Tupper (of course! 
“and it is merely envy that makes you langh at him,” she always said), 
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The Newcomes, and a quarto Shakespeare. No French novels, I am 
glad to say; but a fat little Béranger, and a yellow-covered Alfred de 
Musset, lie beside the brass-cross-bearing red-edged Prayer-Book on the 
table by the bed. Barbara’s books were not show-books; they all bore 
more or less the signs of use; but she had read them in a desultory 
manner, and had never thoroughly appreciated the pleasure to be derived 
from them. She had never lived in a reading set; for when old Miss 
Lexden had mastered the police intelligence and the fashionable news 
from the Post, her intellectual exercises were at an end for the day; and 
her friends were very much of the same calibre. So now for the first 
time Barbara heard literature talked of by one who had hitherto made 
it his worship, and who spoke of it with mingled love and reverence— 
spoke without lecturing, leading his companion into her fair share of 
the talk, mingling apt quotation with caustic comment or enthusiastic 
eulogy, until they found themselves, to Barbara’s sarprise, at the hall- 
door. 

I am glad that it is my province as historian to discourse to my 
readers of the thoughts, impulses, and motives influencing the characters 
in this story, else it would be difficult for me to convey so much of their 
inner life as I wish to be known, and which yet would not crop out in 
the course of the action. In writing a full-flavoured romance of the sensa- 
tional order, it is not, perhaps, very difficult to imbue your readers with 
a proper notion of your characters’ character. The gentleman who hires 
two masked assassins to waylay his brother at the foot of the bridge has 
evidently no undue veneration for the Sixth Commandment; while the 
marchioness who, after having only once seen the young artist in black 
velvet, gives him the gold key leading to her secret apartments, and 
makes an assignation with him at midnight, is palpably not the style of 
person whom you would prefer as governess for your daughters. But in 
a commonplace story of every-day life, touching upon such ordinary topics 
as walks and dinners and butchers’ meat, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, running into debt, and riding horses in Rotten Row,—where (at 
least, so far as my experience serves) you find no such marked outlines 
of character, you must bring to your aid all that quality of work which 
in the sister art is known by the title pre-Raphaelitic, and show virtue in 
the cut of a coat and vice in the adjustment of a cravat. Moreover, we 
pen-and-ink workers have, in such cases, an advantage over our brethren 
of the pencil, inasmuch as we can take our readers by the button-hole, 
and lead them out of the main current of the story, showing them 
our heroes and heroines in déshabille, and, through the medium of that 
window which Vulcan wished had been fixed in the human breast—and 
which really is there, for the novelist’s inspection—making them ac- 
quainted with the inmost thoughts and feelings of the puppets moving 
before them. 

When Barbara went to her room that night and surrendered herself to 
Parker and the hair-brushes, that pattern of ladies’-maids thought that 
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she had never seen her mistress so preoccupied since Karl von Knitzler, 
an attaché of the Austrian Embassy,—who ran for a whole season in the 
ruck of the Lexden’s admirers, and at last thought he had strength for 
the first flight,—had received his coup de grace. In her wonderment 
Parker gave two or three hardish tugs at the hair which she was mani- 
pulating, but received no reproof ; for the inside of that little head was 
so busy as to render it almost insensible to the outside friction. Barbara 
was thinking of Mr. Churchill—as yet she had not even thought of him 
by his Christian name, scarcely perhaps knew it—and of the strange in- 
terest which he seemed to have aroused in her. The tones of his voice yet 
seemed ringing in her ears ; she remembered his warm, earnest manner 
when speaking from himself, and the light way in which he fell into her 
tone of jesting badinage. Then, with something like a jar, she recol- 
lected his suppressed sneer at the difference in their “class,” and her 
foot tapped angrily on the floor as the recollection rose in her mind. 
Mingled strangely with these were reminiscences of his comely head, 
white, shapely hands, strong figure, and well-made boots ; of the way in 
which he sat and walked ; of—and then, with a start which nearly hurled 
one of the brushes out of Parker’s hand, she gathered herself together as 
she felt the whole truth rush upon her, and knew that she was thinking 
too much of the man, and determined that she would so think no more. 
Who was he, living away in some obscure region in London, among a 
set of people whom no one knew, leading a life which would not be 
tolerated by any of her friends, to engross her thoughts ? Between them 
rolled a gulf, wide and impassable, on the brink of which they might 
indeed stand for a few minutes interchanging casual nothings in the 
course of life’s journey, but which rendered closer contact impossible. 
And yet—but Barbara determined there should be no “and yet;” and with 
this determination full upon her, she dismissed Parker and fell asleep. 
And Churchill—what of him? Alas, regardless of his doom, that 
little victim played! When old Marmaduke gave the signal for retiring, 
Churchill would nof, on this night, follow the other men into the smok- 
ing-room. The politics, the ribaldry, the scandal, the horsey-doggy talk, 
would be all more intolerable than ever ; he wanted to be alone, to go 
through that process, so familiar to him on all difficult occasions, of “think- 
ing it out ;’ so he told Gumble to take a bottle of claret to his room, 
and, arrived there, he lit his old meerschaum, and leant out of the window 
gazing over the distant moon-lit park. But this time the “thinking it 
out” failed dismally : amid the white smoke-wreaths curling before him 
rose a tall, slight, graceful figure ; in his ear yet lingered the sound of a 
clear low voice ; his hand yet retained the thrill which ran through him as 
she touched it in wishing him “good night.” He thought of her as he 
had never thought of woman before, and he gloried in the thought : he 
was no loye-sick boy, to waste in fond despair, and sicken in his longing ; 
he was a strong, healthy man, with a faultless digestion, an earnest will, 
a clear conscience, and a heart thinking no guile. There was the differ- 
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ence in the rank, certainly—and in connexion with this reflection a grim 
snile crossed his face as he remembered Harding, and his caution about 
-“swells”—but what of that? Did not good education, and a life that 
would bear scrutiny, lift a man to any rank ? and would not she—and 
then he drew from his pocket a dainty, pearl-gray glove (Jouvin’s two- 
buttoned, letter B), and pressed it to his lips. It was silly, ladies and 
gentlemen, I admit ; but then, you know, it never happened to any of 
us; and though “the court, the camp, the grove” suffer, we have the 
pleasure of thinking that the senate, the bar, the commerce of England, 
the public press, and the Government-oifices, always escape scot-free. 


Breakfast at Bissett Grange lasted from nine—at the striking of 
which hour old Sir Marmaduke entered the room, and immediately rang 
the bell for a huge smoking bowl of oatmeal porridge, his invariable 
matutinal meal—until twelve ; by which time the laziest of the guests 
had generally progressed from Yorkshire-pie, through bacon, eggs, and 
Finnan haddies, down to toast and marmalade, and were sufficiently 
refected. Barbara was always one of the last ; she was specially late on 
the morning after the talk just described ; and on her arrival in the 
* breakfast-room found only Mr. and Mrs. Vincent, who always lingered 
fondly over their meals, and who, so long as the cloth remained on the 
table, sat pecking and nibbling, like a couple of old sj ‘rows, at the 
dishes. within reach of them ; Captain Lyster, who between his sips of 
coffee was dipping into Bell’s Life ; and Sir Marmaduke himself, who had 
returned from a brisk walk round the grounds and the stables and the . 
farm, and was deep in the columns of the Zimes. But, to her astonish- 
ment, the place at table next hers had evidently not yet been occupied. 
The solid white breakfast-set was unused, the knives and forks were 
unsoiled ; and yet Mr. Churchill, who had hitherto occupied that place, 
had usually finished his meal and departed before Barbara arrived. 
This morning, however, was clearly an exception; he had not yet 
breakfasted, for by his plate lay three unopencd letters addressed to him. 
Barbara noticed this—noticed moreover that the top letter, in a long 
shiny pink envelope, was addressed in a scrawly, unmistakably female 
hand, and had been redirected in a larger, bolder writing. As she seated 
herself, with her eyes, it must be confessed, on this dainty missive, the 
door opened, and<Churchill entered. After a general salutation, he was 
beginning a half-laughing apology for his lateness as he sat down, when 
his eye lit on the pink envelope. He changed colour slightly ; then, 
before commencing his breakfast, took up his ‘letters and placed them in 
the breast-pocket of his shooting-coat. 

“This is horrible, Miss Lexden,” he said, “ bringing these dreadful 
hours into the country ; here—where you should enjoy the breezy call of 
ineense-breathing morn, the cock’s shrill clarion, and all the rest of it— 
to come down to your breakfast just when the bucolic mind is pondering 
on the immediate advent of its dinner !” 
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“Be good enough to include yourself in this sweeping censure, Mr. 
Churchill,” said Barbara. “I was down before you; but I accepted 
my position, nor, however late I might have been, should I have 
attempted—” 

“T congratulate you, sir,” interrupted Mr.-Vincent, dallying with a 
lump of marmalade on a wedge of toast,—“I congratulate you, Mr. 
Churchill, on a prudence which but few men of your age possess.” 

“You are very good, but I scarcely follow you.” 

“T saw you—I saw you put away your letters until after breakfast. 
A great stroke that ! Men generally are so eager to get at their letters, 
that they plunge into them at once, before meals, little thinking that 
the contents may have horrible influence on their digestion.” 

“T am sorry to say that I was influenced by no such sanitary pre- 
cautions. My correspondence will keep ; and I have yet to learn that to 
read letters in the presence of ladies is—” 

“ Pray, make no apologies, as far as I am concerned,” said Barbara, 
with a curl of her lip and an expansion of nostril ; “ifyou have any wish 
to read your doubtless important correspondence—” 

“T have no such wish, Miss Lexden. Litera scripta manet ; which, 
being interpreted, means, my letters will keep. nt now, Mr. Vincent, 
[ll trouble you for a skilful help of that game-pie.” 

Churchill remained firm ; he -was still at breakfast, and his letters 
remained unopened in his pocket, when Barbara left the room to prepare 
for a drive with Miss Townshend. As they reéntered the avenue after 
a two hours’ turn round the Downs, they met’ Captain Lyster in a 
dog-cart. 

“JT have been over to Brighton,” he explained ; “drove Churchill 
to the station. He got some news this morning, and is obliged to run 
up to town for a day or two. But he’s coming back, Miss Lexden.” 

“Ts he, indeed !” said Barbara. “ What splendid intelligence! I 
should think, Captain Lyster, that, since the announcement of the fall of 
Sebastopol, England has scarcely heard such glorious news as that Mr. 
Churchill is coming back to Bissett.” And, with a clear, ringing laugh, 
she pulled the ponies short up at the hall-door, jumped from the carriage, 
and passed to her room. 

“She don’t like his going, all the same,—give you my word,” said 
Lyster, simply, to Miss Townshend. 

And she did not. She coupled his sudden departure with the receipt 
of that pink envelope and the address in the feminine scrawl. Who was 
the writer of that letter ? What could the business be to take him away 
so hastily ? With ‘her head leaning on her hand, she sits before her 
dressing-table pondering these things. It certainly was a woman’s writ- 
ing. Is this quiet, sedate, self-possessed man a flirt ? Does he carry on @ 
correspondence with— And if he does, what is itto her ? She is nothing 
to him—and yet—who can it be? It was awoman’shand! She wonders 
where he is at that moment; she would like to see him just for an instant. 
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If she could have had her wish, she would have seen him by himself 
in a railway-carriage, an unheeded Times lying across his knee, and in 
his hand a little pearl-gray kid-glove. 


’ CHaprer VI. 
THE COMMISSIONER’S SHELL EXPLODES. 


WHEN the party assembled for dinner on the day of Mr. Churchill’s 
hurried departure from the Grange, they found they had an addition in 
the person of Mr. Commissioner Beresford, who arrived late in the after- 
noon, and did not make his appearance until dinner-time. A man of 
middle height and dapper figure, always faultlessly dressed; slightly bald,- 
but with his light-coloured hair well arranged over his large forehead ; 
with deep-sunk, small, stony-gray eyes, a nose with the nostrils scarcely 
sufficiently covered, and a large mouth, with long white teeth. He had 
small white—dead-white—hands, with filbert nails, and very small feet. 
There was in the normal and ordinary expression of his face something 
sour and mordant, which, so far as his eyes were concerned, occasionally 
faded out in conversation, giving place to a quaint, comic look; but the 
mouth never changed ; it was always fox-like, cruel, and bad. There was 
no better-known man in London; high and low, rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, all had heard of Charley Beresford. Citizen of the world, where 
was he out of place? When there was a tight wedge on the staircase of 
Protocol House on the Saturday nights when Lady Helmstone received; 
when at a foot-pace the fashionable world endured hours of martyrdom 
in procession to the shrine which, once reached, was passed in an in- 
stant, according as sole trophy the reminiscence of a bow,—Mr. Beresford 
was to be seen leaning over the stoutest of dowagers, and looking fresh 
and undrooping even when pressed upon by the pursiest of diplomatists. 
When the noble souls of the Body Guards were dismayed within the huge 
carcasses which contained them because it was whispered that the 180th 
Hussars intended to wear white hats on their drag to the Derby, and to 
deck their persons and their horses with blue rosettes—both which insignia 
had hitherto been distinctive of the Body Guards—it was Charley Beres- 
ford who was applied to on the emergency; and who, on the Derby 
morning, turned the tables completely by bringing the Body Guards from 
Limmer’s straw-thatched and amber-rosetted toa man. The 180th and 
their blue were nowhere; and “Go it, yaller!” and “Brayvo, Dunstable!” 
were the cries all down the road. When Mr. Peter Plethoric, the 
humorous comedian of the Nonpareil Theatre, wanted some special®pa- 
tronage for his benefit, “Charley, dear boy!” was his connecting-link 
with that aristocracy whose suffrages he sought. He went into every 
phase of society: he had an aunt the widow of a cabinet minister, who 
lived in Eaton Square; and an uncle a bishop, who lived in Seamore 
Place; and he dined with them regularly two or three times in the 
season, lighting his cigar within a few yards of the house, and quietly 
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strolling down to the Argyll Rooms, orto the green-room of the theatre, 
or to the parlour of a sporting-public to get the latest odds on a forth- 
coming fight. He turned up his coat-collar of late when he visited 
these last-named places, and the pugilistic landlords had orders never 
to pronounce his name, but to call him “Guv’nor ;” it would not do for 
an official high in her Majesty’s service to be recognised in such quar- 
ters. Before his aristocratic friends obtained for him his commissioner- 
ship, his name was one of the most common current amongst the Fancy; 
but since then he had eschewed actual presence at the ring, as he had 
blue bird’s-eye handkerchiefs, cigars in the daylight, and nodding ac- 
quaintance with broughams in the park. “Zl faut se ranger,” he used 
to say; “it would never do for those young fellows down at the Office to 
think that I was or ever had been a fast lot; and those confounded 
Radical papers, they made row enough about the appointment, and they'll 
always be on the look-out to catch me tripping.” He little knew that 
his fame had preceded him to the Tin-Tax Office; that all the old clerks 
were prepared to receive him with something between fear and disgust, 
all the young ones with unmingled admiration ; that daily bulletins of his 
dress and manner were circulated amongst the juniors, and that those 
who could afford it dressed at him to a man. 

He was four-and-thirty when he got his appointment, and he had 
held it about two years. There was even betting that the promotion 
would “ go in the office ;’ that Mr. Simnel, the secretary, a very clever 
man, would get it; that the vacancy would not be filled up; and various 
other rumours. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer felt that Mr. Sim- 
nel had been going a little too much ahead lately, acting on his own 
responsibility ; and as the widow of the cabinet minister (who owned 
a borough in Devonshire) and the bishop concurrently attacked the 
Premier, that nobleman gave way, and Charles Beresford exchanged the 
dreariness of Bruges, in which dull Belgian city of refuge he had been 
for some months located, for a seat in the board-room at Rutland House. 
His uncle and aunt, through their respective solicitors, bought up his 
outstanding debts, and settled them at a comparatively low rate (his 
Oxford ticks had been settled years ago out of his mother’s income); and 
he came into a thousand a year, paid quarterly, free and unencumbered. 
A thousand a year, in four cheques on the Bank of England in January, 
April, July, and October, ought to be a sufficiency for an unmarried man; 
but with Charles Beresford, as with a good many of us, the mere fact of 
the possession of money gave rise to a wild desire for rushing into un- 
limfed expense. ‘T'o belong to three clubs—the Beauclerk in Pall Mall, 
aristocratic and exclusive; the Minerva (proposed thereat by the bishop), 
literary and solemn; the Haresfoot, joyous and theatrical ;—to have capital 
rooms in South Audley Street; to keep a mail-phaeton and pair, with a 
saddle-horse and a hunter during the season; to give and join in Green- 
wich and Richmond dinners; to be generous in the matter of kid-gloves 
and jewelry; to have a taste (and to gratify it) in choice wines; to make a 
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yearly excursion to Baden, and when there to worship extensively at the 
shrine of M. Benazet; to be a connoisseur in art, and a buyer of proofs 
before letters, and statuaty, and tapestry, and antiques; to be miserable 
without the possession of an Opera-stall ;—all these vagaries, though 
pleasant, are undeniably expensive; and at the end of his second year of 
office Charles Beresford found that he had spent every farthing of his 
income, and owed, in addition, between three and four thousand pounds. 

He could not compound with his creditors ; he dared not go through 
the Court, for “those raseally papers” would then have been down on 
him at once, and his official appointment might have been sacrificed. The 
Government just then*had two or three black sheep, about whom people 
had talked, among their subordinates; and Beresford might have been 
the Jonah, sacrificed to allay the storm of virtuous public indignation. 
Besides, though his great soul might have been won over to include in 
his schedule Messrs. Sams and Mitchell, Mr. Stecknadel, the tailor of 
Conduit Street, and Hocks, with whom his horses stood at livery, he 
could not inscribe the names of the Irrevocable Insurance Company, to 
whom for the money borrowed he had given the names of two substantial 
friends as sureties ; or of Mr. Parkinson, solicitor, of Thavies Inn, who 
“did his paper,” but required another signature on the back. So Mr. 
Charles Beresford was forced to confess himself “ done up,” “ cornered,” 
and “tree’d;” and only saw one way out of his difficulties—a good mar- 
riage. There was no reason why his final chance should not succeed, 
for he was avery pleasant, agreeable fellow when he chose; had a capital 
tenor voice, and sang French and German songs with sparkling effect 
and irreproachable accent; acted well in charade; talked all sorts of 
styles,—could be earnest, profound, sentimental, flippant, literary, or 
ribald, as occasion presented; waltzed with a gliding, long, swinging 
step, which was the envy of all the men who saw him; was sufficiently 
good-looking, and had something like a position to offer. 

Behold him, then, seated at Sir Marmaduke’s table next to Miss 
Townshend, and with Barbara Lexden immediately opposite to him. 
He has been rattling on pleasantly enough during dinner, but has never 
forgotten the object of his life ; he is aware that Barbara for him is not 
an available parti, with position certainly, but without money, and with 
extravagant notions; but he has some recollection of having heard that 
Mr. Townshend was something approaching to a millionnaire, and he 
determined to satisfy himself upon the point without delay. 

“Not at all,” he says, referring to something that has gone before; 
“not at all. It’s all very well for you, Sir Marmaduke, whose lines have 
been cast in pleasant places, to talk so; but for us poor fellows who have 
to work for our living, this rest is something delightful.” 

“Work for your living!” growls out the old gentleman. “A pack 
of lazy placemen. Egad! the fellow talks as though stone-breaking 
were his occupation, and he’d just straightened his back for five minutes. 
Work for your living! Do you call sticking your initial to the corner of 
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a lot of figures that you’ve never read, work ? Do you call scrawling your 
signature at the bottom of some nonsensical document, to prove that 
you're the ‘obedient, humble servant’ of some idiot whom you’ve never 
seen, work? Do you call reading the—” 

“Now stop, Sir Marmaduke,” said Beresford, laughing ; “I bar 
you there. You mustn’t repeat that rococo old rubbish about reading the 
newspaper and poking the fire as the sole work in a Government office. 
That és slander.” 

“T am bound to say,” said Mr. Townshend pompously, “ that when, 
in my capacity either as one of the directors of the East-India Company, 
or Prime Warden of the Bottle Blowers’ Companf, I have ever had oc- 
casion to transact business with any of the Government establishments, 
T have always found myself well treated.” 

“Tam delighted to hear such testimony from you, sir,” said Beres- 
ford, with some apparent deference, and inwardly thinking that the two 
positions named looked healthy as regards money. 

“God bless my soul!” bawled Sir Marmaduke. “Here’s a man 
drives up in a big carriage, with a powdered-headed jackass to let down 
the steps, and then he ‘ testifies’ that he gets a messenger to take in his 
name and that he isn’t insulted by the clerks. I wish with all my 
heart, Townshend, that you were a poor man with a patent to bring out, 
or a grievance to complain of, or an inquiry to make, and you'd devilish 
soon see the reception you’d get.” 

“T hear,” said Mr. Vincent, with a mind to turn the conversation, 
“that a new system of refreshment-supply has recently been introduced 
into some of our public departments. I have a nephew in the Draft- 
and-Docket Office, whom I called upon about one o’clock the other day, 
and I found him engaged upon some very excellent cotelettes a lu 
Soubise, which he told me were prepared in the establishment. That 
appears to me a most admirable arrangement.” 

“Very admirable,” growled Sir Marmaduke, “ for the public, who 
are paying the young ruffians for eating their Frenchified rubbish. My 
heavens ! a clerk at ninety pounds a year, and a made-dish for lunch !” 

“Quite right, Mr. Townshend,” said Stone; “they feed stunningly 
now, and don’t drink badly either. By the way, Beresford, I’m agent for 
Goupil’s house at Bordeaux, and I could put in a capital cheap claret 
into your place, just the thing for your fellows in the hot weather. The 
tenders are out now, and a word from you would serve me.” 

“ But surely,” said Barbara, laughing, “if, as Sir Marmaduke says, 
you don’t work now, Mr. Beresford, you'll be less inclined than ever 
after M. Goupil’s claret.” 

“Sir Marmaduke is an infidel, Miss Lexden,” said Charley. “Send 
in your tender, Stone, and Goupil’s Médoc shall be a fresh incentive to 
the virtuous Civil Servants !” 

“Let him rave, my dear!” said Sir Marmaduke; “let him rave, as 
your idol Mr. Tennyson says. What he calls work, I call make-believe 
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humbug. What I call work, is what my godson—what’s his name— 
Churchill (what the deuce has he gone away for?) does, night after night, 
grinding his headpiece—that sort of thing.” 

“* What Churchill is that, sir?” asked Charley. 

“Mr. Churchill is a literary man, I believe,” said Miss Townshend; 
“ wonderfully clever—writes, you know, and all that.” 

“Oh, Frank Churchill! I know him,” replied Beresford. ‘“ Has he 
been down here ?” 

“Yes; he only left this morning.” 

“He seems a very good sort of fellow,” said Lyster generously, for 
he didn’t quite like the tone of Beresford’s voice, and did not at all like 
the manner in which the Commissioner was paying quiet attention to 
Miss Townshend. ‘“ He’s made himself a general favourite in a very 
short time.” 

“Yes, that he has,” said Miss Townshend; “he’s very clever, and 
not at all conceited, and—oh! he’s so nice.” 

Barbara said nothing. 

“Thad a few words with him about the money-artic.e yesterday,” 
said Mr. Townshend ; “but I must say his views were scarcely so defined 
as I could have wished.” 

Beresford had listened attentively to these remarks. He thought he 
perceived a certain tendresse in Miss Townshend’s manner of speaking of 
Churchill, which did not at all accord with his present views. So he 
said, 

“No, Mr. Townshend; that’s not Churchill’s peculiar line. He’s 
a poor man, though, as you say, Miss Townshend, aclever one. And he 
has some object in working hard, for he’s going to be married.” 

“To be married?” exclaimed Miss Townshend, looking across at 
Barbara. 

“To be married?” exclaimed Barbara, flushing scarlet. The next 
instant she turned deadly cold, and could have bitten her tongue out 
for having spoken. 

“Well, well!” said old Miss Lexden, who up to this time had been 
engaged in a confidential culinary chat with Mrs. Vincent ; “ that’s always 
the way. Poor thing! I pity the young woman. These sort of persons 
always stay out all night, and ill-treat their wives, and all that kind of 
thing.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Vincent ; “leg-of-mutton ménage and batter- 
pudding, perhaps; no soup or fish. Dear, dear! what unwholesome 
things these love-marriages are !” 

“ But nobody said that it is a love-match,” said Miss Townshend. 
“Perhaps the lady is an heiress, whom Mr. Churchill has captivated by 
his talent.” 

“Yes,” growled Sir Marmaduke, with a sardonic grin; “an heiress 
who has been struck with his articles on the Reformatory question, or 
has become completely dazzled by the lucidity of his views on the 
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Maynooth Grant. A leader-writer in a daily newspaper is just the 
romantic youth that heiresses fall in love with.” 

“ Now do be quiet, Sir Marmaduke, with your horrid sarcasm, and 
let us hear what the lady is like. Do tell us, Mr. Beresford ?” said Miss 
Townshend. 

“Oh, I have no idea of her personal appearance,” replied Beresford. 
“Every body says she’s very nice, and that the marriage is coming off at 
once—that’s all I know.” 

“Your curiosity will soon be gratified, with a very little trouble,” in- 
terrupted Lyster. ‘You can ask Mr. Churchill himself—he’s coming 
back to-morrow.” 

“Coming back ?” exclaimed Beresford. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” replied Lyster, and added, between his teeth, 
“your little plot will soon be spoilt, my boy.” 

Shortly afterwards, when the ladies left the table, Barbara did not 
accompany the rest, but went straight to her own room. There she 
seated herself at the open window, which looked out upon the lawn and 
upon the high downs beyond, over which the yellow-faced moon was 
rising in solemn beauty. And Barbara nestled into the great easy-chair, 
which she had pulled forward, and rested her chin on her hand, and 
looked upon the grand picture of varied light and shade with eyes that 
saw nothing of the beauty, and with a heart that comprehended it not. 
Down in the hollow lay a little farm, gray and cold and stony, as 
are such buildings in Sussex, and containing at that time a sleeping, 
snoring family ; for the farmer, a thrifty man, had to be up betimes, 
and candlelight might as well be spared, and hard-working folk must 
rest. He did not think much about the moon, this Sussex farmer, 
nor did his hinds, two of whom were then snoring in the red-tiled 
barn just on the shoulder of yon hill; but the glorious lamp of night 
was as much in their thoughts as she was in those of Barbara Lexden, 
who had copied out “The moon is up, by Heaven! a lovely eve,” from 
Childe Harold, and knew Alfred de Musset’s wild lines on the same 
subject by heart, and had gone in for the romantic business about it, 
and done some very effective bits of flirtation, in which the goddess 
Luna was made good use of. But the moon was nothing now to Bar- 
bara, whose mind was full of a far more worldly object, and whose 
foot was tapping impatiently on the floor. Going to be married ? Then 
itewas all accounted for—that letter with the feminine griffe, which he 
had pocketed immediately and read apart, and his hurried departure 
for town. Going to be married! What business had he, then, to come 
down there, and talk and act as though no engagement fettered him— 
to talk, indeed, as though no notion of matrimony had ever crossed 
his mind? Could he—? No; that was impossible. He could not 
have been playing with her—making a fool of her? What was that 
he had said about difference of class in marriage? Ay, that settled 
the question ; the fiancée was probably some dowdy woman, who could 
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make a pie, and mend his clothes, and keep their maid-of-all-work in 
order. Well, the man was nothing to her—but she hoped he might 
be happy. It was getting very dull at Bissett, and she should suggest 
their departure to her aunt. They had invitations for several nice 
houses ; and General Mainwaring’s was not far off, and Boyce Combe 
was there, and Harvey Grenville; so that she should be sure of plenty 
of fun. She had not seen Boyce Combe since the last Woolwich ball, 
and then he had been so horribly absurd, and had talked such ridiculous 
nonsense. He was so amusing, Major Combe ; and—and then Major 
Combe’s handsome, vacuous, simpering countenance, which for a mo- 
ment had risen in Barbara’s mind, faded again, and in its place there 
came a genial, clever, sensible face, with merry eyes and laughing 
mouth, and Major Combe’s “ridiculous nonsense” seemed wretched 
balderdash as contrasted with Frank Churchill’s pleasant talk. 

A knock at the door, following which promptly little Miss Towns- 
hend glides into the room. A nice little girl, as I have remarked; a 
charming little being, bright and winning, but not the sort of person 
for a companion when one is in that state so well described as “ out of 
sorts.” Who, I wonder, is pleasant company for us in a real or fancied 
trouble? Certainly not the enthusiastic gusher who flings his or her- 
self upon our necks, and insists upon sharing our sorrow,—which is 
a thorough impossibility. Certainly not the pseudo-moralist who tells 
us that all is for the best, and quotes Scripture, and suggests that, 
though we have had to retire from Palace Gardens and live in Bedford 
Row, there are many outcasts then sleeping on the steps of White- 
chapel Church ; and that, though our darling’s life may be trembling 
in the balance, there are fever-courts and pestilence-alleys, in no 
house of which “there is not one dead.” Certainly not the lively 
friend who thinks that “rallying” is the best course for binding the 
broken heart and setting at rest the perturbed spirit, and who accord- 
ingly indulges in one perpetual effervescence of mild sarcasm and feeble 
teasing. Miss Townshend belonged to this latter class ; and entered 
the room with a little skip and a long slide, which brought her to 
Barbara’s side. 

“Oh, ho! and so we’re annoyed, are we, and won’t come among our 
friends? We sit and sulk by ourselves, do we ?” 

“T cannot possibly imagine what you mean, Alice,” said Barbara 
coldly. ‘Take care, please; you’re standing on my dress.” 

“Oh, of course not, poor darling, she can’t imagine! But, without 
any joking, Barbara, it 7s too bad.” 

“What is too bad, Alice ?” asked Barbara, without moving a muscle. 
She had a tremendous power over her face, and, when she chose, 
looked as impassible as the Sphynx, “staring straight on with calm 
eternal eyes.” 

“Now don’t be silly, Barbara dear,” exclaimed Miss Townshend, 
who was getting rather annoyed because her friend had not gone off 
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into hysterics. “You know well enough what I mean; and it is a 
shame, a horrible shame! Who would have thought that that learned 
clever man could have been such an incorrigible flirt? There now,” 
putting up her hands, “you know perfectly well who I mean. And 
he did carry on with you in the most shameful manner—and going 
to be married all the time ! Not that I’m sure you're not rightly served, 
Barbara. It’s just the sort of thing you’ve been doing all your life, 
you know; but, still, one doesn’t expect it in a man, does one, dear ? 
I wonder—” 

‘J wonder when you'll have common sense, Alice. It’s time, if 
what you told me this morning be true.” 

*Q Barbara darling! O Barbara! don’t remind me of it. Oh, 
how miserable you’ve made me! And you—you don’t care one pin, 
when you know I’m so wretched.” And putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes, little Miss Townshend hurried out of the room. 

And what of the girl who “didn’t care one pin” ? who had just 
been rallied upon having been made a fool of by a man—a man, more- 
over, for whom every hour of her life proved to her that she cared? 
Pride, love, vexation, doubt,—all these had influence on that throbbing 
heart; and she flung herself on her bed in a flood of tears. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TOUCHING A PROPOSAL. 


Wuen Captain Lyster rose on the following morning, he had made up 
his mind to the commission of a very serious deed. A long course of re- 
flection as he lay awake in the watches of the night, and the discovery, 
real or imaginary, of a further diminution of hair on the crown of his 
head, had determined him upon asking Miss Townshend to become his 
wife without any further delay. There was something in her fresh, 
cheery, pleasant manner that specially appealed to this blasé cynic; she 
was so unlike the women he had been accustomed to mix with in society, 
who were generally weak imitations of Barbara Lexden, or opinionless 
misses, who held “yea” and “nay” to be the sole ingredients necessary 
in their conversation ; in fact, this chattering girl, who said every thing 
uppermost in her mind, who had capital spirits perennially flowing, 
and who was natural without being either arrogant or “ miss-ish,” had 
completely enslaved him. He might have pottered on in silent admira- 
tion for some time longer, but that he had been greatly annoyed by 
Beresford’s manner to Miss Townshend on the preceding evening ; there 
was something in the Commissioner’s easy familiarity, both during 
dinner and afterwards, which signally' raised Lyster’s wrath. He had 
towards Beresford that singular feeling, that compound of distrust, de- 
testation, contempt, and fear, which we experience instinctively for any 
rival ; and his love for this girl was far too serious a matter to permit any 
tampering with his plans. A good fellow, Fred Lyster ; a kind-hearted, 
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straightforward, honourable man, with very little guile ; lazy, to a certain 
extent selfish, and considerably spoilt ; but with an innate sense of right 
carrying him through many difficulties, and with a stout heart and a 
clear brain to support him under any trials. 

He loved this girl, and he wanted to know whether his love was 
returned. To get at this information he saw but one way—a proposal. 
I have before said that he knew every trick and turn of flirtation ; 
but this was something of far deeper import than a flirtation ; means 
which he had previously ‘used to ascertain “how he stood” with the 
temporary object of his affections, and which had elicited the satis- 
factory glance, hand-pressure, or word, he would have now deemed de- 
grading both to himself and to her. His regard for her had been grow- 
ing throughout the past season, and was rapidly culminating. He had 
watched her attentively, and studied all her movements, with a satis- 
factory result. He felt that she was a little fast, certainly; but that 
fastness he was convinced resulted from the mere overflow of animal 
spirits, and not from any desire to please in men’s eyes by affectation of 
men’s ways. That she was an heiress, he didn’t care one bit about—he 
had plenty for both; and if she came to him, any thing that she had 
should be settled on herself. But how to ask her? Ah, how long did 
that pair of hair-brushes remain suspended over his head, while he gazed 
vacantly into the dressing-glass before him as this question rose in his 
mind! How often did he fling himself on the ottoman, nursing his foot 
and biting his lip in a perplexity of doubt! He could not go down on 
his knees, and offer his hand and heart, as they did on the stage ; he could 
not write to her, either formally or spasmodically—he had a wholesome 
horror of committing himself on paper ; he could not arrive at the know- 
ledge he required through any third person; in fact (here the hair- 
brushes went to work again), there was no way but to take advantage of 
an opportunity, and propose. He must know his position, too, at once. 
He could not bear to see that fellow Beresford hanging about her as he 
had been the previous night. He’d do it that very day. His whole frame, 
which had been pleasantly cooled by his shower-bath, tingled again at 
the mere thought ; and a faint empty feeling, something like that which 
he experienced when insulted in the Engineers’ mess-room at Salem by 
Poker Cassidy, came over him. Would he get as well out of this as out 
of that encounter? Then he held his own; and Cassidy, neatly drilled 
by a pistol-bullet through his ancle, limps with a crutch to this day. 
But this was a very different matter. 

It was a dull breakfast that morning. Barbara sent down intelli- 
gence of a headache, and remained in her room; Miss Townshend had 
red rims to her pretty eyes, had no smile for any one, looked miserable, 
and sat silent ; her papa had donned his very stiffest check cravat, and was, 
if possible, more pompous than usual; Sir Marmaduke had had his por- 
ridge early, had gone out, and not returned; old Miss Lexden always 
breakfasted in bed; and Mr. and Mrs. Vincent were utterly upset by a 
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burnt omelette, about which they conveyed dismay to each other by eye- 
brow telegraph across the table. Only Major Stone was himself; and he 
. bustled about, and made tea, and passed dishes, and joked and rallied in 
a way that ought to have been of service, but which signally failed. 
When Mr. Beresford entered the room, which was not until nearly all 
the others had finished their meal, he seemed for a few moments stag- 
gered by the gravity of the assemblage; but gliding into a vacant seat by 
Miss Townshend’s side, he soon recovered his spirits, and commenced a 
conversation in his accustomed bantering tone. His neighbour seemed 
to brighten at once, and responded in her usual cheery manner, greatly 
to the disgust of poor Fred Lyster, sitting opposite, who, over his cold 
partridge, was still hard at work on the same problem which had occupied 
him when over his hair-brushes, and who was as far off the idea of how 
he was to attain his end as ever. He was glad when he heard Beresford 
say that business would require him to ride into Brighton before lunch, 
and that he must go round to the stables and see whether his hack was 
all right after her journey down. His joy toned down a little when Miss 
Townshend asked if said hack had ever carried a lady, but rose again 
when Beresford declared that he should be sorry to see any female friend 
of his on Gulnare’s back. 

*“ Tt isn’t that she’s vicious,” he explained ; “ there’s not an ounce of 
vice in her. But there are so many things she can’t bear—dirty children, 
and puddles, and stone-heaps in the road ; and when she sees any of these 
she stands bolt upright for two minutes on her hind-legs, and then starts 
off with her head between her fore-legs, and nearly pulls your arms out of 
their sockets.” 

So Miss Townshend declared, with much laughter, and with many 
shoulder-shrugs and exclamations of fright, that she could never think of 
mounting “ any thing so dreadful ;” and Lyster, to his immense delight, 
saw Beresford leave the room, light a big cigar on the steps, and clear off in 
the direction of the stables. Stone had already departed on his various 
errands; Mrs. Vincent had fetched a cookery-book from the library, and 
with her husband had retired to study it in the embrasure of the window; 
and Miss Townshend, left the last at table, was playing with a fragment 
of toast. Lyster knew her habits—knew that she was in the habit of 
skimming the Posé to learn the whereabouts of her friends ; and accord- 
ingly retreated quietly to the library. 

Such a pleasant room, this! Not a bit of the wall to be seen for 
the dark oak book-shelves, which, crammed with books, extended from 
floor to ceiling on every side. A capital collection of books, in sober 
calf bindings (Sir Marmaduke once said that brilliant bindings and 
glazed bookcases always reminded him of a man with his hair parted 
down the middle, and could not understand what Barbara meant by 
asking him if Mrs. Nickleby had been a Wentworth): theology, politics, 
books of reference, poetry, drama, and history, all regularly ranged 
and properly catalogued. Fiction had a very moderate compart- 
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ment allotted to it; but the round table in the middle of the room, 
and the ottoman at the far end, were liberally strewn with volumes 
bearing the omnipresent yellow ticket of Mudie. Immediately in front 
of the big bow-window, which was shaded by a sun-blind, and through 
which you gazed over a lovely expanse of down, stood a huge writing- 
table, on which was an inkstand that might have held half a pint, a 
large blotting-pad, an oxydised-silver owl with ruby eyes erect on a 
paper-weight, and a bundle of quill pens, half split up, and all very 
much bitten at the tops; for Sir Marmaduke, who was the principal 
occupant of the cane writing-chair, was apt to get very energetic in 
his correspondence. Here, too, the old gentleman indulged in the 
one literary occupation of his life—certain translations of Horace, which 
he altered and polished year after year, intending some time or other to 
show them to some old college friend, and then have a gorgeous edition 
printed on toned paper for private circulation. Here, in a huge iron safe, 
were kept big ledgers, and account-books of rents, rates, and expenditure 
on the estate, which gave three days’ solemn investigation every quarter 
to Sir Marmaduke and Major Stone ; whereat there was much head- 
rubbing, many appealing looks to the ceiling, and much secret check- 
ing of fingers under the table, and reference to a ready-reckoner on 
the part of both gentlemen. And here, in a secret drawer of the 
writing-table, lay a little packet, which the old man would take out 
occasionally, would open, and sit gazing for half an hour together at 
the contents. They were not much,—a faded blue ribbon, once worn, 
with a little locket attached to it, round the throat of his old love at the 
Bath Assemblies, where he first met her; a curl of hair, cut from her 
head after death; and an ivory miniature, by Stump, of a dark girl, 
with big brown eyes, and her hair banded tight to her forehead, and 
gathered into a large bow at the top of the head. After an inspection 
of this drawer the old gentleman would walk to the looking-glass, and 
glaring at his own reflection therein, would shake his head in a very 
solemn manner; he would be very mild and quiet, and, as Gumble 
noticed, would drink an extra bottle of claret during the evening. 

When Lyster entered the room, he was annoyed to see that it was oc- 
cupied. Old Mr. Russell, the lawyer, was at the writing-table; and Mr. 
Townshend was seated in an easy-chair close by, listening to the narra- 
tion of some thick parchment deed which the lawyer was going through. 
Their business was apparently at an end, though; for Mr. Townshend 
said, “ Then it’s satisfactory, Mr. Russell ?” to which the old gentleman, 
with nothing but his finger-tips visible below his cuffs, replied, “I 
think we may assume so ;” and both gentlemen rose and left the room. 
Being in a highly nervous state, Lyster did not like these proceedings a 
bit. He wondered what that portentous-looking parchment was about— 
whether it had any reference to old Townshend’s testamentary disposition ; 
whether it had any thing to do with Miss Townshend. He thought he 
rather hated that old Russell, though he had not much idea why. His 
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time was coming on now; he wondered how much longer before Miss 
Townshend would fetch the Post. Here it was, on the round table, 
with the other papers. He took one up and looked at it; but the type all 
ran together before his eyes, so he laid it down again, and walked up to 
the mantelshelf, and glared at the big black clock in the middle, and 
pulled the spear through the perforated fist of the bronze Diana on the 
top, and pushed it backwards and forwards; and then walking to the 
writing-table, lit a Vesta-match and blew it out. He plunged his hands 
into his pockets, and looked down at his boots, apparently intently 
scrutinising their make, in reality not seeing them in the least ; then he 
took up a hare’s-foot-handled paper-knife and tapped his teeth with it, 
threw it down, and commenced a Polar-bear-like promenade of the room. 

The clock ticked solemnly on, and Captain Lyster was still pacing 
up and down, when the door opened and Miss Townshend entered. 
She seemed surprised to see any one in the room, and declared that she 
would not remain a minute, and that she would take the greatest care 
not to disturb the Captain, who, she said with a smile, was evidently, 
from his perturbed expression, engaged upon the composition of an epic 
poem or other intense literary effort. At this remark the Captain 
grinned feebly, and besought the young lady not to mind his eccen- 
tricities, as he was full of them, though he was bound to confess he had 
never been mad enough to contemplate writing a poem. And then 
Miss Townshend smiled again, and seated herself at the round table, 
and taking up the Post turned to the “ Fashionable Intelligence,” and 
was at once engrossed in the study of who was where, and at what 
country seats “select circles’ were being “hospitably entertained.” 
Lyster went to the writing-table, and began ornamenting the blotting- 
pad with many spirited sketches, wondering all the time whether he 
should get any better chance for his contemplated announcement, or 
whether he should plunge into it at once. At last he thought he had 
an opportunity. Miss Townshend suddenly exclaimed, “O Captain 
Lyster, here’s news for you! You recollect Mary Considine? Yes, | 
should think you did. Those private theatricals at the Fenton’s, where 
you and she—oh, I haven’t forgotten it. Well, there’s something about 
her here; listen: ‘ We understand that a matrimonial alliance will shortly 
take place between the Honourable Mary Considine, youngest daughter 
of Lord Torraghmore, and Major Burt, of the Life Guards.’ That's 
Harry Burt, the straw-coloured one, isn’t it? Poor Captain Lyster! 
doomed to wear the willow.” 

The chance, the chance at last ! 

“ Surely, Miss Townshend,” he commenced, “you cannot imagine 
that I ever seriously entertained any regard for Miss Considine. A very 
pleasant young lady, full of spirits, and highly amusing, but not pos- 
sessing the qualities which one would look for in a wife. And you— 
can you imagine that in a house where you were — where I was in 
the habit of seeing you—. Done, by Jove !” 
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The last sentence, uttered under his breath, was evoked by the 
opening of the door, and the entrance of Mr. Townshend, who looked 
more like the Ace of Clubs than ever when he saw the couple in appa- 
rently close conversation. He at once approached his daughter, and 
asked her if she had “ written that letter?” She said, with some tremu- 
lousness, “No.” Mr. Townshend then raised his voice, and said he 
must beg—and with him “beg” sounded marvellously like “insist”—that 
she would do it at once. So the young lady, albeit with tears in her 
eyes, went dutifully off to obey her father’s behests ; the old gentleman 
sat down to the Zimes, while Lyster glared at him from behind a book, 
and wondered whether one could possibly call a man to account for 
interrupting one’s conversation with his daughter. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


TOUCHING ANOTHER PROPOSAL, 


Mr. BeReEsFORD meanwhile had strolled round to the stables, ascer- 
tained that, with the exception of the loss of a little hair from her off- 
hock, Gulnare seemed none the worse for her journey (horses never 
travel by rail without a something), ordered his groom to bring her 
round in half an hour’s time, and made a cursory inspection of the 
other horses while finishing his cigar. At the time appointed he 
mounted and rode away into Brighton, starting at first over the Downs 
in a brisk canter, but gradually subsiding into a checked walk, which 
ill suited Gulnare’s fiery disposition, and made her rider break the 
current of his thoughts by several behests of “Steady now!” * Quiet, 
old lady;” and such like. Indeed, Mr. Beresford had quite enough 
subject-matter for reflection, He, too, had been turning over in his 
mind the expediency of proposing to Miss Townshend, and had almost 
decided upon its being the right thing to do. The objection which he 
had urged in his discussion with Kate Mellon, that money and ugliness 
generally went together, would not hold good here. Miss Townshend 
was pretty and presentable ; she was not clever, certainly; but so long 
as she was able to talk about Shakespeare amd the musical glasses, that 
was all which the world would require of her in the way of conversation, 
and that sort of jargon would be easily picked up. She knew passably 
sufficient of the accomplishments of society, and was, as times went, 
in a very good set. Her people belonged to the plutocracy; but Beres- 
ford liked that rather than otherwise, recollecting how far pleasanter 
than the sham state and starveling magnificence of some of his aristo- 
cratic friends were the town-houses and country places of City mag- 
nates and merchant princes, where every thing, from the sleek porter 
in the hall to the new and massive salt-spoons on the table, spoke 
of wealth. To ascertain whether his venture was a safe one was the 
object of Beresford’s visit to Brighton. He had known so many mush- 
room magnates, who, after a couple of seasons of full-blown pride, 
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had collapsed and tumbled into the mud from which they sprung, that 
he took no man’s monetary position on hearsay. He had met Mr. 
Townshend at capital houses, and had seen his name in many apparently 
excellent City ventures; but, then, had he not met at the Duke of Banff- 
shire’s Mr. Poyntz, the great railway contractor, who two months after- 
wards smashed for a million and a half? and did not half the peerage 
welcome as a friend and respect as a banker the great Mr. Shoddy, who 
was at that moment engaged in oakum-picking in expiation of his 
fraudulent practices? There must be no mistake on this head; it would 
be a pretty thing if he, Charles Beresford, were not merely to find him- 
self after a year or two with a penniless wife upon his hands, but were 
also to have the world talking about his mésalliance. As to the idea 
of rejection, that had scarcely entered his head. He was generally liked 
by women, and thought Miss Townshend no exception to therule. Her 
father perhaps might look for money, and then he should have to square 
him as best he could. But Beresford argued to himself: these nouveaux 
riches generally look for position; and if they cannot get rank for their 
daughters, they like a good official connexion. Did not Petter marry 
old Dunkel, the West-India merchant’s daughter (she was a little 
_ woolly, though), simply through his being Secretary to the Lakes and 

Fisheries Department? And a Commissioner at the Tin-Tax ranked higher 
than that. Walbrook delighted to talk of “ my son-in-law’s connexion 
with the Government;” and Dowgate Hill rejoiced in seeing a fourth-rate 
Cabinet Minister or occasional Secretaries of Foreign Legations, much 
beribboned, at his daughter’s drums. As to whether he cared for the 
girl, it scarcely entered into his mind to inquire; they would get on well 
enough: he would let her have her own way, so long as she did not 
interfere with him; he should keep up his hunting, but cut play of every 
kind; and if he got at all bored, why then he would go into Parliament. 
Fortunately, he thought, he was not like most men: he could get married 
without its interfering with any body; there was no “ establishment” to 
break up; no inhabitant of a Brompton villa to tear her hair and use strong 
language until a liberal settlement was made; no jealous girls to upbraid 
and— As the thought of Kate Mellon and the recollection of his last 
interview with her flashed into Beresford’s mind, he started involuntarily, 
and touched the mare with his spur. Gulnare jumped into the air, and 
started off like an arrow. By the time he pulled her up, he was at the top 
of St. James’s Street, Brighton ; and as he leisurely rode down the hill, 
he revolved in his mind the means of arriving at an immediate know- 
ledge of his intended father-in-law’s stability. 

He was not long in arriving at his determination. Of all the men 
he knew, Simnel, the secretary at the Tin-Tax Office, was the most 
knowing; and he and Beresford were on the most intimate terms. 
Had Beresford been in town, he would have consulted Simnel personally 
about this marriage business; as it was, he thought that the secretary 
was the likeliest man to get for him the information he required. This 
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information must be had at once; as, once satisfied, he would not give 
another evening’s chance to Lyster or that man Churchill, in whose wheel 
he had put so neat aspoke, but would commence immediately to clear the 
course on which he hoped to win. So he turned into the Old Steine, and 
leisurely dismounting at the door of the telegraph-office, resigned Gulnare 
into the hands of a passing boy, to whom he was so intent on giving in- 
structions as to walking her gently up and down, that he did not observe 
“that man Churchill” pass him in an open fly, the driver of which must 
have been stimulated by the prospect of a large reward, as his horse was 
proceeding at a pace very rarely undertaken by Brighton fly-cattle. But 
perfectly ignorant of the propinquity of the gentleman with whose family 
history he had recently manifested so intimate an acquaintance, Mr. 
Beresford entered the telegraph-office, and taking up one of the printed 
slips, wrote the following message : 


“ C. B., Brighton, to Robert Simnel, Tin-Tax Office, Rutland House, 
London. 
* Non olet pecunia. Whether a round game with Townshend of 
Queensbury Gardens would repay the necessary illumination. Reply; 
figures, if possible.” 


The clerk counted the words and grinned. When Beresford, after 
saying that he would call for the answer, paid and walked out, the clerk 
carried the paper into the inner room where the manipulator was busy 
with his ever-clicking needles, and read the message out to him, grinning 
again; whereupon they both expressed opinion that it was a “ rum start,” 
and another of those “games” which supplied the interesting youths 
employed by the Electric Telegraph Company with so many topics of 
conversation. 

Mr. Beresford put up his horse at a livery-stable, and then walked 
down towards the sea to while away the time until the answer should 
arrive. He knew Brighton thoroughly. He was a regular visitor from 
Saturday till Tuesday during November and December, when he stayed 
at the Bedford, and generally dined at the cavalry mess; but he had 
never seen the place in its autumnal aspect. Those who only know 
Brighton in the winter would scarcely recognise her in September, when 
she has more the aspect of Ramsgate or Margate. In place of the dashing 
carriages, flys at half-a-crown an hour crawl up and down the King’s 
Road, the horses, perfectly accustomed to the dreary job, ambling along 
at their own sleepy pace; the riding-masters are still to the fore, but for 
pupils, instead of the brilliant éeuyéres, they have heavy, clumsy girls in 
hired habits and hideous hats. All the officers of the cavalry regiment 
who can get leave, take it; and those who cannot, devote themselves 
to tobacco in the solitude of their barrack-rooms. The Esplanade is 
thronged with fat people from the metropolitan suburbs, gorgeous He- 
brews with their families from the Minories, and lawyers’ clerks with a 
week’s holiday. The beach is covered with children stone-digging and feet- 
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wetting; with girls who have just bathed, with their hair down their backs, 
and girls who are waiting for machines ; with men selling shell-ioys, and 
women imploring purchase of crochet-dolls ; with hilarious men throwing 
sticks for their dogs to swim after; with contemplative men reading books, 
and gazing off them vacantly across the sea; with drowsy men, supine, 
with their hats shading their faces from the sun, The whole place is 
changed ; the rich hotel and shopkeepers have gone inland (Tunbridge 
Wells is a favourite place of theirs) for relaxation, and their substitutes, 
goaded into madness by the unchanging blue sky and burning brick 
pavement, are bearish and morose; men wear plaid shooting-coats of 
vivid patterns in the afternoon, and women, in flapping hats with draggled 
feathers, promenade in the Pavilion; Brill’s swimming-bath shuts up 
for painting and decoration ; and there are people seen walking on the 
Chain Pier. 

In this abnormal state of affairs Mr. Beresford found himself any 
thing but happy. He went to Mutton’s and had some soup, and to 
Folthorp’s and read the papers ; he strolled down the King’s Road, and 
inspected the evolutions of various young ladies who were disporting in 
the waves, and indulging the passers-by with the gambols of Blooms- 
bury-super-Mare. Then he put his legs up on a bench on the Esplanade, 
and smoked a cigar, and stared at the passers-by; and then, after the 
lapse of a couple of hours, he walked back to the telegraph-office, where 
he found a reply waiting for him. It was from Mr. Simnel, and merely 
said ; 

“ Olet. Three stars in Leadenhall Street and Director of L. B. & S.C. 
meaning ten thou. Plated heavily. If with good hand, play game.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


“A LITTLE PROUD, BUT FULL OF PIty.”’* 


ALTHOUGH only twenty-four hours absent from Bissett, Frank 
Churchill during that short period had undergone more mental conflict 
than is often suffered by many men in acourse of years. He had had full 
time for reflection, and had avai ed himself of it to the utmost. While 
within the charmed circle he ‘as necessarily under fascination ; but now, 
although the witch was any thing but exorcised, he felt sufficiently himself 
to collect his thoughts, and he saw the absolute necessity of coming to 
some fixed determination as to his future conduct before he returned. 
Often before had he had occasion to weigh matters almost as important 
as this, though of course of a different character; and he was not the 
man to blink one jot of the attendant difficulties, or to over-persuade 
himself as to the feasibility of his designs simply because he wished them 
carried out. He was in love with this girl, then; he supposed that must 
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be granted ? at all events, by analysis and comparison, that was easily 
ascertained. Though, as the world goes, his life had been tolerably pure, 
he had in his student-days, and in the time immediately subsequent, had 
his amourettes and flirtations like the rest; but when he remembered 
what had been his feelings for Gretchen, the fat and fair daughter of 
Anton Schiitz, the beery saddler; for Ernestine, the sentimental heiress of 
the Graf von Triebenfeld; for Eugénie and Olympe, vestals of the Quar- 
tier Latin; or for any of the half-hundred young ladies with whom during 
the earlier portion of his London career he had gone through the usual 
bouquet-sending, cotillon-dancing, Botanical-Féte-meeting flirtation,—he 
recognised at once that this was avery different matter. Breakers ahead 
and all round! As for Barbara, he felt conscious of no vanity in avow- 
ing to himself his perception of having excited her interest, but whether 
sufficiently to induce her to listen to an offer he could not imagine. Pos- 
sibly, probably, she looked to making a brilliant marriage: her beauty 
and accomplishments were her capital, and should be turned to good 
purpose ; and yet, as this idea passed through his mind, he had an in- 
stinctive feeling that Barbara’s proud spirit would revolt from any such 
match, however much it might be pressed on her by her relations. Her 
relations! ay, even granting the girl’s acquiescence, there would be one 
of the grand sources of difficulty: old Miss Lexden, rich, selfish, and 
narrow-minded, would doubtless oppose such a marriage in every pos- 
sible way; and how would Sir Marmaduke look upon him, having come 
an invited and a welcome guest, and then brought this discord into the 
family? And even suppose it arranged somehow, she consenting and 
her friends satisfied, what was to be done with his mother, with whom 
and in whose house he then resided? how and where was the rest of her 
life to be passed? He could not live far from the office, where, thrice a 
week always, and occasionally more frequently, he was engaged till past 
midnight ; and how would the brilliant beauty of the West be able to 
exist in the dreary fastnesses of Great Adullam Street, or the arid desert 
of Tiglath-Pileser Square ? And then +e narrow income,—competence 
for one, a bare sufficiency for two! His Luo. ast be given up, but 
that he would not so much mind; his Club (the Retrenchment) must 
be kept on, for business purposes, though he should of course never 
spend any money there; and he must take to sixteen-shilling trousers, 
and that sort of thing: all easy enough. But for her ?—no brougham 
(and fancy those tiny high-heeled bottines over the villanous Mesopota- 
mian pavement !), only an occasional Opera-box obtained from the States- 
man (situation high, surroundings queer, claqueurs and amis des ar- 
tistes), two or three balls in the season, and perhaps one dinner-party at 
home, with the inevitable side-dishes and attendant carpet-beater. Ay, 
and worse beyond !—children born and reared in that dingy atmosphere, 
further expenditure to be met, perhaps sickness to be struggled through, 
and all the household gods dependent on him,—on the soundness of 
his health and the clearness of his brain, which failing, what had they 
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to look to? Ate de me! that last thought settled the question. Let it 
fade out, pleasant dream that it was; or rather let him crush it for ever! 
It was impossible, and so let it pass. Down go the Spanish castles, 
away melt the aerial estates ; Duty’s foot kicks away Alnaschar’s basket, 
and there is the hard, dry, unsympathetic, work-a-day world before him! 
He will go back to Bissett, but only for a day, just to get his traps to- 
gether and to make some plausible excuse, and then will start off. This 
first week of his holiday has been any thing but rest, and rest he re- 
quires. He will go to Scarborough—no! not there, for reasons ; but to 
some watering-place, and pitch pebbles into the sea and lie fallow until 
he is compelled to return to work. Yes, that is the right course—he 
determines on it finally as the train nears the Brighton station ; hopes 
must be crushed, and Duty must be obeyed. Duty has won the day for 
once—and where is the pearl-gray glove now? At his lips, of course! 
Frank Churchill has resolved upon doing his duty, and, like the drunk- 
ard in the old story, is “ treating resolution.” 

Anxiety to test his newly-formed determination must be strong, for 
he ordered the flyman to drive as hard as he could to Bissett ; but, cooling 
a little, dismissed the man at the lodge-gates, and strolled through the 
avenue towards the house. ‘The leaves yet held their own ; scarcely 
the slightest autumnal tint had fallen on them; and the grand old 
avenue looked magnificent. 'The weather was splendid ; the sun shone 
brightly, while the air was clear and: bracing ; deer bounded in ‘the 
brushwood; and as Churchill stood rejoicing in the lovely view, a cart 
laden with game, and driven by little Joe Lubbock, the head-keeper’s 
boy, emerged from the Home Copse, and made a pleasant feature in the 
landscape. All around told of wealth and peace and English comfort; 
and as Churchill surveyed the scene, he felt (as he had often felt) how 
great were the enjoyments of those born to such heritage, and (as he had 
never felt) how well-disposed he should be for the sake of those enjoy- 
ments to undertake the necessary responsibilities. His Radicalism was of 
the very mildest nature; the free and independent electors of Brighton 
or of Southwark would have scorned the feebleness of his ideas as to 
the requirements of the people; he had no wish to alter the laws of 
primogeniture, nor to see the furniture designed by Gillow or Holland 
emblazoned with the “swart mechanic’s bloody thumbs ;’—indeed, it 
must bé confessed that he thought the “swart mechanic,” when out of 
his place and wrong-headed through false leading, a very objectionable 
person. But he was in love, and wanted money and position to enable 
him to forward his suit; and as the thought of some who had both and 
did good with neither flitted across him, he stamped impatiently on the 
gravel, and the fair view and all the sweet excellence of nature faded out 
before his eyes. 

He walked hurriedly on for a few paces, and then bethought him 
that somewhere close in the neighbourhood was the gate leading to the 
fir-plantation in which he had recently walked with Barbara on their 
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return from the shooting-party. He had the whole afternoon to do™ 
nothing in, and it would be pleasant to renew the remembrance of that 
happy jesting talk. Memory, he thought rather bitterly, was a luxury 
which it did not require either rank or riches to enjoy. He struck across 
the dry crisp turf, and arrived at the gate; it opened on a short gravelled 
walk, with low palings on either side, terminating in a rustic stile, on the 
other side of which lay the fir-plantation. As Churchill entered the path 
he saw a figure seated on the stile at the other end, and in an instant 
knew it to be Barbara Lexden. Her head was bent, and she was leaning 
forward, idly tracing figures on the turf with the point of her parasol. 
Churchill advanced with a strange fluttering of his usually regular-beat- 
ing heart; but she did not appear to hear his footstep until he was 
close behind her, when she suddenly turned round, and their eyes met. 
It was a trying time for both, but Barbara was the first to speak. 

“So soon back, Mr. Churchill ? We—that is, Sir Marmaduke was 
led to believe that you would not return until the end of the week.” 

“ Fortunately, Miss Lexden, my business in town was soon finished” 
(“Question of settlement with the lawyer, or naming the day with the 
lady,” thought Barbara), “and I got back as quickly as I could. How 
lovely this place looks! Perhaps it seems doubly beautiful after twenty- 
four hours in London; but it appears to me even fresher, calmer, and 
more peaceful than when [I left it.” 

“That, I suspect, is your poetic imagination, Mr. Churchill. You 
were praising Dryden the other night, and can now quote him,to your 
own purposes. You know he says: 

‘Winds murmured through the leaves his short delay, 
And fountains o’er their pebbles chid his stay ; 


But, with his presence cheered, they cease to mourn 
, ’ y ? 
And walks seem fresher green at his return.’ ” 


“ Aptly quoted, though the lines were addressed to a lady, and for 
‘his’ read ‘your’ I don’t think that even the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square would be weak enough to ‘chide my stay.’ But, apropos of 
poetic imagination, I am afraid I disturbed you from some deep reverie.” 

“ You never were more mistaken,” said Barbara, with a short laugh. 
“J—I came out on a much more unromantic expedition. I lost a glove 
a day or two ago, and—and fancied I might have dropped it somewhere 
here.” 

“Ts this it?” asked Churchill suddenly, taking from his pocket a 
morocco-leather case, and producing from it the much-prized pearl- 
gray. \ 

“ Yes,” said Barbara, glancing quickly at him from under her droop- 
ing eyelids; “that is it. How very fortunate !” 

“JT picked it up,” said Churchill, “as we returned from the shooting- 
party the other day, and intended restoring it sooner, but forgot it. I 
am glad to be able to do so now.” He handed her the glove, looked 
her straight in the face, and walked on silently by her side. 
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“ We have had a new arrival here since you left,” said Barbara, after 
a pause, swinging the glove slowly to and fro; “a Mr. Beresford. You 
know him ?” 

“ Beresford? Oh, of the Tin-Tax Office! I have met him.” 

“You are on intimate terms ?” 

“‘J—T have not that honour. Mr. Beresford moves in a different set 
to mine.” 

“That question of ‘sets’ seems to be one of paramount importance 
with you, Mr. Churchill. How frequently you harp upon it!” 

“Tt is a question which we must necessarily bear in mind, Miss 
Lexden,” said Churchill, with emphasis; then smiling, added,— Swum 
cuique, which is Latin, and unintelligible ; ‘the cobbler and his last,’ 
which is English, and vernacular. But why did you ask?” 

“Simply because he seems amusing, and likely to be popular here. 
I am sorry we shall not have the opportunity of profiting by his high 
spirits, as aunt and I will probably be leaving on Thursday.” 

One quick glance told her that this shot, if intended for mischief, 
had signally failed. With perfect calmness Churchill replied, 

** And I also must manage to survive the loss of Mr. Beresford’s con- 
versation, as I go to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed Barbara; then, in her ordinary tone, “ Ah, 
to be sure, you have of course so much to do.” 

“Well,” said Churchill, smiling, “for a month I hope to do little 
beyond mooning on the beach and throwing pebbles into the sea.” 

“ Yes,” said Barbara quickly; “that is, I believe, the usual thing 
under the circumstances. And the place? the Isle of Wight, or Devon- 
shire, of course?” 

“ Under the circumstances!” he echoed. “I beg your pardon, Miss 
Lexden, but I fear we are at cross purposes. Under what circum- 
stances?” 

(“ He braves it out to the last,” thought Barbara; “who would have 
thought that he could have stooped to a shuffle, or degrade the woman 
he was engaged to, by tacitly ignoring the fact?”) Then she said, 
curling her lip, and tossing the glove with a slightly contemptuous 
gesture, 

~ “Good news travels fast, Mr. Churchill. The fact of your forthcom- 
ing marriage is known at Bissett.” 

“ My forthcoming marriage? It’s a joke, Miss Lexden?” 

“‘ We have heard it as a fact.” 

“ And you believed it?” said Churchill, turning white, while his lip 
trembled visibly as he spoke. 

“Why should I not?” After a pause, and in a low voice, “ Then 
you are not going to be married?” 

“Married, no! Miss Lexden, you must now listen patiently to 
what I should otherwise have kept secret, knowing the folly I have 
been guilty of. If ever I marry, Barbara Lexden will be my wife!” 
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She started, and seemed about to speak. 

“One moment more,” said he. “ You know how completely I under- 
stand the difference in our position?” (An impatient gesture from 
Barbara.) ‘ My sensitiveness, pride—call it what you will—would 
have kept me silent. Now I have spoken, and—Barbara—you must 
not keep me in suspense. Could it ever be possible ?” 

Perfectly colourless, she leant against the stile, but said nothing. 

“Miss Lexden, you must end this doubt.” 

Silently she placed the little glove in his hand. 

“ Barbara! my Barbara !” and she was folded to his heart. 
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Home Contrasts. 


No one is more ready than myself to bow, acquiescently, to Dogberry’s 
fine old dictum, “ Comparisons are odorous,”—ay, even to the literal in- 
terpretation of its euphonious perversion of ideas. Generally speaking, 
comparisons stink in the nostrils of common sense. At all events, my 
own moral nostrils are always considerably disgusted with the weary- 
ing, and often utterly illogical, comparisons so perpetually thrust under 
them. Why, I ask, should such a singer be no longer good, because 
another is better to the musical appreciation of my friend Cranky ? 
Why should Auber be unendurable because Beethoven, as Onesides very 
justly remarks, is so grand ? Why should that great expounder of the 
“legitimate” in the drama, Mr. Montmorency, consider himself dis- 
graced by acting the productions of one of the best of our modern play- 
wrights, because Shakespeare was, and is, and ever will be, the greatest 
of dramatic poets? Why should one great author be unreadable, be- 
cause the works of another great author appeal more directly to Rigid’s 
understanding ? Or why should the French cuisine be utterly de- 
nounced as trashy and poisonous, because our mutual acquaintance, Mr. 
John Bull Sturdy, prefers “a plain joint, sir’ ? These are questions 
I have never been able to answer satisfactorily to myself. They are 
views I cannot even understand, although they seem to be based on 
principles that, with all due deference to Lord Dundreary, many “ fel- 
lars” do ~nderstand,—to judge, at least, from their pertinacity in always 
intruding their “ odorous comparisons” under one’s organ of apprecia- 
tion. But contrasts are not necessarily comparisons. They may be 
placed side by side, as pendants in a gallery of memory’s pictures, or in 
the museum which judgment will collect as its storehouse for matters of 
study and examination, without raising any of that detestable “odour” 
which comparisons almost always engender the more their mud is 
stirred up. Comparisons are born pugnacious, and are always ready to 
be up in arms, with a challenge to mortal combat, to the great disturb- 
ance of the tranquillity of social intercourse. Contrasts, on the other 
side, are more inclined to set themselves off to reciprocal advantage, 
join hands in mutual disparagement or praise, and smoke the calumet 
of peace in quiet council. Comparisons, almost invariably, infer an as- 
sumption of superiority on this side or on that : contrasts need never do 
so. The latter generally adopt swum cuigue as their motto. It is sel- 
dom you can find comparisons inclined to admit the possibility of a 
device so liberal. So, although a man’s mind may have an instinctive 
aversion to those “odorous” comparisons, there is no reason it should 
not encourage contrasts, and even take delight in them. 

Contrasts, at the same time, have a great advantage in permitting 
a degree of pleasant moral flirtation, that would be considered perfectly 
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“shocking” under the more rigid analytical code of comparison. In 
toying with contrasts, there is no necessity for a man to be “off with 
the old love” before he is “on with the new.’ Whatever the qualities 
that call for admiration in either picture, a man may contrast wild 
luxuriance of beauty with homely prettiness, staid modesty with viva- 
cious coquetry, the demure smile with the ringing laugh of exuberant 
vitality, and, in contrasting, love all, and yet be true to all. Thus, I do 
not consider that I should be altogether bound to be “ off’ with my 
“old love,” Baden-Baden,—which, inveterate Continental fldneur as I 
have always been, has hitherto been the object of my principal devotions 
among watering-places,—because, led by unforeseen circumstances, I have 
stumbled, in a romantic valley at home, on another object, marvellously 
fair, which went to my heart at first sight, and was destined to be my 
“new love” for the nonce. I am not ashamed of the name of this fresh 
object of my admiration. It is called “ Matlock.’ I am not jealous of 
its charms ; for I would invite all the lovers of nature to come and fall 
in love too. It is sweetly nested in one of the most romantic glens 
among the gorgeously picturesque hills of Derbyshire. There is a fine 
railway sweep up to its very gates. You know its whereabouts. Come, 
lovers of nature! and it will hold out its arms affectionately to you all. 

No; I am not “ off’ with my “old love” because I am so far gone 
“on” in admiration of the beauties of my “new.” I am not so infatu- 
ated as to have closed my eyes to all defects in the object of my freshly- 
engendered affection. I will admit that it has its little blemishes ; 
so had the “old love.’ None, on the other hand, can contest its superior 
advantages in this or that feature; but memory, at the same time, can- 
not be deaf to the rights of adulation due to the “old love” for other 
advantages peculiarly its own. In sketching the portrait of the “new 
love,” I intend to extenuate nothing, yet “naught set down” in undue 
flattery: I am no unreasonable, purblind lover. At the same time, in 
the midst of my laudation of the “ old love,” I may fling a few home- 
truths at its head, yet without ever ceasing to be a grateful adorer. It 
is in contrasting the rival beauties abroad and at home that one can 
best put forward one’s excuses for falling in love with either one or both. 
The Continental habitué can then best see whether he is altogether right 
in the exclusiveness of his admiration; and the self-styled “ sturdy,” and 
equally exclusive, supporter of John-Bullism against the world may 
own that Augusta may be beautiful, even although his own home-bred 
Mary is, in his eyes, the “ fairest of the fair ;” or, as is more probable, 
he may hug his heart with the conviction that, after all, the ways of 
real pleasantness, as well as peace, lie in his own “ Home Contrasts.” 
In obstinacy of uncompromising opinion, the thorough- going John- 
Bullite will probably be the least likely of the two to give unbiassed 
judgment. 

Although wholly without any intention of drifting, even accidentally, 
into those “ odorous comparisons,” it will be necessary, before exhibit- 
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ing contrasts, to sketch certain traits of likeness between the proud and 
_ glittering German (or rather cosmopolitan) beauty, and her pretty, sunny- 
cheeked, but still graceful and ladylike rival, reared at home. As 
rivals, in the general acceptation of the word, I have no right, however, 
to establish the two beauties. They are not, never can be, “rivals.” 
The very word would lead to the necessity of comparison. Be it estab- 
lished that they are rivals only just now on my own individual affection ; 
and the very traits of likeness to which allusion has been made, exist 
only in a few of their external features, and in no way whatever in their 
manners, their bearing, or their social and moral characteristics. Here, 
if any where, all is contrast. 

It is in the scenes of rock, and wood, and water, and forest-clad hill, 
that these traits of likeness exist; in the terraced hotels, with their 
bright inviting faces, and their outer garments of thousand-hued luxu- 
riant gardens; in the houses that climb the _hill-sides, and nest them- 
selves in their bowers of trees ; in the impatient little mountain-stream, 
that dances along the promenade, singing its dashing, splashing, spark- 
ling song of “ Merry Waters,” as it hurries forward to a grander destiny; 
in the feathering trees, so fresh in exuberance of vegetation, so full of 
sap and life and beauty, that sweep down the hill-sides, and nod grace- 
fully to their friend the valley below; in the bright green peaceful 
slopes, left for the delectation of the eye, amidst the strength of this 
invading host; in the rock, that darts up here and there abruptly, as if 
to assert that it is not of softness only that Nature’s charms are made, 
but that there is a beauty too in its own wild audacious ruggedness,— 
in short, in the thousand delights of glen scenery, where mountain, 
wood, and stream are all combined in great harmonious pictures, and 
man has planted dwelling-places that detract nothing from the harmony 
of the picturesque. In one respect only the likeness fails. The prouder 
German beauty has decked herself with a girdle of painted, gilded, glit- 
tering halls, and crowned herself with a grander cotffure of pine-forests, 
mixed with fantastic gems of ruined castle, above which again is placed 
a great tiara of mountain; whereas the more modest home beauty has 
only fringed her robe with a trimming of neat hotel, villa, and cottage, 
and encircled her brows merely with a sweet green wreath of woody hills. 
The gala dress of Baden is superb—worthy to be worn at the world’s 
court by the princess of w atering-places. The dress of Matlock is that 
of a country bride, rejoicing in her loveliness,—so fresh, so pretty, and 
“in such charming taste, my dear!” And yet the likeness between the 
two beauties is unquestionable. 

In another strange trait, also, there is a likeness. But this lies 
more in the impression conveyed by both to imaginative minds, than in 
any external features that could be specified. It lies, in fact, in a simi- 
lar expression of both, which fancy catches, and dwells on with absurd 
complacency. The scenic effect is so striking in each place, that it is 
difficult, in dreamy moments, to believe in its reality. Each looks as if 
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it were “got up” for a theatrical decoration on a stage, where a nume- 
rous but: select company is engaged to play a drama or a comedy. 
Every portion of the vast scene seems put together for the best theatri- 
cal effect. Side scenes, “set” pieces, “ practicable” slopes, well-lighted 
middle distances, and back cloths, with atmospheric effects, are all dis- 
tributed to the greatest advantage, and outvie every thing that even 
Beverley’s genius can produce. A reality! It is impossible! When 
winter comes, and wandering lovers of nature appear no more, and the 
play has been played out for the season, it seems probable, and even 
natural, that the whole decoration will be taken down,—mountains, 
rocks, woods, and villas, terraced hotels and variegated gardens, bridge 
and stream, and even that fine moon that shines up yonder so theatri- 
cally,—and packed up, and stored away in some gigantic scene-room, 
like landscape-toys in their box, until required for the revival of the 
same performance in the season which will commence next summer. 

It is in the habits, manners, and general carriage of my two beauties, 
as was before intimated, that the principal contrasts are to be found. 
Look at my Lady Baden-Baden: how proudly she bears herself, and yet 
with what a pleasant fussiness she displays her gorgeous attire! With 
what an arrogant and confident air of conscious beauty she displays her 
charms in public! The bright bloom she wears in her handsome face is 
heightened, we must acknowledge, entre nous, with a somewhat undue 
application of art. There is artifice, as well as art, in her whole gor- 
geous “get-up.” But the effect of that bloom is so striking, that one is 
loth to criticise too rigidly. Her dress, no doubt, is over-fine ; and she 
has latterly a little too much thrown aside all national costume, to deck 
herself out, even in every fluttering bit of trimming, a little too much 
ala Parisienne. But then few, except the sourest critics, will refuse to 
admit that the toilette is in such excellent taste. The whole attire, even 
in its flauntiness, becomes so well the dashing worldly beauty! Look at 
Miss Matlock now! Her carriage is quiet and modest, but with no 
affected modesty. Even when her step is jaunty and springing, she 
ambles with a certain degree of demureness. But, then, she has so sweet 
asmile,—a smile so wholly devoid of coquetry, and of so much genial 
heartiness,—that she soon finds her way to your heart, spite of her little 
excess of demure and simple quietude. She has made no attempt to 
enhance the brilliancy of her sunny face by artificial advantages ; she 
trusts to her own simple bloom for her attraction. Her attire is not 
brilliant; but it is neat, and not without its charm of elegance. No ball- 
room dress, but one fitted for the home-ish (not “homely”) purposes of 
English domestic life, and, in this wise, sufficient in its simple grace. 
She may have been accused of neglecting her toilette and overlooking 
the requirements of modern fashion far too much. But she cannot now 
be said to be so utterly behind the mode. There can be no doubt that 
she has been extending the crinoline of her hotels to meet the tastes of 
the day, although the trimmings laid on to ornament her dress are 
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simple and without exuberance. Jewels she has none. Perhaps she has 
a notion that gems set in gold would not become her. She has an evi- 
dent confidence in her natural charms, and an air of little pettish dis- 
dain of adventitious adornment. But.she will twine natural flowers 
round her brow, to match her cheery smile; and then her neatness must 
always be in itself a charm. 

Look again! The foreign beauty is brilliant, chattering, witty, 
dashing, like a true woman of the world. She may retire, certainly, at 
times into her beautiful boudoir of pine-forest and mountain-path, to 
muse in the retirement of nature’s solitude. But these are rare and 
stolen moments; her true life is in the promenade, the carriage-drive, the 
chasse, the race-ground, the pic-nic in old castles and palaces. She must 
have her concerts, her balls, her theatres, wherein to show off her ‘gor- 
geousness. She displays herself in glittering halls, all resplendent with 
the wonders of the painter’s, the sculptor’s, the decorator’s, and the 
gilder’s arts. Her meetings and her greetings are under colonnades, 
amidst fresco pictures and marbles; and even when she affects sim- 
plicity in her morning garb, that simplicity must be one of elegance and 
cost. So with some of her dwelling-places also. Along with her palace- 
hostelries she must needs have her villa-cottages too,—Swiss cottages, 
with plenty of ornamented woodwork in balcony and balustrade, perched 
on flowered terraces, or nestled in gardens bathed by the mountain 
stream,—cottages “with a double coach-house,”—those cottages “of 
gentility” which Porson, in his Devil’s Walk, denounced so severely 
as the lodging-houses of “the devil’s darling sin, the pride that apes 
humility ;’ although, by the by, why the good professor was so savagely 
acrimonious against these toys of wealth—these little stages, where 
worldlings may act their Watteau-like dramas of bergerie en amateur, as 
a respite and relief—I never could quite understand; and my Lady Ba- 
den-Baden, happily, utterly ignores the denunciation. With her it is 
the pride that apes prettiness, but not humility. My lady, too, cannot 
live without her band of music, which attends her at all times, like the 
august princess that she is, and at all hours of the day must charm her 
with “sweet sounds;” and she is dainty, the high-bred dame, in her 
artistic requirements in this respect. Not always content with her own 
court orchestra, she will send to neighbouring courts for still more ex- 
quisite variety. Her life is a life of pleasure—of pleasure not without 
_ the most genuine essence of pleasantness—of pleasure that dazzles, and 
yet does not necessarily cloy. But since it must be owned that my 
brilliant beauty is not without her errors, I confess that she does not 
always partake of this feast of enjoyment with sufficient discretion to 
avoid attacks of indigestion, or sip merely of the cup so as to escape 
intoxication. She cannot, however, be accused of hypocrisy. It is in 
no holes and corners and hidden places, not to be seen by simpler souls, 
that she indulges in her excesses. It is in her public gilded halls that 
she frequently sits day by day and night by night, and gambles with 
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more or less of frenzy. It is there that she may be seen, with a purse in 
one hand and a wooden rake in the other, scattering and scrambling for 
coin. It is there that the paint is laid on the thickest, to hide the 
ghastly paleness that will at times pervade my beauty’s face. Her life 
of pleasure, then, will sometimes fever her blood, cooled though it may 
be by the bright and bracing mountain air, which fans her heated cheek 
when she emerges from her gorgeous valley and seeks a more wholesome 
excitement in scenes of mountain, forest, dell, and waterfall. 

Now for my English love. Her life is that of a country beauty. 
“arly to bed, early to rise,” is a maxim taught in all her books. Her 
pleasures are only such as are to be seen by the sun; and thus daylight 
must, more or less, regulate their duration. She has no halls, no galleries, 
no colonnades, in which to lounge and display her charms ; she does not 
even possess a public room in which her small world of admirers may 
perform its little acts of treadmill social duty. She relies wholly—the 
confident beauty, with all her airs of modesty!—on her own natural 
charms. Her guests are invited to ramble amidst her beautiful hills and 
dales ; to do mighty pedestrian feats, on which she smiles complacehtly; 
‘ to call on her fair neighbours of Dove Dale, or Miller’s Dale,—by carri- 
age-drive, on horseback, or, when sturdily disposed, on foot; to visit his 
great Lordship of Chatsworth at his “ Palace of the Peak,” where they 
are sure to be received at all times with open-handed readiness, and in- 
vited to inspect his profuse wonders of nature and of art; or, if more 
quietly disposed, to glide in boats along the Derwent, sweetly shaded 
with the luxuriant trees that sweep featheringly over its waters, and seem 
to cling, by some magic power, to the rocks; or cross the stream, which 
bathes her grounds, to the other side, opposite her dwelling-places, there 
to wander amidst shaded paths and rocky turns, and take to heart, and 
heart’s practice, the name she gives the bowered precipice of “ Lovers’ 
Walks.” Her manners are simplicity itself. But although mere gaiety- 
seekers may venture to malign her as dull, she is cheery enough in her 
placidness ; and I will venture to say, that those who sit long enough at 
her feet, and gaze long enough into her beauteous face, must learn to 
love her ; the arch-hussy is so winning, with all her simplicity. Although 
but a country beauty, she is not wholly ignorant of the ways of the 
world; and she has learned to make them subservient to her purposes, 
as far as her simple means will go. It must not be supposed that there 
is any formality in her demureness,—quite the contrary. She encourages 
pleasant intercourse, cordial greeting among strangers, and unrestrained 
causerie. She knows quite enough of foreign manners for that. So she 
teaches her hotels to have their tables-C’héte and public drawing-rooms, 
and her guests to throw off the old-fashioned reserve, restraint, and 
awkward coldness, formerly so characteristic of the Englishman out of 
his own home, and be pleasant to each other in her honour; and no 
where can they be more so than in that most charming of hotels called 
the “New Bath.” She is modern enough, in her pretty airs of worldly 
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wisdom, to inculcate such freedom of manner ; and she knows how much 
she wins herself by these pleasant practices of sociability. But as she 
repudiates all stiffness, she calls for no formalities of dress in those who 
dwell with her. Simple herself, she bids all be simple too, and at their 
ease. My lady Baden’s grande musique is far beyond her humble means. 
But she does not refuse herself the delectation of a little music on a far 
smaller scale, with her little “Bath Band,” composed of harp, violin, and 
cornet a piston. She can set forth instrumental concerts, pleasant enough 
in their small way; for she will be choice in her littleness. Ball-rooms and 
lighted halls and brilliant illuminations of saloons she has none; and, 
perhaps, contented with her own as she may be, she sighs a little as she 
admits the fact. The least ambitious and cheeriest-hearted maiden will 
have some little regrets now and then that her toilette is not quite so 
brilliant or fashionable as it might be. But after a little reflection she 
will lift her head joyously, and say, with a merry smile, “I have my 
lighted halls too. Come out by night and see. Now look around from 
this little height at: all the charms I have to offer. See the lights, gleam- 
ing through the bowering trees on my hill-sides, like big fire-flies vying 
with each other in their soaring flight—shining from my houses nestled 
above in their luxuriant gardens,—from villa here, and villa there, and 
would-be castle mansion,—and cottages half-hidden in the rocks, or 
snugged among rugged holes and corners of the rocky heights, far, 
far on high—now glancing further down, from the windows of my hotels, 
perched, with their pretty gardens, terrace-fashion, above the little town— 
now again clustered in far thicker groups in the valley below, and flicker- 
ing from all the windows of my little street, that finds such scanty cling- 
ing-room between my fair hills and the windings of my own dear Der- 
went Water—now, once more, floating on that very stream, which is 
gently marked in the darkness by its slight night-veil of mist, at one 
time disappearing, then bursting to sight again behind the overhanging 
trees, where late parties are rowing homewards with their lanterns, which 
are of little use; for, see! far above, over all this scene of sparkle here 
and sparkle there, rides the great still moon, in its calm strength, in the 
blue heavens, making all other lights so little and so earthly. These 
are my lighted halls. And hark! from the town below rise the notes of 
a pleasant waltz, far from ill executed by my tiny Bath Band. This is 
my ball-room. Say, if you find no feverish excitement in my dwelling, 
do you not find heart’s content ?” 

What a contrast is there again in all the figures that form the acces- 
sories to my pictures,—in the company which both my beauties are wont 
to keep! Both have advantages in the matter of the guests who visit 
them, and both have disadvantages too. My Lady Baden-Baden is proud 
of the glittering court she holds. Kings and queens, princes and prin- 
cesses, dukes and duchesses, counts and countesses, barons and baronesses 
innumerable, she ranks among her visitors—a glittering crowd, of which 
she is not a little vain. Artists and authors bow at her throne, and are 
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happy to celebrate her glories and her charms. All that the world holds 
of noble, fair, and talented inscribe their names upon her list of courtiers, 
and glory in their privilege of strutting their hour in her drawing-room. 
But, in her whirl of pleasure and her desire to shine, my lady cannot 
pause to be select. Where the diamond glitters, glitters the false paste 
also. Aspasias from all parts of the world—from their great gilded 
boudoir of Paris, more especially—glare like meteors across her path, 
almost extinguishing, in their flashing brilliancy, the light of her real 
“stars.” ‘They dash across her horizon, blinding and dazzling as they fly, 
and making weak efes blink, and believe them to be the genuine glories 
of her firmament. They rub elbows with grandes dames in high places ; 
and however strictly my lady’s not over-rigid chamberlain may affect to 
weed her would-be-exclusive saloons, there they are, outshining the most 
gorgeous in their gorgeousness—painted lilies, that would conceal faded 
white reputations with their streaks of gaudy contour,—plated ware, 
sparkling with Ruoltz gilding,—affecting reality, but deceiving only the 
uninitiated of the world. There, too, are the tricksters of society,—the 
Houdins of the world’s great conjuring show, all doing their conjuring 
more or less well,—the false counts and self-made barons, the swindlers 
and chevaliers dindustrie, the polished bandits of the drawing-room,— 
mere false paste, but often delicately made, and so like the real gem as 
frequently to deceive the eyes of very knowing connoisseurs. There, too, 
are the worshipers of that ever-smoking altar of greed—the gamblers by 
profession, and the gamblers by chance, of all ranks and of both sexes,— 
an eager, bustling, hustling, feverish crew, mostly affecting to worship 
with a placid smile of indifference on the face ; but the smile is pale and 
faint and sickly, and is belied by the restless wandering of the eye,—a 
false smile, befitting the false worship. And all these ingredients seethe 
together in my lady’s caldron, and help to make up the richest dishes 
of her banquets. And to those who would sit and eat at her brilliant 
table it is difficult wholly to throw away the morsels, which they look 
on as unwholesome, and even poisonous, and cull a daintier and more 
healthful food. But the crowd is brilliant, whatever its component parts, 
and pleasant to the eye. The lower-class element is almost wholly want- 
ing, to give variety to the picture. But my lady is not too proud to 
admit the humbler—at least to her outer sanctuaries ; and the peasant in 
national costume, though but seldom seen amongst her groups, adds 
now and then, but quietly and modestly, to her charm of the picturesque. 

Of what guests can my English beauty boast in face of such display 
as this? Her list isa modest one, as befits her more modest pretensions, 
and stands out only by the contrast. The toiling man of business in 
search of quietude, the overworked clergyman in search of repose, the 
business-worried barrister in search of peace, the jaded dweller of cities 
in search of health,—all come to her to seek each his own individual 
philosopher’s stone; and, as is seldom the case with such alchemists, 
each finds it, and each is happy and cheery in his success. The artist, 
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too, is there—and where can he find fairer scenes for his pencil? the 
literary scribbler, tempted by the “ picturesque ;” the disciple of Izaak 
Walton, lingering near some of the richest trout-streams in all the British 
dominions,—lovers of nature all, and, as such, true adorers of my beauty. 
Now a wearied merchant-prince comes to drink her draughts of pure 
mountain air, and freshen his brain for more “ toiling and moiling” after 
gold, but with stanch legitimate greed ; sometimes a blasé man of fash- 
ion, who finds a purer source for the fresh wakening of dormant sense; 
ever and anon a peer, whose British instincts induce him to bring his 
family to softer and more peaceful scenes than Continental travel can 
bestow. All know that, apart from that great and never-failing resource 
of nature’s wonders, no resource of so-called pleasure is to be found within 
my beauty’s dwelling-place except in unaffected social intercourse ; and 
with that knowledge all—men and women, young or old, gentle and 
simple—seem inclined frankly to pay their tribute to that intercourse, 
and receive in turn such tribute as is offered. Such are my sweet Eng- 
lish maiden’s guests; and pleasant enough they are, for all purposes 
short of strong excitement. , 
Whence, then, come the disadvantages of her company? Like a true 
English frank-hearted creature, once her doors opened and her guests in- 
vited, she is easy of access to all. She holds high popular festivals, and, 
to this intent, prepares “ excursion trains.” She sends invitations round 
to all the great manufacturing towns within her reach—Manchester, 
Sheffield, Coventry—and bids the lowliest come to her at little cost ; and 
they come to her in throngs of hundreds, of thousands sometimes,—in 
seething shoals, that roll over each other in her gardens like shoals of 
oily porpoises. Joyous and merry in theory, a little too merry and joy- 
ous in practice, these guests are pleasant enough to eye and ear at a 
distance, but very littlé agreeable to those organs of sense—ay, and to 
one other too—on closer contact. My beauty is far too liberal in her 
invitations ; and she fails to find room for all her guests in her little 
dainty boudoir of a valley. They struggle and they press; they swelter 
and they snort ; they affect language which is startling even to the well- 
hardened ears ofa metropolitan ; they sing aloud in frightful dissonance ; 
they swarm in romantic secluded pathways among rocks, and awaken 
echoes that thrill with shame as they do their unwilling duty of repeat- 
ing; they squat on sweet tufty knolls amidst the woods, to open broken 
hampers and stone gin-bottles. I do vow and protest most earnestly 
that I am nothing of a petit maitre; that I never could abide the odi 
profanum vulgus principle; and that I love the variety of intercourse 
with all classes indiscriminately. But, even at the risk of being charged 
with affectation, I must confess that I cannot endure to see the face of 
nature (more especially when that face belongs to a pet beauty of my 
own) smeared with greasy paper, and pudding-ends, and splintered glass, 
and wetted crusts, and scattered with the refuse of humanity’s cravings, 
in bright green glades, where the very sanctity nature has bestowed 
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upon the spot might have been deemed a sufficient protection against 
such unsightly desecration. These people’s holidays are the days when 
Matlock’s little herd of donkeys is marvellously ill-used; when men, 
women, and children mount the trembling animals amidst the screams 
and affected protestations of the females, and the loud yells of laughter 
from the males; when the poor beasts are made to scour madly, with 
heavy burdens, down the valley-street, urged on by blows and uncouth 
oaths, that make even the objects of the execrations shudder; when 
little children are run over, and mothers scream with frantic passion, 
and drunken men cuff them for their display of agony,—and all is noise 
and turmoil and discord. These are the days when overcrowded boats 
flounder along the rippling waters cf the Derwent, and seem at every 
moment nigh to swamping ; and women scream again, and men yell once 
more with laughter, and volunteers, far from unconscious of their glories, 
from amidst the boats make hideous music, out of tune, with fife and 
drum, cruelly distracting ears and echoes. These are the days of disad- 
vantage, when Matlock tries to smile and look complacent, with the con- 
sciousness that “the right thing” has been done in offering fresh air and 
all the charms of nature to her poor neighbours herded in stifling cities ; 
but turns away her head during the day, and breathes a long breath of 
relief when night brings its quiet, and all at last is over. 

Lovely as my English beauty is in herself,—lovely in all her aeces- 
sories, and exquisitely neat and picturesque in all her humblest adorn- 
ments,—yet it must be owned that, with all her frankness and cheeriness 
and readiness of winning smile, she has one moral trait that grates most 
unpleasantly on the feelings of her guests. It is not, I know, her own 
naturally,—for it is not found in her general intercourse with strangers ; 
it has been forced upon her by grasping owners of the soil, who, having 
made their astounding wealth by “ penny upon penny laid,” would turn 
that penny still, and who lease all the brightest possessions of my charmer 
at heavy rents to struggling speculators. It is a trait, moreover, that 
forms so painful a contrast with the habits of my Lady Baden and all 
her compeers. Whilst they throw open public buildings, walks, gardens, 
colonnades, to all alike,—sweep, and garnish with every appliance of the 
‘picturesque, their mountain-paths ; employ their labourers, with much 
pains and art, to make their forest points of view easy of access to their 
visitors ; and then beg their guests to make the most free and gratuitous 
use of all their brightest treasures,—our English watering-place holds 
out a hand at every famous point of view, at every turn of picturesque 
effect, at every entrance to every walk, at every gate of access to every 
choice mountain-height, with the cry, “ Please pay first for all you wish 
to see.” You are required to give fees for opening every gate and every 
door,—fees for springs, fees for caverns, fees for guides, who are imposed 
upon you, and who seem to you in very truth an imposition. Our mu- 
tual friend, John Bull Sturdy, who has still a marvellous hankering in 
favour of exclusive privilege and monopoly, will of course tell us, in his 
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customary “preachy” tone, that the funds for all the magnificent and 
costly foreign promenades are derived from that impure source the gam- 
ing-table, and that no Englishman would wish to see such institutions 
established on that pure soil, &c. &c. Certainly. But you are never 
called upon to contribute to these funds ; you may leave the contribution 
to those who seek their excitement at the gaming-table,—or, if you have 
a scruple of conscience at accepting gratis all these wonderful prepara- 
tions for your delectation and amusement, you may drop your pieces of 
coin on the green cloth, and rejoice your proud spirit by the reflection 
that you have paid your quantum. Of course, my dear J. B.S., it is 
very moral to know that nothing is done for you at home from a source 
so questionable ; but there are such creatures as liberal land-proprietors ; 
and you must admit yourself that it is a “bore” to be stopped at every 
turn of the road by an opposing force with the cry of “ Sixpence, sir, for 
the rocks!” or, “ A shilling, sir, to mount the heights!” or, when you 
are climbing a romantic road, amidst rocks and woods, to find suddenly 
before you a barrier, with the inscription, “Visitors must not attempt 
to proceed beyond this dodr;” and thus be led to think, as you inevitably 
will be, that there must be an especial paradise beyond, which you ought 
to be particularly desirous to see. No, my good J. B. 8.; whatever you 
may say, I cannot but still be of the mind that this greed of gain in the 
very face of nature is a most disagreeable trait in the character of my 
pretty Matlock. 

In my fleeting and incidental sketch of my English love’s beauties 
and advantages, I find I have wholly forgotten to speak of her most 
prized and vaunted gems—treasures would be the better word, perhaps, 
as they are but rough gems, after all. These treasures are her caverns 
of fossils, spars, and stalactites, and her petrifying wells, beneath the 
low wet roofs of which lie bird’s-nests, wigs, and complicated weavings 
of twigs, going through their process of incrustation from the tufa-drip- 
pings, miscalled petrifaction. All these are curious—interesting in their 
way, also, to the geologist as well as the mere curiosity-hunter. But to 
the foolish and ignorant lover of nature that I am, they seemed but dull 
and cheerless exhibitions; and if I have erred in not holding up the 
contents of my beauty’s treasure-box to better view, in order to heighten 
her attractions by their enumeration, I can only say, “ Please, I’m very 
sorry;, and I’ll not do it again next time.” 

Now I have done with my contrasts. As before said, I abjure all 
comparisons. Frequenters of this gallery may look on “this picture 
and on this,” and decide between my lady-loves according to their own 
individual tastes. I am determined to love both. 

F. 
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A Winter in Rome. 


II. 

THERE is this impenetrable peculiarity about Rome, that though it is 
the quietest place on earth, it is the most unrestful. Perhaps the irre- 
pressible importance of its gigantic characters, and its many memories 
of saddest human tragedy, are so intimately interwoven with the ways 
you tread, the arches under which you pass, the names that greet your 
eye, the very air with which you are drenched, that they have the 
potency of actual presence to disturb and perplex. There are no living 
protagonists to distract your attention from the turbulent tale written 
on the tombs around, no busy dramas in which you might, if you 
would, take part or discover purpose. The rest, often found in action 
by him who has worn himself wearied by reflection, is denied you. You 
must think, or at least feel; and the thoughts which Rome suggests 
but aggravate your troubles or create them. There are spots, how- 
ever, where I think one may find a morning’s sense of something 
like repose. The spot that Shelley said made him almost in love 
with death, makes it almost possible also to be at temporary truce with 
life. He, at least, is here at peace with all things, under the long broad 
triangular shadow of the monument of Caius Cestius. His precious 
heart—Cor cordium, as it is written on the marble slab—has turned 
the Protestant Cemetery into a perpetual place of pilgrimage. I found 
his tomb sorely neglected; and though for a time withheld by a dread 
of impertinent profanation from directly interfering, I could not bring 
myself to quit Rome without seeing to the gravestone being cleansed, 
the roses being brought into subjection, and fresh violets planted. 
These were all he wanted ; and with religious obedience I abstained 

- from more. Too far from him, though within the contiguous limits 
of the other and older cemetery, is John Keats, whose name, for all 
the epitaph on his grave, is not writ in water, and in the delicate 
plumage of whose tropical imagination some fine living birds of more 
frigid zones are yearly decking themselves in secure effrontery. Rome 
seems to have possessed Shelley, and so disabled him. It mastered him 
at once; and, unfortunately, he did not stay long enough to invert the 
position. He is intoxicated; and his perception is intensified to the 
detriment of his utterance. His letters from Rome are passing full 
of interest; but they are attempts at speech, they are not organised 
language. His sentences read like great thunder-bursts of feeling. 
His imagination is in labour, and heaves with the troubled emotion 
and passionate desire to give to the world his feverish conception. He 
cannot wait; he will not work; he flings the craft of the artist aside. 
He must speak, or his heart will burst. “Come to Rome!” he writes. 
“Tt is a scene by which expression is overpowered, which words cannot 
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convey.” He is conscious of the seal of sway which the city of all time 
has set upon him, and he makes no effort to break it. And he goes on, 
piling splendid picturesque sentence upon sentence, flinging about his 
colour, striking out mountainous outlines, and then pauses for breath, 
and half in terror that he has been ridiculous. “Iam afraid of stum- 
bling on tourists’ language,” he says. There was no fear of that; that 
is all Shelley’s beautiful humility, of which no man born ever had 
more. Commonplace he could neither think nor write; but he has not 
described Rome, despite those magnificent periods. Did he feel it? I 
believe that he felt Rome, was suffused and drenched with Rome, more 
than all ‘other myriad pilgrims put together. Maybe he felt it too 
much. At any rate, he has failed in representing it, even below those 
who have scarcely felt it at all. One man only has risen to the height 
of the great argument, and made Rome still more eternal. It is impos- 
sible to read the fourth canto of Childe Harold amid the ruins of the 
Palace of the Czesars without owning, reluctantly or otherwise, that you 
are listening to the stateliest rendering of the loftiest theme possible 
to the poet’s pen, and that Byron has in it asserted for himself the first 
place of the children of fire. He storms the most difficult of heights, 
and there reigns majestically. Milton has failed in Heaven; Dante 
has failed in Hell—failed splendidly, but failed; Byron, with his mar- 
vellous instinct, possessed by no other poet of the Christian era, of 
the exact limitations of Art, was satisfied with the subjects provided 
by earth, seized on its most perilous, and succeeded. A generation 
of rhyming acrobats and university sciolists, who fancy that doubtful 
science done into blank verse is the real Homeric thunder, are nibbling 
at the feet-edges of his elevated throne. Lucky for them that he can 
no longer leave it and scare them to their holes! Is it not beautiful 
to see Shelley’s slavish admiration for him whom he called the “ Pythian 
of his age”? How pathetic is the humility, full of pain, in the confes- 
sion, “I do not write; I have lived too long near Lord Byron, and the 
sun has extinguished the glowworm”! In this he was wrong. He 
felt his inferiority, but did not know wherein it lay. Had he been an 
artist instead of a poet only, his would have been the greatest name in 
English literature. He used to spend days and days hereabouts. The 
Prometheus he composed on the Baths of Caracalla, just beyond where 
we have been sitting silent at his tomb. He speaks of their ruins as if 
they covered a continent ; of towers, labyrinthine recesses, steep ravines, 
aerial pinnacles, level spaces of lawn, and precipices. “The woods are 
intersected on every side by paths, like sheep-tracks through the copse- 
wood of steep mountains, which wind to every part of the immense 
labyrinth. From the midst rise those pinnacles and masses, themselves 
like mountains, which have been seen from below. In one place you 
wind along a narrow strip of weed-grown ruin ; on one side is the im- 
mensity of earth and sky, on the other a narrow chasm, which is bounded 
by an arch of enormous size, fringed by many-coloured foliage and 
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blossoms, and supporting a lofty and irregular pyramid, overgrown, like 
itself, with the all-prevailing vegetation. Around rise other crags and 
other peaks, all arrayed, and the deformity of their vast desolation 
softened down by the undecaying investiture of nature. Radiant blue 
flowers, whose names I know not, and which scatter through the air 
the divinest odour, produce sensations of voluptuous faintness, like the 
combinations of sweet music.. The paths still wind on, threading the 
perplexed windings, other labyrinths, other lawns, and deep dells of 
wood, and lofty rocks, and terrific chasms.” 

This is very, very beautiful, and perhaps does represent the place to 
those who have not seen it; but to those who have, it reads a touch 
extravagantly. The exquisite position, the picturesque attitude of the 
tumbled columns, the solemnity of the weed-held silence, cannot be 
exaggerated. Baths where water flows no more, niches without statues, 
columns that support nothing, roses springing through clefts in mosaic 
pavement, halls without garniture, arches whose foundations are more 
than sapped, fanes without altars, huge walls of masonry, where the 
myrletus places its seed and the martin its eggs, where insect-hum and 
bird-twittering are all the language life now utters in its precincts,—go 
to make the Baths of Caracalla at once the weirdest and calmest of 
noonday refuges. Well might Shelley love it; well might he drill his 
classic choruses within its enclosure. Unhappy (exclaims Lamartine) 
the man who has not been a poet once in his life! If he have visited the 
Thermz Antonin, he must have been. 

Scenes such as these, on which I have dwelt so long, and on which it 
is difficult not to dwell still longer, attract but once or twice, and then 
with but an evanescent fascination, the large majority of passing visi- 
tors. They give to the Sette Sale or the Vicus Sceleratus just that 
amount of time and interest which, on a day of summer pic-nic, they 
lend to the arches of Tintern or the groves of Studleigh. They feel that 
they are well worth visiting ; that they make a morning cheerful or an 
afternoon pleasant ; but that, once seen, there is very little to say about 
them. More gushing fountains of talk, both at the time and afterwards, 
are to be found in museums and galleries, and on these they expend 
their days and energies. Who shall blame them? I am rather making 
apologies than accusations, and willingly, though with some sense of sad 
regret, leave the placid old ruins to their religious silence, and tread with 
the noisier many the marble floors of the Palazzo Doria, or the statue- 
tenanted corridors of the straggling Vatican. It is fortunate that the 
Popes did not conceive the creation of this latter, avowedly the most 
valuable repository of artistic genius in the world, till comparatively late 
in the history of their rule. A palace was in all probability originally 
attached to each of the five patriarchal basilicas of St. John Lateran, 
St. Mary Major, St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. Lawrence, representing 
respectively the patriarchal churches of Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, Rome, and Jerusalem ; and each of these palaces was occasionally 
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honoured by the presence of the Roman pontiff. But the munificent 
preference of Constantine for the basilica which he enabled Pope Syl- 
vester to build upon the site of the house of one of Nero’s victims, the 
consul Plautius Lateranus, naturally enough inclined the popes to choose 
for their habitual home the palace thereunto attached. And from the 
date of the peace of the Church down to the period of the return from 
Avignon, about the close of the fourteenth century, the Lateran Palace 
was their recognised residence, even more absolutely than since that 
period has been the Vatican. A political notion suggested the change ; 
and the proximity of the mausoleum of Hadrian decided the future 
centre of Roman Catholicism. The bones of the great and good of one 
generation defend its most sacred monuments but insecurely against the 
necessities of another. And neither Parian marble without, nor the dust 
of Marcus Aurelius within, could save it from being turned into a fortress 
three hundred years after it had been erected as a tomb. Goths were 
ousted from its enclosure only to be succeeded by Greeks; and the 
exarchs sent from Constantinople were perhaps excusable in regarding 
it as suitable merely for a citadel, then that its statues and ornamenta- 
tions had already been shivered on the heads or the warlike instruments 
of besiegers, and the work of desecration could no further go. A tem- 
porary change of character did not avail to snatch it from the fate which 
its physical situation and the troublous times pitilessly imposed. Even 
the apparition of Michael the Archangel, which the chroniclers of the 
life of Gregory the Great would have us believe took place on its 
summit during the pontificate of that extraordinary man, nor yet the 
chapel which in commemoration of the event he caused to be thereon 
erected, sufficed to counterbalance the exigencies of a turbulent and 
intriguing age. A gigantic statue of the archangel topped the pile, and 
gazed down upon the Tiber, and was displaced by Benedict XIV. only 
to be superseded by one still more pretentious; nor is it improbable 
that the shrine at its summit was thought scarcely worth removing. But 
Theodora and her mother were using it for their purposes early on in 
the tenth century, and John XII. set the example to future popes of 
turning its massive walls to account. It subsequently went through the 
same succession of hands, and experienced the same treatment as I have 
already described as being the fate of the Colosseum in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. And hence, when, after the bitter experiences of 
exile, the bishops of Rome determined to rule a people and so have a 
people, it was not likely to escape them that the yet unruined, if con- 
siderably injured, mausoleum would well subserve their permanent wants, 
if they but closer drew to it their sacred residence. The Castle of 
St. Angelo, as it had now long been called, was accordingly strength- 
ened. Gregory XI. took up his residence at the Vatican, and was 
imitated by his successors. Forty years later, John XXIII. united the 
two by a covered gallery, which still exists. And it was not long before 
the Mons Vaticanus became identified in Roman-Catholic ears with the 
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rock whereon the Church was to be built, against which the gates o1 
hell should never prevail. 

The palace attached to the old basilica of St. Peter, though once the 
residence of Charlemagne, had long since rotted away. But even the 
more ambitious edifice erected by Innocent III. wherein to entertain 
the King of Arragon, though enlarged by the opulence of Nicholas III, 
was deemed insufficient now that the popes were of a mind to make 
it the seat of their throne and the furnace of their edicts. Fresh 
pontiffs esteemed it their duty to outdo their predecessors; and it 
became a point of honour, if not of religion, to leave their names in 
large characters on as many halls and corridors as a prodigal exchequer 
could erect. Architects, sculptors, painters, and decorators were sum- 
moned by soft speeches and promises of solid gifts from their Tuscan 
or Transalpine homes. Every hand and eye worth having were pressed 
into the service ; none were permitted the privilege of direction. Won- 
drous size, gorgeousness of material, plentiful antiques, atoned, in the 
eyes of vainglorious monarchs, for simplicity and unity of design. And 
we wander now through galleries the richest, most extensive, and most 
interesting, but withal the most wearying in the world. The good and 
the bad are cheek by jowl. Most folks scarce know one from the other; 
and the more discreet are irritated by the unceasing oscillation of their 
minds between enthusiasm and contempt. One sighs for the Pitti or 
Ufizzi. They are not so vast; they are not so marvellous; but they 
satisfy, and they are at one with themselves. Nor is the Vatican Mu- 
seum alone in this character of discord: the blight extends to nearly 
all museums in Rome, both public and private. Individual wealth was 
the means, individual glorification the purpose, of those costly collections. 
Neither the articles themselves, nor the halls wherein they were enshrined, 
were the natural products of the place which based its importance on their 
display. Princes who, in deference to the softer temper of the times,, 
were beginning to abandon the castle for the palace, might expend in 
gilding what had formerly been squandered among warlike retainers. 
Opulent priests might move their residences from the sanctuary-door to 
the suburban villa, and invest in mosaics what their predecessors had 
lavished on the poor. But neither carpet knights nor courtly cardinals 
could evoke, amid the ruins of Rome, the spontaneous powers with 
which Florence had beautified herself and was ready to adorn the capi- 
tals of less fertile lands. Let us thank Heaven that there was then, and 
still is, one thing that will not answer to mercantile demand. For your 
money the universe will sweat to supply you with rare wines, soft 
cushions, high-stepping steeds, gilded frames, and ormolu clocks; but, 
strive as it will, it shall not produce you one stroke of art. Many 
carriages, but not one poet ; plaster of Paris in abundance, but scarce a 
tolerable sculptor; millions of hands, but verily not a single architect. 
Art will be evolved only in an atmosphere of freedom ; to other air it 
may be transplanted, but only as an exotic. Such had it been even in 
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the triumphant pagan days of the seven-hilled city ; but they who then 
coaxed it from abroad knew at least how to house it. The decay of the 
empire benefited all the world except the spot where it had held its seat. 
It had not rotted sufficiently to its core ; so no fresh germination had there 
ensued. So long a master, it received no benefit from the emancipation 
of its subjects, and was still a slave to its regrets when they were begin- 
ning to feel the sweet enfranchisement of noble aspirations. So that 
when the time came round for it to reassume a different, but still more 
pretentious sceptre, and it seemed but becoming that it should have 
palaces, museums, and churches commensurate with its arrogated supre- 
macy, Rome was obliged to crave for Umbrian devotion or Tuscan 
subtlety wherewith to carry out the superb designs of restored dominion. 
They came in myriad answer to her call, but her vulgar vainglory 
seemed to paralyse their work. The hand so crafty in Pisa or Perugia 
lost all its cunning in the capital of Peter. In vain did the brains 
which had watched over the conception or wrought out the execution 
of the Duomo of the City of Flowers, struggle to surpass or reproduce 
the glories of Apennine-girt piazzas. Venice had long boasted her 
Saint Mark’s. Milan’s beautiful turrets went up like daily orisons or 
incense to a more inclement sky. Genoa was commencing to be as 
famous for her marble palaces as for her heavy galleys. Padua and 
Ferrara were homes of politest learning and severest taste. Even high- 
perched Spoleto or Arezzo opened exquisite doors upon enclosures of 
architecture as artistic as they were devout. As for Florence, she had 
given the go-by to Antiquity; and scorning imitation in any walk, had 
struck out new paths for herself, and succeeded unapproachably in all. 
But Rome had neither church nor palace nor municipality to satisfy 
either the artist or the devotee. Art abounded within her walls, but 
either in ruins or in the shapes of excommunicated gods. She grew 
tolerant, and cultivated these: collected the torsos and nymphs of a 
greater time, and resolved to have magnificent and pretentious what 
she could not have original and unique. Littleness on a large scale was 
her ambition; and the wondrous dome and tumbled Vatican set her 
longing at rest. Insolence, especially if it be rich insolence, imposes on 
the majority; and the city which, never producing a real artist for her- 
self, spoiled a great many whom she invited from afar, is supposed to be 
the preéminently artistic city of the world. Sculptors and painters still 
make it their nursery, their schoolroom, their home. And a century, 
not unlike in many points the ones we have been describing, spends its 
enormous fortunes in furnishing walls and corridors with the works of 
these exiled copyists. Well may Mr. Hawthorne say, that there is no 
modern work of sculpture that may not be traced to its antique proto- 
type. Send a man from Bond Street to the Via Babuino, and if he pro- 
duce you any thing more than a decent imitation, it will be strange. If 
he produce you that, you have mighty good reason to be satisfied. 
Great men of any sort have never lived in such a social and political 
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atmosphere as that of Rome. Drury Lane is a more likely hotbed of 
genius than the Corso. No anatomical science, no skill in colouring, 
no deft-handiness with the chisel or the brush, will make him an artist 
whom passion has not made a seer. And so one walks through the 
studios or gossips at the teas of Rome, and makes acquaintance with 
kindly, courteous gentlemen, whose simple lives and holy manners give 
them in this loud runaway age the external appearance of geniuses, but 
who are very little more than—and it is something—honest workmen 
with superior sensibility and avocations befitting human dignity. If you 
be an idler and a flippant, you will find tomfooleries enough in Rome to 
satisfy you ; if a virtuoso, medals and coins and inscriptions abound ; 
if a dilettante or a dreamer, you will recognise it as your natural home. 
If you are to leave your sign-manual on your time, go there, by all 
means, but look and pass. But if you are to be an artist, go not there 
at all, or you are eternally undone. 

We will suppose ourselves to be nothing but dreamers; and right 
glorious dreaming is there to be had now in these soft March afternoons 
on the architectural boulders of the Nymphzum of Alexander, or under 
the shadows of the walls of Honorius. But at last this melancholy 
musing grows too sad to bear; and you fling yourself into the saddle, 
fain to gallop beyond the beautiful but depressing desolation of the city 
wherein you begin to suspect you have already stayed too long. Yet 
many a bound will a better steed than yours have to make before he 
gain a neck on the giant, untiring stride of the arches of the Claudian 
Aqueduct, or reach the ever-receding goal of the mournful Appian Way. 
And even then, what have you gained by the distance? Look around! 
A vast monotonous plain, almost more ruined than the streets which you 
have flung behind you. The tinkle of sheep-bells, and the sight of here and 
there a miserable hut, are all to tell you that man has not quite aban- 
doned it. The untilled ground has broken into spontaneous and glad- 
some flowers. You are cantering over violets, anemones, and asphodels. 
The sky is of lapis-lazuli; the air soft as a mother’s palm on an aching 
brow, or a child’s kiss when it wants to be forgiven. Tivoli is snugly 
nestled, but visible withal, in the bosom of the soft Sabine Hills. High 
up—ever so much nearer heaven—shines the white monastery of Monte 
Cavo, with the black precipitous Rocca di Papa hard below. Clouds are 
there none, but the bold Alban mountains make their own deep shadows. 
Lark pursues lark in melodious eddies upwards from the pinched ground 
to the bright blue sky, which needs no human ploughing to be bene- 
ficent. Idly rocking in your saddle, you surrender your senses to the 
abounding beauty and intoxicating joy of warmth, colour, music. You 
are responding to the vernal jubilation of loosened petal and enfranchised 
wing; you are thanking God for—when “ For the love of the Madonna 
and | all the saints, just a baiocchino, wna cosetta, per carita,” from the 
mouths of wretchedly-clad and barely-fed children of shepherds worse 
off than their flocks, shatters your luxurious dream. You give or not, 
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according to your nature and convictions, strike your heels into your 
horse, and feel that the Campagna is even sadder than the Circus 
Maximus. Away, away to the slopes of Castel Gandolpho ; away 
from the strong broad shadow of inevitable blight that stretches from 
the defiant ruins right athwart the cireumambient plains to the bases 
of the retreating mountains! There, if the peasant begs, it is from soft 
habit, not from hard want. Sufficiently withdrawn from Rome, you 
find God’s world resume its customary fertility. The fig fastens on the 
soil where Frascati still preserves the memory of philosophic Tusculum. 
The patriarchal olives strike deep into the rich brown clods that slope 
down from Alba Longa to Porto d’ Anzio and the indolent sea. No 
woods are sweeter or more umbrageous than Lariccia’s ; no vineyards 
better tilled than the undulating ranges topped by Monte Giove. But 
longer wax the shadows, more distinct the horizon landmarks. If you 
are to sleep in Rome this night, you must turn head and make straight 
for the arches of the Acqua Felice. What a sundown! what a twilight! 
Is that verily a city we approach? Are those walls there the tombs of 
the departed? Archways and parapets, domes and campanili, ivied bat- 
tlements, solitary pines, in a soft suffusing purple sea of expiring light— 
you might doubt of the reality of them all, But the bells of Ave Maria 
grow more distinet. Homans are singing under Roman walls. Shoals 
of young priests are hurrying to their homes. Brown overtakes you 
at the Grotto of Egeria; Alice has had such a charming ride ; Sir 
Thomas sees nothing in the Arco del Corvo. Little Toddlekins is 
going to be acted at the Dressington’s : won’t you go? Yes; any where, 
every where. We have been steeped in solitude. Society must teach 
us how to live. 

Heaven help the man—for he will sorely need the intercession of all 
the Calendar, and the wings of I know not how many guardian angels— 
who has got for best inheritance a sensitive soul and a share of that 
inner sight which makes the outward world show but rather dimly, yet 
withal a Conduit-Street coat on his back, a big bill in Piccadilly, rela- 
tions in the Court Circular, and a half-belief that the nineteenth cen- 
tury, bad though it may be, and steeped up to its selfish lips in 
materialism and compromise, is, after all, like the other centuries, God’s 
century, and cannot therefore be altogether in the wrong. Even where 
the wheels of Croesus’s carriage are the main music, and Dives’s wife 
is the most virtuous woman of her circle, the “ pathetic minor,” as Mrs. 
Browning so exquisitely calls it, wtdJ wail upon the ears of such a one. 
He will find it plaguey hard to silence it in Pall Mall; he will give up 
trying entirely in the Via Gregoriana. But in this last, though the 
perplexity of the conflict continues, the conditions of the conflict are 
changed. In Rome the pathetic minor becomes the key of the strain; 
there it is not the intruder, but the mournful master of that song with- 
out words that never ceases, drown it with fifes and drums and proud 
trumpets as we may. There is precious little now of the “ pride of life” 
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in Rome: probably in the summer months and the early ones of autumn, 
when the Romans have Rome to themselves, there is none, or at least 
none but what may escape a stranger. Unfortunately, sojourn is pos- 
sible at such periods only at the risk of severe bodily ills, to be followed 
likely enough by mental prostration. So that, would you give your four 
or five months to a city that is almost desecrated by less, you must give 
them when they who were your set in May-Fair will be located in shoals 
in the Rione Trevi. And though Plutus is not quite so noisy or import- 
ant among the ruins of Juno Sospita as on the Grand Stand at Epsom, 
nor does Adeline make such a flutter in the Trastevere as at the Bromp- 
ton Boilers, still they are there in at least a fourth of their glory, and 
they are your old chums; and you cannot cut in the Circus of Romulus 
the very people whom you thought mighty friendly to entertain you 
at Covent Garden or give you a mount in Leicestershire. It is the old 
difficulty of serving two masters, cropping up at a time when you think 
the conditions exceedingly favourable for serving the right one. Such 
loyal subjects, however, I rejoice to say, are to be found in Rome, and 
even from Western Europe; mén who are exclusively heart, soul, and 
mind in the best Rome can give them, and will have the passing vani- 
ties brought from the lands they have quitted, at no price, and on no 
terms. Half-archeologists, half-poets, useful in being the first, happy 
and good in being the second, they dwell in their world of stones and 
shadows, and will have no other. They would as lief sit on the top of 
a carriage as inside it; think the “vile Sabinum” very good wine; buy 
a new suit of clothes when the old will no longer hang together; indulge 
in, mayhap, one only luxury, videlicet, the filthy baiocco-c-mezz0 cigar; 
will spend a day in enlightening your stupidity—mine, I mean—on a 
point we both ought to have known before we left school, and with a 
soft southern manner, borrowed from long residence, as though they 
besought your grace rather than filled your vacuum. Oh, what noble 
studious souls, and what good fellows! For no fear nor favour, not for 
money surely, but all for sheer love of you and art, and what is right and 
humanising, they will tear themselves from their dear desk or quite 
sufficient solitude, and go with you trudging up the Appian Way, read 
every inscription on every tomb, tell you all about them, infuse into 
their story local and secular colouring, and only turn homewards in pure 
compassion for the babe who begins to show signs of having had too 
much strong meat at one meal. How I loved, but how I envied them! 
The funds may drop to zero; Mr. Faweett’s fears may be realised, and the 
gold discoveries leave gold utterly worthless; the vines may fail; the epi- 
zooty may carry off all Torlonia’s cattle. Will it carry off all the beautiful 
books? will it blight all the holy thoughts? will it pulverise all the sugges- 
tive torsos? Ifnot, spit fire, spout rain. Jmpavidum ferient ruine. Virtue 
will be just as virtuous, truth every bit as certain, honour equally un- 
saleable, and charity, as before, a pearl of no particular market price. So, 
when you have left him, thinking him very kind, but rather long-winded; 
VOL, X. RR 
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elegant in language, but not over-muscular, and altogether wanting in 
backbone,—he creeps up the winding steps to his little bedroom in the 
house of Frati, with whom he dwells. He does not hold their opinions; 
but he says nothing about it, and tolerates them lovingly, as they him. 
It is cheaper to live in a semi-communistic state; besides, it is more 
after Christian fashion. He would do the same in Bohemia, so he were 
let. But Rome is the one free place for him who lives the inner life; 
so there he stops. I write no romances. Such ones, ay, such a. one 
and better do I know, whose family name is still a household word in 
England, though his soul no proud ambition ever knew, and worldly 
plaudits are perhaps the only thing that would disturb his serenity. He 
has written, and of Italy. But he publishes there too, though in our 
mother-tongue. And if you care to read him, you will not now have 
very much difficulty in solving so easy a riddle. Pleasant, sacred collo- 
quies: will they ever be renewed? 

No such figures will you meet on the Corso this afternoon, though 
all the world seems hurrying thitherwards, and we must not be behind- 
hand. The great bell of the Capitol is booming over the city, not to 
summon, Rienzi-fashion, the good commons to the Campidoglio, to re- 
mind them of their obliterated liberties, and swing a solemn appeal to 
arms, but to announce that Petruccio may hurl dirt in Giacomo’s face 
without being condemned to carcere duro. The Carnival has commenced. 
Where is your wire mask, where your blouse? Are its pockets crammed 
with confetti? A moment, and this old woman will sell you as many 
as you can stow away for a paul. Confetti must be uncommonly cheap 
in Rome, you think. Yes, especially when they are made of coarse 
plaster of Paris. Basta, buona vechierella ; our pockets will hold no 
more. How many bouquets can you carry at once? There will be 
no better opportunity than this, A moment more, and we shall have 
emerged from the Via de’ Condotti into the Corso, and you will have 
enough to do without haggling over posies. At any rate, these camellias 
are not plaster of Paris; Nature made all these ; and they are fresh and 
white and waxy, most tastefully arranged, and tré pauli ciascuno, signg- 
rino mio. Pay eight pauls for four, each fit for a duchess, and let us 
fling ourselves into the fight. A street as long as Bond Street, but nar- 
rower and more regular, is tricked out from end to end—from the Piazza 
del Popolo to the Piazza Venezia—with banners and bright-coloured dra- 
peries. Its balconies are held by delicate defenders in lovely bonnets, 
whose warlike hands are mailed in completely-fitting gants jouvin. 
Flauntingly displayed are bouquets, some as good as, some better than, 
those you have just been purchasing, lying all a-row in front of these 
prismatic combatants. Cave, puer! nimium ne crede colori. Under these 
sweet-smelling herbs and dainty flowers the serpent is concealed. You 
can scarce see a trough, long and deep and up to the'rim in treacherous 
ammunition, but it is there. And now its contents are on your head. 
How could Blanche resist ? Noblesse oblige! Fling deftly into her 
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window the best of your mazzoletti, the camellias slashed with violets, 
Poverino! Thou aimest well, but the old harridan is sharper than 
Blanche, and has caught hold of it first. She sticks to it like a brave 
old campaigner as she is, and moves to you with painted grace as 
though you really intended it for her, and by way of grateful acknow- 
ledgment flings you back a tiny tainted half-untwisted bunch of sodden 
something that has already had acquaintance with the gutter. Clutch 
at it, man, for courtesy’s sake—for prudence’ sake—or she will never 
forgive you. You kiss it, and put it in your button-hole. Bravissimo! 
I did not give you credit for so much good sense. But have at Blanche 
with another. See how mad she looks at having missed the last! She 
is wide-awake now and on the alert. Aim but well once more, and all 
the harridans unhung will not stop this contraband im transitu. Hah! 
Don’t swear. Who could aim straight when a gamin gives you a 
header in the small of the back just as your arm reaches its height, 
and the polished weapon is on the point of leaving your grasp? It 
has fallen short by a couple of feet. Blanche bends over, determined 
to have it. She scratches her pretty delicate arm: that is all. Down 
tumble your two pauls on to the pavement: and then, such a scramble ! 
Now—now, when the little wretches are all on their knees fighting over 
your spent ball, fling another. Per Bacco! where is it? Snatched out 
of your hand as it rose above and behind your head, and away it goes, 
flung with unerring exactness into another balcony by the thief, who is 
far too well pleased with the responsive smiles even to turn round. to 
see what you think of it. Good temper and stout heart: away with 
your last! All right, this time. No! Yes! Blanche has it. And 
she flings you back a delicious chocolate bonbon wrapped up in embla- 
zoned paper. Now, the gods befriend you. Spring into the air. It is 
yours! And there is a motto within. Jo te solo voglio amar. How 
could Blanche know what was written inside? But you are just as 
happy as if she did, Lucky dog! Leave her to her blushes, and come 
along. 

“Coming along” is, however, more easily said than done; for the 
thoroughfare is crowded, and every body is trying to expand himself 
into as much compass as possible, in order to get play for his hands 
and their projectiles. Up come some pontifical Zouaves in military cos- 
tume, and good hands at any sort of fray, hail-fellows-well-met, with 
Whom you have sipped mezzo-caldo at the Caffé della Costanza; and 
from the other side, in sober mufti, but mimic mischief in their eyes, 
lithe young officers of the ex-King of Naples. Now for it. Were you 
ever in such a storm? Grape-shot may be more destructive, but it never 
fell so hot and thick as this pitiless pelting. A dozen on each side, and 
the firing point-blank with just six feet between you. The girls above 
not only revel in the furious scrimmage, but fancy that they increase it 
by hurling down on the heads of all indiscriminately their weakly am- 
munition. If, as the historian assures us, the Romans and Carthaginians 
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took no note of an earthquake that heaved under their feet as they fought 
at Thrasymene, what likelihood is there in such a concentrated contest 
as this that heed should be taken of so slight an interlude? Each side 
is whitened with powder, and sweltering with exertion. Break, for your 
lives! The Papal Carbineers are rattling down, at full tilt, from the 
. Piazza del Popolo. Is there a revolution? Have the Roman stones 
been moved to mutiny? No such luck. The well-mounted heavies of 
the Prince of Peace are clearing the way for the horse-race which daily 
during Carnival brings the roystering to a close. Over the hard stony 
pavement of the narrow street, the crowd afoot swept well back to the 
kerb-stones, and all heads out at the balconies, they dash past like the 
wind, turn bridles at the Palazzo Doria, and away back at a still height- 
ened pace to the starting-point in the Piazza del Popolo. Had you lived 
a few centuries earlier, you would have had the satisfaction of seeing 
fleet Jews brought from the Ghetto to run foot-races for the gratifica- 
tion of the capital of Christendom. By and by it was thought that 
equal amusement might be provided for true believers, and equal torture 
inflicted on recusants, by substituting horses for men, and forcing the 
“dogs” to give the prizes in the shape of scudi or costly satins. Now 
dumb animals are the only sufferers. See, here they come, riderless, but 
with rattling metal balls, and small mimic windmills, and sharp provok- 
ing spikes, attached to their noble quarters. They are far too much 
scared to do any thing but speed straight to the “ ripresa” at the end of 
the Corso, where they are brought to halt by a long stretch of ne plus 
ultra canvas. It is but sorry sport, and the very pace is disappointing. 
But if you can stand a repetition of this sort of thing, be here at three 
o’clock every afternoon for the next nine days, Sunday excepted, and you 
can throw about the same amount of dirt, spend the same quantity of 
scudi in flowers, receive the same precious acknowledgments, and see the 
same piebald horse come lagging in last, forty yards behind the rest. 
But the final afternoon, Shrove Tuesday, you must don your armour and 
reappear, if only to witness the Moccoletti, which brings the pageantry 
to aclose. Besides, the Government has been moving heaven and earth 
to make this last day go off better than the rest. All Carnivals of late 
years have been failures, and this has been the dreariest failure of all. 
Rome is crammed with Britons, and has at least its usual shoal of other 
foreign fry; and all these have taken windows, invested in chalk, and 
played the fool to .the best of their poor Transalpine ability. But the 
Roman people have been out at Monte Mario, the Porta Salara, Monte 
Testaccio—any where but near the Corso. The National Committee have 
issued its clandestine circulars, calling upon true citizens to abstain from 
thoughtless merriment in public at a time when all Europe must be 
brought to understand that they are in profound mourning and will not 
be comforted—at least not with caraway-seeds steeped in lime, and poor 
horses with tin kettles at their tails. Are these intended for panem et 
circenses? Were they really such, instead of shabby counterfeits, Rome 
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would have none of them. Could it be otherwise, I should look to see 
the angry tribunes, Flavius and Marullus, come stalking from the Capitol 
into the Campus Martius with a repetition of the stern reproof, “Do you 
now call out a holiday? Back to your homes!” There have been angry 
tribunes to-day up at the Campidoglio and the Vatican ; cardinals very 
purple indeed at 


“these hard hearts, these cruel men of Rome, 
These stocks, these stones, these worse than senseless things,” 


who will not be befooled out of their dignity, or cheated of their wise 
passive resistance, however they be sabred out of their freedom, So, 
to make up for their absence, leave is largely given to the Zouaves 
at Frascati, and lacqueys are dressed up and put in carriages, and pelt 
much and shout more, and the whole world shall see that the Romans 
are the happiest people in the world. But Ave Maria has gone; and now 
for the Moccoletti. As if by magic, the Corso is a blaze of light from 
one end to the other. Every body had his long taper attached to a longer 
pole ready for lighting; and as the gun fired, electric sparks seemed to 
run along the line of well-thronged windows. The rich draperies come 
out in different and’ still stronger contrast with the sky, the house- 
fronts, and the rapidly-shifting figures in the street below. Confetti 
and flowers are thrown now, but with altered purpose. Jncedimus per 
ignes, but only to extinguish them. Who can put out the greatest num- 
ber of moccoli ? he shall be victor. No sooner out than in again. Surely, 
the city will be burned down. Mache! It would not be the first time 
by a good many. Leave that to the Madonna. What a hubbub and 
movement and blare! But the crowd begins to thin, the voices are 
scattering, the tapers are fewer. Out goes the last, and it is silent 
night ! 

Ferial time has commenced; cardinals have ashes put upon their 
heads, and are reminded that they too are but dust, and unto dust they 
must return. Memento, homo, quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris. 
Such is the formula which accompanies the signing of the cross on their 
tonsured scalps by the servus servorum Dei. 'Then they go away very 
humble. The theatres are closed. There are long large placards on the 
walls, issued by the cardinal-vicar, forbidding vistoratort to provide meat 
for their customers on abstinence-days, save in private apartments, so 
that all may see that Rome is the capital of the Catholic world. If they 
transgress, there is sharp and swift penalty awaiting them. Tall, im- 
posing men come forth from Camaldoli or Vallombrosa, in their full 
religious habit, mount church-pulpits, and thunder out doctrines more 
like those of St. John the Baptist than one often hears, draw great 
crowds, and move to tears. What wonder? They have been thinking 
out terrible exordiums and plaintive perorations in the monastic solitude 
of Apennine heights, or the awful shades of Adriatic woods; and they 
descend upon the thoughtless city in the might of their convictions, 
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their stormy zeal, and passionate pleadings for dread things forgotten. 
They plant themselves by the large wooden cross in the centre of the 
Colosseum; they clasp it, appeal to it, would tear it from its solid base, 
and place it on the soft, shrinking shoulders of their worldly hearers. 
They summon them to follow, there and then, the Via Crucis. At each 
station they halt, dragging after them rustling satins, undulating lace, 
ay and French uniforms; and make them kneel on the bare ground, and 
own in unison that the earth is a poor passing show, nothing worth, but 
a very lazar-house of filthy vanities, a donjon, a penitential cell, and that 
tomake merry in it is to be simply stark staring mad, and nothing less. 
And all that crowd there feels, or thinks that it feels, the terrible denun- 
ciation to be true, and goes away very sad and solemn for it. Surely 
they will sin no more? Full half of them will, mefears, and that before 
sundown. Cut bono, say you? Where is the use in a miserable, con- 
stant oscillation between sinning and repenting? Is it not better than 
always sinning and never repenting ? But it would be more to the pur- 
pose not to sin at all, £7" altro, my brother ; but will you show us how 
we are to go about it? 

Rome is pleasanter now; public pageantry is there none. None of 
the inhabitants entertain during the Forty Days, and only some of the 
English. Besides, a good many of these last started, as the last confetti 
were thrown, for Naples, Florence, Sicily, not to be back before La 
Settimana Santa. There are fewer carriages abroad; fewer follies at 
home. The days are longer and sunnier; riding among the cork woods, 
above Acqua Certosa, is now sheer paradise. Veii, Fidense, Antemne, 
Gabii—why not visit them ? they are within a tolerable canter, and you 
will be home for dinner. So will you rub up your Classics, and your 
Roman history, and breathe nectar. You want no rose-leaves to be 
luxurious; you feel you are a Sybarite even in the saddle. Well for you 
that Lent has an end. Is this sackcloth and ashes? In the soft blandish- 
ments of thit sensuous air, in the blue profundity of that imponderous 
sky, in the magical rejuvenescence of multitudinous flowers, and encom- 
- passing tenderness of a horizon scarcely real, your muscular manliness, 
your grand human purposes, are slipping clandestinely away. Oh, let us 
try to be tolerant! Shall we work in heaven? and if not, will it not be 
that the Highest Beauty promotes the sacred contentment of repose? 
Heaven is not quite realised, even by twilight, in the valley of the Cre- 
mera; but it is something very much more like it than Primrose Hill or 
even Epping Forest; and do-nothing deliciousness may plead within its 
influence a tolerable excuse. 

Busy pious hands of world-eschewing nuns are at work at Santa 
Agnese with the palm-branches sent across sea by the monks of Lebanon. 
Palm-Sunday is approaching, and many will be the applicants to have 
them when they have been delicately twisted by the fingers of the simple 
sisters and blessed by the Holy Father. St. Peter’s is going to make a 
week of it. Ceremonies will scarcely ever cease. I avow at once that 
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neither St. Peter’s, nor its pompous celebrations, pleases me. Itself I 
regard as an olla podrida of architectural deformity, erected for the most 
part by vainglorious hierarchs, more anxious apparently about handing 
down their names than glorifying God or benefiting mankind. A loud 
discord, a gigantic deformity, a temple without tenderness, a shrine 
prompting no devotion,—such to me is the most celebrated church of 
the Roman Catholic communion, the all-pervading lovingness of many 
of whose cathedrals would stir a petrified mummy into spontaneous 
prayer. I have seen all the ceremonies in the Sistine Chapel, and I 
care to do nothing but forget them. Holy Week in Rome recalls to me 
a confused rush, crush, waiting, tittering, querulousness, bad taste, and 
all other ugly things. Not for a moment do 1 doubt that there were 
many true, devout, believing souls present at what were to them imposing 
functions. I envy them their power of abstraction. But they were lost 
in the crowd of the curious. Easter-day produces different impressions; 
Rome has cast off her supposed garments of sorrow. Jtesurrexit sicut 
dixit. The Church Triumphant fills the air with music ; she is jubilant, 
and chants alleluiahs. High in the air, on the shoulders of men, she 
places her pontiff. He is no longer waiting at table on twelve poor 
priests, no longer washing their feet. La Tavola is over, La Lavanda 
likewise. Silver trumpets—beautiful, soul-entrancing, cherubimic trum- 
pets—announce his paternal coming. te, missa est. Throng out from 
under the dome, and along between the mighty pillars to the piazza, 
large enough for you all. He is going to the balcony, to extend over 
you his efficient benediction. Urbi et Orli! Blessing on the City and 
the World! The legend runs that one mighty family is excepted from 
this extensive benevolence. Urbi et Orbi, except to the Colonna. Once 
on a time, near old Preneste, Stefano Colonna struck Boniface VIII. 
And duly in that castle, as the midnight hour comes round, a priestly 
figure, clad in the robes of the altar, enters the yet unruined chapel, 
ready to celebrate the mass. There is no one to “serve” it; so he 
turns him round, walks back to the sacristy, and disappears. And so 
will he come, and so the terrible exception continue, till some Colonna, 
belted and booted and spurred, shall take heart, and go and serve that 
midnight mass in their tower near Palestrina. Till then they are all 
accursed. And when the words Urbi et Orbi are uttered at noon on 
Easter-day from the balcony of St. Peter’s, not a house belonging to the 
Colonnas but shakes from roof to basement. Were I a Colonna, I would 
go and serve that mass. All very well; every brave man is afraid of 
something. Am I laughing? Do I believe the story? Do you? Be 
that as it may, it is worth the telling. 

We have had a hard morning, and it is far into the afternoon before 
we have doffed our full dress, without which we should not have been 
admitted within the line of Swiss Guards that surround the high-altar 
of St. Peter’s on festive occasions. It is only April, but it is blazingly 
hot, and the best thing you can do is to have a siesta. For your car- 
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riage must be in the piazza by a quarter before eight, if you wish to see 
the great Basilica to effect. On the first blush it seems rather a childish 
and vulgar purpose to put the edifice to, hanging lights all down and 
about its exterior. Wait till you have seen the thing done. As by 
wave of Merlin’s wand, it is all on fire, and never before have its outlines 
shown so well. Are you satisfied with seeing it from here, or would 
you like to go to Monte Pincio and gaze on it from afar? If so, now is 
your time, and drive for your life. Your coachman is “leery ;” and, 
instead of taking the shortest cut by the bridge of St. Angelo, dashes 
out to the right and makes for Ponte Sisto. O sight of supernatural 
beauty! As you cross the Tiber, above the houses on your left the 
fiery dome is glowing high in air, the rest of the cathedral screened 
behind the intervening streets. It looks like a gigantic transfigured 
tiara, all a-blaze with infinite jewels; and above it towers into the night, 
steady and calm, and loftiest of all, the assuring symbol, the Invincible 
Cross. To the right a long stream of tremulous light skims the surface 
of the swiftly-going river. Look up! The full moon comes from 
behind the Alban Hills. And in her unshedding perennial pale glory 
will she rule the city when the last flickering lamp of St. Peter’s melts 
into the night. Yet so completely illusive is this Easter-day illumina- 
tion, so thoroughly do the fairy-like trappings of fire become the mons- 
trous pile, that, when on the following morning you awake, you are 
more prepared to find its peperino and marble, its pillars, domes, and 
monuments, “like an unsubstantial pageant faded,” than standing there 
as they do, cold and brown and solid in the dawn. After this never- 
to-be-forgotten spectacle of light, even the girandola, the fireworks this 
evening on Monte Pincio, are flat. Probably, however, not to most. 
To you and me, however, who are so much wiser, and better, and more 
virtuous than all the rest of the world. But a man must have an 
opinion of some sort ; and Catherine-wheels and Roman-candles please 
me not. 

To-morrow I leave Rome. I cannot——I must——. But four short 
months! What has it done for me that I should much care to lose it? 
Has it been loving with me? No; profoundly indifferent. Do I love 
it? I should not be guilty of such an impertinence. I dread it, but as 
the bird the serpent,—without power to resist its fascination. It is the 
only spot in Italy that is not gentle. Most cities of this sweet peninsula 
worm themselves into your affection, and give you strange comfort. 
When Donatello gave the last stroke to one of his statues on the Flo- 
rentine Campanile, “ Parla!” he exclaimed. Why, his whole city speaks. 
Never was there such a fluent host, but delicate withal, as Florence. It 
bids you welcome straight ; asks you what ails you; shows how it has 
a past much richer, and therefore more perplexing and provocative of 
regrets, than yours; but for all that, a thriving, practical, yet gentle, 
present : and won’t you stay and make yourself happy, and become wise 
in it? But Rome! Come if you will; go if you will; stay, stand, and 
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stare ; be happy or profoundly miserable ;—what can it matter? Here 
are ruins and tombs; and make the most of them. Her solid, stupend- 
ous Colosseum, the longer you stare at it, becomes more and more a 
shadow, not a substantial thing. Her Columbaria are ghosts; her 
Therm the fabric of a vision; herself a nightmare jumble of sewers 
and sepulchres. Yet you shall beg, manceuvre, intrigue, lie, to be 
allowed to stay just a short while more in a spot which you have 
declared a thousand times to be intolerable. Rome has not striven to 
teach you any thing ; you are far below her notice. But one thing you 
have learned withal, or you are profoundly unimpressible, and it was 
worth coming over many seas to learn: that humility is the mental 
attitude most befitting the individual. Not a humility which crushes 
and emasculates, but a humility which chastens and subdues, enforces 
resignation without demoralising a proper activity, and remits the rest to 
God. You did not learn this in the churches, nor from the statues, nor 
yet in intricate museums. Enough that you learned it in Rome, and 
could have got this supreme knowledge nowhere else so well. 

Fontana di Trevi! I need no draught of thy magnetic waters to 
draw me again within the charmed circle of a city so long and so hope- 
lessly undone. But the moon is on thy tumbling cataracts, and we are 
sitting on thy basin, and whispering of “ to-morrow.” 

“Will you not drink ?” a voice murmurs at my ear. 

“No; there is nothing that I want to forget.” 

“Are you dreaming? ‘This is not Lethe; this is the Fountain of 
Trevi.” 

And a hand, not mine, is raised to my lips, and I have drunk ; and 
a voice seems singing in my ear these long-forgotten stanzas : 


“ What though the moon on Trevi’s fount, 
Whilst we together drink, doth shine, 
Can it the rural miles remount, 
Or I subtract from mine, 
Whilst Time hath scarce begun to count 
The pleasant paths of thine ? 


How vain to thus divide its wave! 
It will not help to blend our own. 

Thy voice is gay, but mine is grave,— 
As thine too will have grown 

In days when naught is left thee save 
A half-remembered tone. 


The light which gilds my world no more, 
But only now just breaks on thine: 

Thy shadows stretch all bright before, 
Behind in darkness mine ; 

Leave me my unillumined shore, 
And in thy lustre shine. 
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Forth to thy future, gifted child! 
Oh, be it fair as thou! 

As thy soft tones and temper mild, 
And cloudless as thy brow. 

And thou wilt then be reconciled 
‘That I am silent now!” 


The vetturino is cracking his long whip before the Hétel de Russie ; 
and I have promised to be there betimes. But I must have a rose. 
Cut me this one. The only one on the plant, signor? Yes; but I 
want it; and how much? Another time, signor. But there will not be 
another time, for I am going. Ah! me dispiace. Dunque non si paga. 
Take it, and welcome; and happy journey, and God and the Madonna 
accompany you! O fascinating people! Dunque non si paga. And I 
am on my way back to a world where every thing is paid for, and most 
things are scarce worth having at a gift. 








Shooting. 


WHATEVER adds to the power of a human being, brings with it a 
strange inward gratification infinitely pleasing. To be placed in a posi- 
tion of superiority to surrounding objects or persons,—to feel that you 
command them,—that you hold their destinies in your hand,—sends the 
blood tingling through the veins in a quicker current, thrills the heart 
and fires the brain. The man so situated involuntarily lifts his head 
proudly, as who should say “ Beware!” steps out with a more clastic 
spring ; and feels kinglike for the nonce. , Hence the sort of grim, half- 
savage satisfaction that comes over one in working with fire-arms. I 
hold a loaded six-barrelled Colt’s revolver in my hand. On what a high 
platform of superiority does this place me above all my unarmed fellow- 
men! Every barrel holds a human life! In the hand of a madman, 
what wild ruin this tiny piece of mechanism might work! “Use doth 
breed a habit in a man ;” and in a little we grasp our rifle or pocket our 
revolver without a thought. But looked at for the first time, wielded 
for the first time, there is something strangely, nervously exciting in 
the aspect of that dark twisted tube and stock that can kill a mile off, 
or that little toy-like instrument that could lay in as many seconds half 
a dozen of the strongest men dead at our feet. An Englishman was 
once pursued with a view to robbery and murder by about a score of 
ruffians in Australia. Placing himself behind a tree, he presented a 
revolver at the blood-thirsty miscreants. “I shall shoot the first man 
that comes within ten yards of me,” he cried, “and the next five that 
follow.” The ruffians paused. No one would sacrifice himself for the 
sake of the others. The Englishman was master of the situation; and 
in a little his pursuers sneaked off, and left him to go free. 

There are various kinds of shooting. We have pistol-practice ; rifle- 
practice at long ranges, up to eleven and twelve hundred yards, at tar- 
gets; and fowling, or shooting in pursuit of game. It is of the last I 
mean to write now. The former two are well enough in their way. No 
doubt it is a fine thing to be able to hit a half-crown at twelve paces 
with a pistol-bullet, provided you mean to settle your differences with 
your fellow-men of a summer morning behind some quiet copse, and 
then bolt to France, to escape the myrmidons of the law. But this is 
not a duelling age, and pistol-shooting is at a discount. So it may be a 
very fine thing, like some of the crack Wimbledon performers, to make 
your ten or a dozen consecutive bulls’-eyes at a thousand yards. To the 
man who means to become a soldier, or “turn an honest penny” in prizes, 
such achievements may be the object of a laudable ambition. For my 
own part, I have neither the genius nor the patience for a first-class rifle- 
shot. 'To become such, a man must have peculiar natural endowments, 
—very exact sight, with eyes like a lynx; arms and legs of iron, like a 
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Hercules ; and then he must always keep himself, like a prize-fighter, in 
good training. I have known a good dinner or a glass of wine at lunch 
utterly derange and destroy the firing of first-class shots ; and I am not 
prepared to sacrifice the comforts of life to be able to put an ounce or two 
of lead into the bull’s-eye of an iron target at a few hundred yards’ dis- 
tance. Regular practice at what is called “ position drill,” not to speak of 
other drills which can’t be called by any name, but the very thought of 
which makes one feel pained and rheumatic in every limb, is absolutely 
indispensable. Now, I hate regularity in every thing; and life should 
not be squared out like a Dutch garden into weary rectangular beds, but 
arranged with the easy, graceful, beautiful irregularity of nature. The 
moment you systematise any thing, it ceases to be a pleasure. You 
can’t chalk-off particular days, or hours in a day, in which you are 
to be merry, or occupations that will statedly yield amusement. We 
know, whenever this is attempted, what ghastly failures they prove. The 
child’s anticipated holiday—the grown man’s projected trip or merry- 
making—how often are they dull and wearisome, the very counterpart 
of the “great expectations”! It is of the essential nature of pleasure 
that it springs unbidden—comes unexpectedly—won’t be tied down to 
place, or circumstance, or time. The very proverb tells us that “unex- 
pected pleasures are the greatest.” It is well for a man, of course, if it 
is his business, to devote pains and patience to its cultivation. It is well 
for the soldier or the patriotic volunteer to perfect himself in rifle-shoot- 
ing, at any cost or sacrifice. But if you look on rifle-shooting merely as 
a pastime, it is different. Then comes the question, What is a pastime ? 
Is it a relaxation from jading work and labour, or a substitution of one 
kind of work and labour for another? To learn to shoot well with a 
rifle is hard work and labour. As I have etiough else to do, I give it 
up, therefore,—at least in its higher attainments,—and look, if I would 
shoot for pleasure, for another field of enjoyment. 

That field I find in shouldering my fowling-piece and stepping out 
over wild heather hills after the dun grouse, or wandering more leisurely 
among the woods in gorse or copse for all the varieties of game em- 
braced in the idea of “ cover-shooting.” And this is glorious. Given a 
fine day, with a bright sun, and a moderate amount of game, and there 
are few pleasures to be compared with it. The hunter is stronger than most 
men. ‘They are a feeble, effeminate race who have no love of the sport 
I speak of ; or they are men who have never tried it, who know nothing, 
therefore, in the world about it—nothing of the thrill and bound at the 
heart which succeeds the quick aim and ringing report as your bird 
comes tumbling down, the prize of skill. “ But it is so cruel,” certain 
sickly sentimental people often say. ‘“ How can you be so cruel?” said 
my pretty little friend Miss Chatteraway to me the other day, when I 
was returning home from a glorious day on the hills, and recounting to 
her the results of my prowess. ‘ You should be ashamed of yourself. 
It is too bad. Think of the sufferings of the poor dear little pets you 
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were so hard-hearted as to kill. I shall never forgive you. You men 
have no feeling—no more than a flint. It is quite shocking; indeed, 
indeed it is. How could you do it?” And then she pouted her pretty 
little lips, and tossed her pretty little head, and stamped her pretty little 
foot, and looked so sweetly indignant, that I felt almost tempted then 
and there to forswear shooting for ever. But it won’t do. When I left 
her presence, her bewitching influence faded, and the charms of shooting 
returned. 

Cruel! why should it be thought cruel? It is no more cruel than 
many other pursuits that pass unchallenged. It is no more cruel than 
fishing, for example ; and we have High Authority for its harmlessness 
and innocence. I doubt if it is so cruel. You raise your gun, and 
knock over your bird. The pain, if pain at all there be, is over in an 
instant. Look, now, at the piscatorial art. You cast you line, and 
hook your fish. Caught and wounded in the most sensitive part, away 
the poor brute darts in alarm and pain. Say it is a fine trout or 
salmon four, five, thirty pounds’ weight. One, two, half a dozen hours 
are often necessary to tire it out, and land it safely. What do you say 
to that? It is all very fine to expatiate on the peculiar constitution 
of the fish—that it is a cold-blooded animal; has a most imperfect 
nervous system, and little or no brain; and so cannot suffer very much 
pain. Bah! if it suffers any, any argument from pain inflicted falls at 
once to the ground. But I take leave to say, if ocular demonstration is 
to be accepted, that a wounded and dying fish does suffer, and suffer 
intensely. Why run away when it is hooked, if it doesn’t? Why show 
such indisposition to come at once into the fisher’s basket? Why that 
horrid gasping and wriggling when at last it does get into the basket, 
and which somehow always makes me sick to see? There is a slow 
torture about the fisherman’s craft from which the sportsman’s is wholly 
free. True, a bad shot sometimes wounds, and then there must be 
pain; but that is not so very often, after all, and death will soon bring 
release. But in fishing there is always protracted suffering. The en- 
thusiastic follower of Izaac Walton, giving himself up to the fascination 
of his pursuit, thinking only of his own feelings, which are very en- 
viable, and wholly oblivious of the feelings of the fish, which are very 
much the reverse, is too apt to forget this. He is like the worthy 
clergyman who, in preaching about Jonah’s three days’ incarceration in 
the whale’s belly, dwelt long and minutely on the prophet’s feelings in 
his strange prison-house. ‘The minister was vera full the day,” said 
a shrewd countryman when leaving the church, “aboot the feelings of 
Jonah; I wish he had told us something of the feelings of the whale.” 

Of course “two blacks don’t make a white.” I am sensible that to 
show that a thing is no worse than some other thing, or even not so 
bad, is no excuse for it. Murder is worse than robbery, but that does 
not make robbery right. All I say is, fishing has been sanctioned on 
the authority of Him who bade Peter “Go and cast a hook into the 
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sea,” to catch “whatsoever came up.” Fishing is at least as cruel as 
shooting. I think I have shown it is more cruel, in virtue of the pro- 
tracted suffering it inflicts. If you admit, therefore, the former as 
innocent and harmless on the part of man, so far as cruelty at least is 
concerned, you cannot take exception to the latter. 

But again; the various animals against which the sportsman wages 
war were given by the Beneficent Disposer for the food of man. It is 
the divine law that animals of the carnivorous order should prey on one 
another. The smaller of the finny tribes that swim the sea are the 
ordained food of the larger. Insects are the food of small birds, and 
small birds of larger; while among the brutes “ might is right,” and the 
four-footed cannibal that dines on its weaker brother becomes in turn 
the relished meal of some other more powerful than itself. And so in 
the grade of animal life that is highest of all. To man has been given 
dominion over the creatures; and he uses that dominion, as he is 
ordained by Heaven, for his own profit and pleasure. Some men are, 
on principle, vegetarians, and eschew animal food of all kinds; but I 
should not recommend any of my readers to outrage their nature and 
follow their example. They are men usually crotchety in character, 
and feeble in physical frame. One generally knows the worth of a 
man’s opinion who restricts himself to vegetable diet. ‘“ Why did you 
partake of that nice bit of lamb we had yesterday at dinner?” I said to 
my friend Miss Chatteraway on the occasion of the conversation to which 
I have already referred ; “or the delicious chicken I saw you relish so 
much at luncheon? I think of the pain those poor little helpless crea- 
tures must have undergone before they appeared at your father’s hospi- 
table board. That you personally did not kill them is nothing to the 
point. You were ‘art and part’ in the tragedy of their death. You 
approve and instigate like cruelty every time you partake of lamb, or 
pick the dainty merrythought ofa fowl. And if it is right to put them 
to death—the one the very emblem of all that is innocent and gentle, 
and the other ofall that is confiding and helpless—how can it be wrong, 
how can it be cruel, to secure by a quicker death the daintier game so 
relished by all?” The truth is, it won’t bear inspection for a moment. 
That we should employ butchers to do the work of destruction, as in the 
case of bullocks and sheep, instead of doing such bloody work in person, 
is an idea I shall deal with presently. Here suffice it to say, that while 
it would be ghastly and disagreeable work for each man to become his 
own butcher, experience shows that thousands of the most sensitive 
and refined spirits can shoot game without a sense of self-degradation, 
nay, with feelings the very reverse. Nor is there any inconsistency; 
for what possible resemblance exists betwixt a butcher’s shambles and 
a highland moor ; or betwixt the unsightly cold-blooded murder of a 
cow or a sheep tied up with cords of hemp, slowly bled to death, and 
the bloodless and rapid means by which grouse or deer are killed? 

Then, once more; for I have got into the argumentative humour, 
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and must have it out. A great end answered by shooting is, that what 
would become soon an unmitigated nuisance—destroying the farmer’s 
produce, ruining alike land and crops—is kept under; so that while 
enough is preserved to furnish our tables with one of the chief luxuries 
we have, the excess that would prove destructive is annually removed. 
Too many grouse, black-cock, pheasants, hares, rabbits, play the mischief 
with the farmer’s crops; but when a moderate stock is preserved for 
purposes of sport and luxury, and the farmer is compensated by the game- 
proprietor for any little loss he suffers, things are balanced and squared 
according to an equitable rule. Now, it is no small matter this. We 
have been hearing lately a good deal about the stupid wholesale destruc- 
tion of those small birds that prove such efficient servants of mankind in 
the extirpation of insects, worms, grubs, and vermin of all kind.. It is 
admitted that these are an unmingled pestilence, and should be made 
away with. What most tender-hearted of our race would not join heartily 
in a crusade against rats, beetles, fleas, wasps, bugs, et hoc genus omne? 
And yet in doing these to death you inflict equal pain with that inflicted 
in putting to death what are considered the more innocent of the crea- 
tures. Is it the fault of a wasp or rat that it is a wasp or rat, and acts 
according to its nature? The one stings, the other bites. Well, God 
made them so, and they can’t help it. Yet you, who are tender-hearted 
towards a helpless hare, that destroys the farmer’s fields, are blood- 
thirsty towards a poor rat that makes inroads on your larder. “I am a 
Jew,” says Shylock. “Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ; fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means; warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter as a 
Christian is?” But all this had little weight with men once; and the 
justice dealt to a Jew was something very different from the justice dealt 
to a Christian. So in the matter before us. We have maudlin sympathy 
for one class of living nuisances, and nothing but indignation and death 
for another. The truth is, we may recognise here traces of a wide-spread 
and rather discreditable feeling on the part of all mankind,—a tendency 
to admire and respect the naturally beautiful and gentle, and ignore and 
decry the naturally ugly and repulsive. We see it in every-day social 
intercourse: men go running after the pretty doll who is the idol of the 
ball-room, and offer up at her shrine the incense of their simpering de- 
votion ; while the poor plain girl is left to herself, with scarce a soul to 
talk to her. The one can’t help her plainness, as the other has no merit 
in her beauty. ‘ We would all be good-looking if we could,” said a nice 
little girl to me one night; and I saw, poor thing, that she felt sorely 
her lack of personal attractions. Brothers mine, when you are at a ball, 
go and dance with the plain girls. Don’t be such snobs as to neglect 
them for the pretty ones, and make them feel that they are neglected. 
It will be all the same to you next day, and you will have conferred un- 
spoken happiness on the poor neglected ones who can’t help themselves, 
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and are often made miserable in society. “I have just escaped from that 
girl whom I was asked to take down to supper,” said a conceited cox- 
comb to me the other night, as I was sitting in the corner with the fair 
friend whose society during that confused meal I had been so fortunate 
as to secure. “I couldn’t refuse, you know,” he said, “when I was 
asked; so I took her down, got her a seat, and left her.” “ Why did you 
leave her?” I asked. “ Oh, she is so plain and uninteresting, and I never 
saw her before. I couldn’t be bothered with her.” The miserable snob! 
If I could have kicked him then and there, I think I should have done 
it. My companion mas beautiful; and I suppose the wretched cad 
thought he would win more‘glory in the eyes of those around by atten- 
tion to her, than to the plain little stranger he had left in solitude at the 
other end of the room. 

In answer to those who think the killing of game, either as a nui- 
sance or with a view to supplies for the table, should be deputed to others, 
as the killing of moles is deputed to the mole-catcher, or the killing of 
sheep and oxen to the butcher, let me now say, that if health is worth 
any thing, in no way can it be gained or preserved better than by a sys- 
tem of moderate and regular shooting. We all know that health is the 
first and most desirable of all earthly possessions. Without it no amount 
of wealth, no means of pleasure, are worth a single straw. The head- 
achy, dyspeptic, sickly man is a burden ever to himself and others. Set 
him down in a palace, he is wretched; and he makes every body else about 
him wretched too by his depressed spirits, his morbid unhealthy views, 
his general belief that the universe is going to eternal smash. But who 
ever knew a sportsman like this? Headaches disappear in the fresh 
mountain-air and the manly exercise of shooting. Gloomy and dismal 
views of life evanish ; “envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,” 
like sickly vapours, pass away, and a cheerful, hearty, healthy mind and 
view of things is induced. To all men whose occupations are of the 
sedentary kind, especially let me recommend the manly, vigorous, life- 
giving exercise of which I speak. I€ opens the chest, renews the tissue, 
strengthens the limbs, clears the brain, and sends a man back to his 
wife, if he has one, or to his work, which he ought to have, heartier, 
healthier, a more agreeable companion, a more effective and energetic 
merchant, lawyer, student, clergyman. Clergyman! But should aclergy- 
man shoot? Is it not inconsistent with his office? What will Mrs. 
Grundy say if she hears of her pet parson doing any thing so awful as 
shooting ? Well, the parson won’t much mind what Mrs. Grundy says 
if he is a sensible man. I can conceive of no depth of degradation more 
profound and melancholy than that of the man, clergyman or layman, 
who is always considering what Mrs. Grundy may say about him or his 
doings, and is content to grovel before that female tyrant to conciliate 
her good opinion. Let each of us be assured of this, that by no course 
of conduct that we can pursue shall we ever be able to propitiate her 
kindly regard. A certain great prophet once appeared, who “ came nei- 
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ther eating nor drinking,” eschewing all carnal enjoyments, living the 
stern, self-denying life of an ascetic; and the Mrs. Grundy of his day 
pronounced him “to have a devil.” Shortly after “a Greater than he” 
appeared, “eating and drinking,” engaging in all the innocent enjoy- 
ments of life; and the same amiable old lady declared Him to be “a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
But, truth to say, the world is strangely whimsical and inconsistent in 
what it will permit and not permit a clergyman to do. It permits him 
to play at backgammon, a game of pure chance ; but it shakes its head 
ominously if he venture to take a hand at whist, a game largely of skill. 
It permits him to row, to ride, even to play croquet ; but if the dictum 
ofa certain old woman on the episcopal bench is to be received, it refuses 
to him the right to play cricket. He may fish as much as he likes, tor- 
turing his poor wretched victims of the finny tribe ; but shoot! oh, horror! 
he must not dare to shoot. Brother mine, are you in orders? Statedly 
once a week during the season shoulder your breech-loader, and spend 
a day on the moors with the grouse, or in the merry greenwood with 
your beaters and dogs. You will write better sermons for it. You will 
take a healthier and sounder view of theology, of life and men, of the 
right and the wrong. Why is it we hear so often in the pulpit such 
crude, fantastic, unnatural views, so wholly at variance with what every 
man of the world knows to be the fact, coupled with such gloomy pic- 
‘tures of humanity, and gloomier denunciations of men and manners ¢ 
Why, but because clergymen shut themselves up too exclusively in 
their studies, know nothing of the world, and, by the cultivation of con- 
tracted chests and disordered livers and paralysed digestions, look at 
every thing with a false and jaundiced eye. Let us get rid of this 
morbid class of diseased and unwholesome preachers, and we shall hear 
better sermons from our pulpits, as we shall have better work done in 
our parishes. 

Then, besides the health, there is the pleasure of the thing. And 
pleasure is a great end. One of the best things said in that admirable 
address of Lord Neaves to the Social Science Congress lately in Edin- 
burgh was to this effect, that amusement was a great social regenerator, 
and that if men would laugh more, they would be better, Capital that, 
and best of all to have come from a Scotch lord. We must, every man 
of us, have our days and hours of recreation. “ All work and no play 
makes Jack a very dull boy.” We are not going to stand any longer 
that utterly stupid and pernicious old idea, that to engage in harmless 
pastime is inconsistent with the gravity of life and earnestness in the 
great business of life,—that we must always be drawing long faces, and 
repressing innocent mirth,—that this game or the other pursuit is a 
wasting of precious time, that might be better devoted to more useful 
ends. Bah! I am sick of such old-wives’ fables and follies. M y reader, 
put them down. Don’t argue the question with any old fogey who gives 
vent to such views, The on'y answer fit for such is,—“ Sir, Madam, 
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you are a fool: I not only need recreation day by day, but I shall take 
such sort of recreation as I choose.” 
The pleasures of shooting are manifold. Some men shoot to make 
“a bag.” This I call simply disgusting, and a total perversion and 
prostitution of the noble art. No doubt every true sportsman likes to 
bring down the bird or beast he fires at. To be successful in the at- 
tempt to do any thing is always gratifying ; and the counting up the 
number of brace or head that form the trophies of skill at the end of 
a day is a pleasing conclusion to successful sport. No sportsman but 
rejoices in that,—not to say that you wish to acquit yourself well before 
your friends, your keepers, your very dogs. These last are not uncon- 
scious of your powers, and sometimes show their disdain of the habitual 
misser. I have it from a friend whose father was fond of the sport, but 
never could make much of it, that one day, when, accompanied by a 
favourite pointer, he was shooting worse even than usual and missing 
every thing, the injured animal showed its feelings in a strange but de- 
cided way. For about the fiftieth time it put up at his very nose a fine 
bird that a schoolboy could have knocked over with a pea-gun, so near 
was it. He raised his fowling-piece and fired, and for the fiftieth time 
missed, ‘The bird, untouched, sailed away over the heather. It was 
more than the poor long-suffering dog could stand. It turned, looked 
up in his master’s face reproachfully, uttered a long, loud, dismal howl, 
half of indignation, half of despair, and fled home to its kennel. Some- 
times worse things happen than a miss, and a wrong object is hit. Ata 
battue on one occasion, cover-shooting, one excited member of the party 
had been discharging his gun wildly all day without hitting any thing, 
aiming like the famous Mac Toddy in the story, one barrel at the sun and 
the other at the atmosphere in general. At last, late in the day, peering 
through a hedge he fancied he saw a hare sitting in the underwood. 
Large, brown, and very still, here, he thought, was a chance; and levelling 
his gun at it, for once he hit his mark, and sent the whole charge rat- 
tling into it. A wild yell of inarticulate agony greeted his ear, followed 
by a storm of execrations such as no hare could have given expression 
to. The brown dark object at which he had fired was the soiled gaiter 
of a friend, enclosing as fine a calf as ever graced a leg. As good luck 
would have it, however, his friend was more pained than hurt, and was 
able in a few days to shoulder his gun again. J remember once in Scot- 
land witnessing a strange mistake. Luncheon was just concluded, and 
we had stepped into a thickish wood to beat for game. One of the 
beaters had with him a nice little brindled terrier, that had done good 
service during the earlier part of the day. “Mark hare !” was shouted 
to one of the party on my right, and immediately a rapid rustling sound 
was heard among the brackens. Bang went my friend’s gun, and all 
yas still. An ominous silence prevailed, and then we heard fierce whis- 
pers among the men, “Is it all right?” cried my friend. “It’s all 
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wrong,” answered a rather surly voice in the distance. ‘“What’s the 
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matter ?” said my friend. “It’s the dowg, sir,” was the reply. “Has 
he been hit?” “ Ay, e’en has he.” “Is he much hurt ?” all of us then 
asked. ‘“ Clean deid,” was the startling rejoinder. 

But it is not just “to make a bag” that the true sportsman loves 
to shoot. He loves to feel the brown springy heather beneath his feet, 
or to wander amid the woods over the rustling leaves and grass, to 
breathe the fresh country air laden with health, and get away for a time 
from business and bother. Then, if he is a lover of nature—and all 
true sportsmen are—he is carried to spots which he otherwise would 
never see,—on Highland hill, or wooded glen, with its wimpling streamlet 
gliding below, where she looks her loveliest and best. I don’t know any 
greater pleasure in life than when you have got to the top of some 
commanding heathery knoll deep in the Highlands—away from the 
smoke and din of cities—in absolute solitude, to look round and away 
on the far-stretching landscape. Not long since I stood on such a 
mountain crest, and drank in the view. Any thing more magnificent 
the imagination could not conceive. Leaning on my gun, and casting 
my eye around, great stretches of purple heather in undulating slopes 
met my gaze, with here and there a little loch, on whose mirror-like 
surface I could see the wild water-fowl resting. Round about rose 
giant hills of bare granite, cleft and thunder-riven, towering to the 
very sky. While in the distance, to the westward, I could just catch 
a glimpse of the sea, shifting and shimmering in the bright sunshine. 
Not a sound was audible. Now and then a bird would rise from the 
heather, and crooning to itself fly away, till, a tiny speck against the 
blue sky, it was lost in the distance. Now and then, too, I thought I 
could just make out the drowsy murmur of the sea-waves as they broke 
upon the beach far away below; but it might have been imagination. 
It was such a sight and moment as I would not have missed for much, 
and which even now, in memory, thrills me with a strange power and 
joy. So, last week, after a successfal morning among woodland covers, 
I sat down for lunch in a glen just on the edge of a little brawl- 
ing streamlet, that made the whole place resound with its noisy, merry 
music. In front of me was a wall of rock, up which ivy climbed, 
clothing it in patches of shining green. Where the ivy would not grow, 
soft green mosses and gray star-like lichens hid the stone. Over all 
was a canopy of wood. The deciduous trees were bare, and spread their 
branches in strange, wild, fantastic confusion all about. But one silver 
fir, like an emerald on the brow of beauty, crested the summit of the 
rock, and riveted the eye. Perfect in form—the one well-clad tree 
amid leafless boughs—it seemed a very type of the strong good man 
who stands unscathed by the winter of life, when other and weaker men 
wither and decay. 

Then, again, the true sportsman loves to see his dogs work. Their 
instinct #s marvellous. ‘To see a well-trained pointer or setter tracking up 
its game, and then, at last, when sure, standing like a statue, in an atti- 
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tude of eager rapt intelligence, which not Landseer himself could trans- 
fer to canvas,—its head pushed forward and a little raised, its eye fixed 
and glaring, its right fore-paw lifted, its whole frame trembling with 
excitement,—is a picture worth going a long way to see. So to watch 
a good retriever fetching game that has been given up for lost,—the 
coveted woodcock that has fallen in a thicket which no human being 
could get near,—makes one almost fancy that there is more there than 
instinct, and that a very soul lodges within the poor dumb brute. Are 
they indeed soulless, these strangely wise animals? They seem almost 
to reason, to understand human speech, though they can give back 
nothing in return. I suppose when they die they perish, and there’s 
an end of them. I don’t know that Revelation throws any light upon 
the subject; and what men are not told, I presume they have no right to 
assume. Yet it was a pleasing fancy and a pleasing faith of the poor 
Indian, that when he went from this to the better land, his faithful dog 
would bear him company. 

And now I have done. I could say much more about the noble art 
I have been speaking of. What I have said I hope has not been tedious. 
I write with no authority. I write not to give hints or instructions, for 
I myself require to learn rather than to teach. But we are in the midst 
of the pleasant season when shooting-parties meet in pleasant country 
houses, and when the merry greenwoods of Old England are echoing 
with the cheery rattle of breech-loaders; and I thought we might have, 
as it were, a little pleasant chat about the glorious pastime. 
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At Warsaw. 


WHEN “die Schwalben heimwiirts ziehen,”—which meaneth, according to 
the old song, when the swallows homeward fly,—some thousands of her 
Majesty’s subjects also take wing and fly, on foreign travel intent, north 
and south, east and west, in search of recreation, or health, or what is 
generally called rest, after the labours of life. Some few there are on 
duty bent, others for the sake of art or observation. 

Be it as it may, to those who have never crossed the unpleasant 
waters which divide the white cliffs of Albion from France, there is 
at least the charm of novelty all around and about them; yet, since the 
iron rail has dissected the face of Europe, how altered is the whole cha- 
racter of the Continent! 

It is not for me, however, to speak uncourteously of my fellow-men, 
whatsoever be their position; but I have travelled far, and travel still; 
I have visited again and again every capital in Europe, and those I meet 
with on the highways or the byways, though tenfold in number, are 
not the travellers of other days. 

It would appear to me that the majority now go forth to the cities 
of France, or Italy, or elsewhere, as our ancestors were wont to visit 
Margate or Ramsgate; for even a summer’s trip to the beautiful vales of 
Devonia, now so easily attained, in other days was a more serious under- 
taking than is now a scurry up the Rhine, or a week at the city of the 
Sultan or the Czar. I know not where I read it, or by whom dictated, 
or whether the fact has been floating in my own imagination; but the 
following version of a month on the Continent is substantially correct as 
regards many of my countrymen : 

A hurried drive in a cab to the train; ofttimes a miserable embarka- 
tion at Dover or Folkstone; an episode of giddiness and sickness; a con- 
fused and irritating landing; a struggle, if not dispute, at the custom- 
house, notwithstanding recent immunities; a total ignorance of the 
language and money of the country, with a supposed knowledge which 
the practical necessity of speaking soon ignores; the hope of finding 
every thing cheap, but soon discovering that all is dearer than in Eng- 
land. A scurry by railway to Paris, where the modern holiday travella 
is soon bewildered or disgusted, from an utter want of a just knowledge 
of the people, their language, or their ways. And he is thus dragged 
about and plundered like a show-monkey, to gape at fine buildings which 
are admired in accordance with the admiration of others or his guide- 
hook. Then comes the dining at the Palais Royal or elsewhere; and 
having no knowledge of how to order a French dinner, or what to order, 
or which is the best restaurant to dine at, he naturally gets ill-served, 
bad meats, and exorbitant charges; as would be the case with any French- 
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man, or Prussian, or Russian, who came for a week or a month’s holi- 
day-trip to London. . 
Others pass the barriers of the imperial city—and a beautiful plea- 
sant city it is for the eye of art to dwell on, or the man of taste— 
master of the French tongue as it should be mastered, with some know- 
ledge of French people—to dwell in for a short season. And many hurry 


on to Switzerland—beautiful wood-clad Switzerland, the only one of 


the few countries on earth, beyond the white cliffs of Albion, where nature 
reigns supreme in its peculiar mountainous beauties. And yet how 
many travellers are there, who look far less on the rugged moun- 
tains, and placid lakes, and rich chestnut-woods, than they do at their 
hotel - bills, or at the, to them, supposed errors and gaucheries of a 
people among whom, for the moment, they find themselves, and of 
whom, then or before, they know nothing. . 

Others journey to Cologne and the Rhine, the beaten track of the 
million,—and a very barren and uninteresting track it is, at least as far 
as Cologne,—and then they return home, with the happy assurance, and 
tell their friends the fact, of their having been on the Continent. Well, 
I trust they will pardon me, for there are thousands such, when I say, 
far better remain at home; or, if they do require summer or autumn 
relaxations and pleasures—and who does not?—believe me they will find 
them in tenfold comfort, in twofold economy, and in twentyfold more ease 
and beauty, in our little sea-girt island—their fatherland—dear England. 

It is not their fault that they are not acquainted with foreign lan- 
guages and manners. But unless they are, real travelling abroad—for a 
trip to Boulogne or Paris is not travelling abroad in these days—whether 
for a day, or a week, or a month, is a folly and a blunder, leading to ill- 
will and discomfort, ofttimes creating animosities and stirring up strife 
without an iota of reason. 

There are other travellers, however, although in the minority, and a 
very small minority, who cross the Channel under very different circum- 
stances, and for very different reasons and pursuits—artists, literary men, 
and others—who really desire to observe, inquire, learn, and attain a 
practical knowledge of the countries and people they visit, not only for 
the mere pleasure of travel, not only for their own self-gratification, but 
that they may impart that knowledge—whether it be merely as regards 
the beauties of nature on canvas, the manners and customs of a people, 
in a book, or a speech in the House of Parliament,—men, in fact, who 
seek knowledge of customs and people of other lands, to use it for the 
benefit of their fellow-men and themselves, in their homes, in their 
conversation, in their remarks, in their every-day duties, for the benefit 
of all men. TI shall be glad to have such a travelling companion. I 
am about to start on this, one of the last brilliant evenings of Septem- 
ber, for Warsaw. I am sad at heart when I read, as I daily do, of 
Polish assassination in the light of the midday sun, and Russian illegal 
hangings and arrests and shootings at all times. 
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The very mention of the self-constituted and unknown National 
Government of Poland causes me a thrill of sorrow and anger, because 
I know and feel the simple truth that the Polish Government in “actual 
force” is a myth, at the time I write, a misery to a great nation, 
which can only steep the unhappy country in blood, without one single 
hope of attaining a favourable termination, unless there be foreign aid to 
relieve them from Russian tyranny and oppression. What, in fact, can 
fifteen thousand men,—and I calculate to the very utmost,—untried 
and undisciplined civilians, armed at an expense of twenty-five pounds 
for a musket, do against one hundred and fifty thousand well-armed and 
well-disciplined soldiers, aided by a horde of savage Cossacks, who never 
fight in fair field, but who murder, and rob, and burn, and destroy, 
acting in small numbers, under the plea of seeking for rebels ? 

On the other hand, the revolution—that is to say, hatred to Russian 
rule—is unanimous throughout the kingdom of Poland proper. Men, 
women, and adults, are all alike unanimous in their feeling against 
Russia ; but they cannot act with any hope of successful results without 
arms, without organisation, without money, or foreign intervention. 
What is the consequence’ The whole country is in sorrow and sadness 
and tears, and St. Petersburg looks on, drinks, dances, and rejoices, as 
do the New Yorkers at New York, though thousands may daily perish. 

The’ very name of Mouraviff causes a thrill to run through my heart ; 
not that a tenth of the atrocities laid to his charge are true, but if one-tenth 
be facts, it is enough. Though his position as commander in a revolted 
country must be placed to lis account,—and Poland is by no means a 
tame lion in her dealings with her enemies,—yet, speaking of this much- 
vaunted, and possibly in some measure unjustly abused, commander, I 
have heard from the lips of one who knew him well,—an Englishman, a 
man of honour, and himself the most humane of the humane,—that in 
his every-day dealings with the world no more amiable or courteous sol- 
dier exists ; and yet there is a graphic story current which tells a different 
tale, and which I believe to be fact. 

“Do you belong to the family of M s, general,” said a companion; 
“one of whom was hanged as a rebel at St. Petersburg during the out- 
break of ’24 or ’25 ?” 

“No,” replied Mouraviff; “there are two families of that name. 
Les Mouraviffs qui pend et ceux qui en étaient pendue. Je suis de la 
famille qui pend.” 

Berg, or De Berg, the present acting Viceroy of Poland at Warsaw, 
who succeeded the Grand Duke Constantine, considered by far too 
amiable and conciliating for butcher’s work, is another soft-hearted Rus- 
sian commander, who can pass round the flowing goblet, and press the 
hand with courtesy and apparent kindness, while with the same hand he 
signs illegal death-warrants which send his fellow-men out of the world 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, without judge or jury, unjudged, uncon- 
demned, save by military law, which, as regards Poland, means the law 
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and rule of one man, who sits down to dinner with a good appetite, while 
his brutal soldiery are shooting their fellow-men by dozens. Such is 
Russian patriotism and meekness. Sad, but scarcely to be wondered at, 
that it should call forth reprisals from the blade of the assassin. 

And now let me pack up my portmanteau and my pipe, and be off ; 
let those who will, follow in my footsteps. Meanwhile I do not write for 
those who may possibly have crossed from Dover to Calais a hundred times, 
and who know the names of all the steamers and all the captains who 
command them; but for those who know nothing of Poland or War- 
saw, save that it is a city, and was the ancient capital, and who may 
perchance wish to know how to get there, though possibly they might 
not be as anxious as I was to encounter Mouraviff in the lion’s den, 
at the moment he is comfortably located in the ancient Palace of 
Kings, taking his ease at his, perhaps, temporary abode ; for to-morrow, 
if it so pleases the powers at St. Petersburg, he may have to pack up 
and be off at a moment’s notice, as his betters had. 

Why the amiable Grand Duchess wept bitterly at the railway-station 
when leaving Warsaw for pleasant and peaceful lands, I can scarcely 
say. But her Grand Duke having acted the part of a lamb instead of a 
tiger, he was banished, and Berg stepped into his shoes—which pinch, I 
fancy, for all that he smokes his cigarette calmly, while employing 
twelve men with loaded rifles to send those out of this world he feels 
satisfied he shall never meet in another. 

To get to Warsaw, I suggest the line from Berlin vid Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, Bromberg, to Alexandura on the Polish frontier. Arrived 
there, every feeling of the heart, as every object to the eye, forcibly 
proclaims the unhappy state of affairs. Moreover, it is strange, though 
true, that a railway rush of one league from the Prussian frontier, and all 
nature seems changed, as are the costume and appearance of those who 
Jabour for the bread of life in most positions of society. 

I do not say that I experienced, during an hour and a half’s delay 
at this frontier station, aught but courtesy and attention; this pleasant 
fact, however, arose, I fancy, more from the position I held and the cause 
of my being there, than from the mere fact of my being an Englishman, 
who endeavoured, as far as possible, to keep his eyes and ears open and 
his mouth shut. For, as regards the other passengers, particularly those 
who belonged to the unhappy country, to which they were returning 
or from which they were flying with sad hearts and bitter feelings, 
the door of every carriage was fast locked till every passport was mi- 
nutely examined, and inspected, and stamped, and returned ; this duty 
being performed by a Russian officer in full uniform, accompanied by a 
host of soldiers and gendarmes ; while all along the platform sentries 
paced with loaded muskets and bayonets fixed. Ay, bayonets long 
enough to run through an elephant. 

The passports examined, every article of luggage was opened and 
pulled about remorselessly, save my own ; papers, letters, and books 
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being inspected as if they contained the most rebellious and seditious 
sentiments, instead, for the most part, of being mere loving letters from 
wives to their husbands, or children to their absent parents. But this 
was not all. A squadron of females was in attendance in the waiting- 
room to examine the persons of the fairer sex; and even shoes and stock- 
ings do not escape from prying eyes and nimble fingers, as if they con- 
tained powder and shot or revolvers. 

This is very sad in the nineteenth century. But, alas, how far more 
sad is all that is witnessed at Warsaw, to which city the railway-train is 
guarded by three-score armed Russian soldiers! At Wlodareck, a station 
not far distant from the frontier, a large military force is assembled, in fact, 
a division of the Russian army, under the command of Prince Witgen- 
stein, a gallant officer, who greatly distinguished himself in the Crimean 
war, and a high-bred gentleman, kind and courteous, who would distin- 
guish himself in any society in Europe far better than in the painful 
position he holds, and which is evidently most distasteful to him. 

I had the pleasure of some conversation with him, as with his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Swearts, who accompanied me to Warsaw; and it was clear 
to me that his character was totally dissimiliar to that of Mouraviff or 
De Berg. Handsome in person, courteous and kind in manner, speaking 
English like an Englishman and French as a Frenchman, he endea- 
voured, though evidently disgusted with all around and about him, to 
talk cheerfully of the present miserable state of Poland. “ For my 
part,” he said, “I have determined to have no hanging or shooting 
in my command. If the rogues get into my hands, I bleed them—but 
through the pocket, not through the skin ; in fact, if I find rebels in a 
village, I bleed the whole village to the extent of some hundreds of roubles. 
I find the plan effective ; hang a man, and all his friends place them- 
selves in a position to be hanged. he roubles are useful ; and they pay 
freely, not being able to help it. 

“ By the by,” he continued, “I have heard that the rebels are now 
armed with poisoned knives. ‘The first one I catch with a knife, [ shall 
order the point to be inserted a quarter of an inch into some part of his 
person ; if it is poisoned, he will die, and serve him right. If not, the 
trifling wound will do him no harm,'and prove that the report is false.” 
He ended a lively and pleasant conversation in the midst of a host of 
dirty-looking, brown-coated soldiers,—many of whom had fought nobly in 
the Crimean war, and who are now doing a duty utterly inconsistent 
with that of brave soldiers or Christian men,—by wishing a speedy and 
pleasant termination to our journey, laughingly remarking that he had 
no ice to ice his champagne, and requesting Captain Swearts to endea- 
vour to get a supply at Warsaw. But it would appear that the civil war 
has even melted the ice there. 

The whole country, from the Prussian frontier to Warsaw, though 
tolerably cultivated, is most uninteresting ; none of the home beauties, 
green fields, and glorious woodlands of Old England, the romance of 
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France, or the beauties of Italy and Switzerland; flat and sandy, with 
occasional pine-forests, scarcely a house of any size or respectability is 
seen by the wayside; and the stations, villages, and small towns are all 
alike, and call for no remark. Having left Berlin at 11.45 p.m., War- 
saw is reached at 5.30 p.m. the following day. Arrived, every thing 
around and about you speaks forcibly and painfully of the present. 
Soldiers innumerable, and sadness inconceivable marked on the counte- 
nances of all; the railway-station looking more like the bivouac of a 
besieging army, than a source from which civilisation and wealth ought 
to go forth and arrive for the benefit of mankind. 

To those of my countrymen who may never have ventured so far as 
Warsaw, I may briefly mention that this ancient capital of Poland is not 
without interest or beauty. Situated on a somewhat commanding position 
on the left bank of the Vistula, which flows calmly on towards Dantzic, 
heedless of man’s troubles, through the country which it passes, the city 
looks, as it were,‘across the waters, to its extensive suburbs of Praga, 
and over the flat, though in a measure wood-clad, plains on the opposite 
bank ; while the ancient palace of the Polish kings, built by Sigismund, 
the most interesting among the many public buildings in Warsaw, with 
its extensive terrace-gardens, commands the whole sweep of the fine river, 
with the country and the Landsberg beyond. 

These gardens, once arranged in all the beauties of floral nature, as 
of art and care, at the hour in which I write are crushed and destroyed 
by the bivouacs of a horde of savage-looking soldiery and brutal Cos- 
sacks. This palace, once the abode of the royal and the brave, where 
-kings once reigned and chivalry offered courteous splendours, is now the 
lodging of Count de Berg, Acting Viceroy of Poland. From thence he 
issues his despotic orders; while in the gardens on which he daily looks 
a thousand bristling bayonets and Cossack lances await, ready to obey 
his craven will—on men, women, or children, the innocent or the guilty. 

The city itself, through which I was permitted unmolested to drive 
and walk on several occasions, is as a terror-stricken city, whose inhabit- 
ants scarcely dare move out of their houses, and live in continual appre- 
hension lest some rash individual act should involve hundreds in ruin. 
Of a night none go abroad who can help it; while those whom one meets 
by day, particularly the women, are all clad in the deepest mourning, 
and bear on their countenances the impression of some great calamity, 
past or imminent ; one can, in fact, imagine a similar look of terror and 
dejection worn by the inhabitants of a place where plague is raging. 
Like that terrible malady, the affliction that now rests upon Warsaw is 
one against which no prudence can, guard; and the system of whole- 
sale punishment for the offences of individuals is carried out with bar- 
barous and indiscriminating rigour. 

Some of the streets of Warsaw are wide and well appointed, but 
miserably paved; there are handsome shops, and at least two very superior 
hotels. ‘That called the Hétel de ’Europe, situated in the Place de Saxe, 
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near to extensive and pleasant gardens of that name, is, perhaps, as fine 
an hotel building as any in Europe ; in which, during my brief stay in 
Warsaw, a very frightful scene took place, an account of which I shall 
here give precisely as I have reason to believe it occurred, as an example 
of the system I have named. 

A person of mysterious and ‘suspicious character, said to be a spy— 
under surveillance of the police—was lodging there. By some he was 
declared to be a medical man, who had come to Warsaw to attend on 
General de Berg, and having been offered a large sum by the National 
Government to administer poison to the general, which he refused, he 
became a marked man; this, however, was only one of the hundred false- 
hoods daily afloat in the city of Warsaw, for Polish and Russian imagi- 
nations are very fertile. Be it as it may, an assassin made his way 
into the hotel, and stabbed him in the back. They struggled out toge- 
ther upon the stairs : death very soon released the victim, and the mur- 
derer sprang through a glass door, cutting himself, severely in the act, 
and made his escape. He was tracked for some distance by the blood- 
drops that fell from him, but finally escaped. 

The hotel, which is a very large and handsome one, making up two 
or three hundred beds, was at once shut up, all persons lodging there 
driven into the streets, and the building forthwith occupied by military. 
In all the proceedings of the Russian authorities, a degree of reckless 
brutality is observable, worthy of the pseudo-civilisation only to be 
found on the surface, and characteristic of the people, of whom it was 
truly said, that a little scratching is only needed to reveal the Tartar. 
The moment the affair became known, many Russian officers rushed to 
the scene, like birds of prey, ready to assist in the plunder, doubtless 
hoping and believing the spoils would be as precious as were those with 
which they enriched themselves from the Zamoyski palace. Happily, 
however, little, if any, of the property of the hotel was destroyed. The 
fact of the innocent host or proprietor, who was absent, being ruined 
because a murder was committed in his house, is a trifling matter, which 
neither interests the “amiable” Alexander, now enjoying himself in the 
Crimea, nor spoilt the supper of the soft-hearted De Berg in his palace- 
lodgings, 

It so happened that I found myself at Warsaw a few days subsequent 
to what is now termed the sacking of Count Zamoyski’s palace, and on 
the very day that a workman in the factory of Messrs. Evans and Co.— 
Englishmen, and men of the very highest character—was shot in the 
yard of the factory in the unwilling presence of six hundred workmen. 
The former was an act that has never been surpassed in barbarity during 
any civil war in ancient or modern times; which, in any other country 
but Russia, ought to have disgraced and deprived General Berg of rank 
and station,—and has disgraced and dishonoured the Russian army,—as 
the throwing of the shell did for the time deprive him of his senses, if not 
of his life ; as will his acts deprive him, it is to be hoped, of the coun- 
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tenance of civilised Europe. And the latter was an act of illegal murder, 
—as bad as that committed by the hand of the assassin at the hotel,— 
which all men must loathe, whether committed by Pole or Russian. 

The story of the destruction and pillage of Count Zamoyski’s palace 
has been told in different ways and in various public papers; as yet, 
however, it has never been correctly told. It occurred simply as follows : 
General de Berg was driving past what is generally termed the Zamoy- 
ski palace, when from a window was thrown one or more combustible 
missiles, a portion of which, it appears, rent a hole in the general’s great- 
coat, and slightly wounded two among the Cossacks who formed his es- 
cort; on which the gallant general—whose position in the very heart of 
what may be termed a revolted city, I admit, was not a pleasant one— 
utterly lost his head—at least civilised Europe would fain believe so— 
and, instead of despatching a Cossack or an aide-de-camp for troops, sur- 
rounding the house, and endeavouring to find the guilty person or per- 
sons, gave up the whole palace to pillage, and, as far as he cared, every 
individual the palace contained to destruction. 

Now it so occurs that the fine building in Warsaw denominated the 
Zamoyski palace is, in fact, two houses or two palaces. The one is 
generally inhabited by the Count himself, who at the period of its dis- 
graceful pillage was, and is now, absent in Paris; the other was let out 
in various apartments to persons of the highest respectability. Now, 
from a window of this latter portion of the palace the shot was thrown ; 
and Count Zamoyski is about the last subject of the Emperor of all the 
Russias who would lend himself to the work of an assassin. Every 
article, however, in both houses was pillaged and destroyed, to the value 
of a hundred thousand pounds; articles never to be repurchased— 
books, papers, jewels, invaluable to the Count’s family; and De Berg 
—who bears the name of soldier, ay, and commander—stood by, and 
permitted his officers to act a far worse part than is being enacted by 
Italian brigands. 

With regard to the other atrocity, committed on the premises’ of 
Messrs. Evans,—who, as I have said, are highly respectable gentlemen, 
owners of a very extensive iron manufactory, and employing at least six 
hundred hands,—it is very briefly told. One of their men, returning 
home after his day’s labour, was stopped in the street by a policeman. 
He might possibly have been slightly intoxicated ; he might have been a 
suspected character ; suffice that in his possession were found two or three 
roughly-cast shells, of very small dimensions. They were not loaded, but 
were said to be of the Orsini class of shell, made to be charged with ful- 
minating powder, and thrown by hand. This was enough to convict 
not only the unlucky bearer of the missiles, but the whole establish- 
ment in which he worked. After a farce of a trial, without having evi- 
dence or means of defence, he was condemned to be shot; and he was 
shot in the yard of the factory, in the presence, as I have said, of his fel- 
low-workmen, who, as also a large force of Russian soldiery, were com- 
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pelled to attend. It was further ordered that the firm should pay a fine 
of 15,000 roubles. In vain was it explained to the Russian authorities 
that no blame could possibly attach to the persons whom it was sought 
thus to punish ; that a single workman, bent upon casting shells as those 
produced, which were of a very rough and imperfect character, might 
find opportunities of doing it, even without its being necessarily known 
to the very men who worked nearest to him; and also that the fabrication 
of projectiles was no part of the business there carried on. The fine has 
since been remitted; but henceforth manufacturers are given to under- 
stand that they will be held answerable for the acts of their workmen. It 
must certainly be agreeable, after long years of honourable labour for the 
benefit of Russia and the Russians, to find oneself in this hour, when 
the world is supposed to be becoming civilised, at work for one’s fellow- 
men with a rope round your neck, or a file of armed grenadiers at all 
times ready to shoot you through the heart. These Russian commanders 
are decidedly no acquisition to the society of Warsaw or the world. 

The environs on the southern side of Warsaw are not without natural 
beauty, though the country for the most part is flat and sandy. Per- 
haps the most agreeable drive is that to the Larienski palace, the ancient 
abode of the Sobieskis, approached from the city by a pleasant avenue of 
shady trees a mile in length, which in summer time forms the principal 
fashionable drive and promenade. The palace itself, though small, has 
peculiar charms, built, as it were, over a portion of a small lake, and 
surrounded by luxuriant trees and park-land, the more pleasant from its 
contrast to the flat and sandy plains of the country near at hand. Here, 
as elsewhere, neglect is beginning to tell on that which once was a peace- 
ful and happy resort to those who left for a time the noisy labours and 
excitement of the city; and as Russian soldiers at every turn, and all 
around and about the palace, stop you here, and ask your business 
there,—as if every tree was a rebel and every branch a loaded rifle,—all 
the pleasant feelings emanating from the surrounding beauty are at 
once annihilated. 

The Villa Marionet, at Willanom, on the northern side of the city, 
the once-cherished residence of Stanislas Augustus, is another pleasant 
palace near the banks of the Vistula, larger than that of Larienski. 
Here in peaceful times all the beau-monde were wont to assemble in 
early spring-time ; in fact, it was the Champs Elysées. 

At Warsaw all this, however, for the time being, is at an end. If so 
be the public were to meet on these pleasant grounds, it would be a 
meeting of those in mourning for the dead, instead of a gay and brilliant 
association in the full enjoyment of the present, and hoping for the 
future. In Warsaw, the light of other days is faded. Formerly the city 
was not without the charms of nature and the charms of society, ren- 
dering it, in its class, one of the most intellectual and pleasant resorts 
in Europe. Alas that there should remain only memories of the past, 
and bitter feelings as regards the present! It is a sad page to write. 
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Here as I sit, on this bright, calm morning in October, looking on 
the very avenue I have named, leading to pleasant scenes,—in the 
villa of a kind friend, beyond the limits of the city, yet within the 
limits of military command,—not a sound, save that of an occa- 
sional carriage-wheel, breaking on my ear; I know and feel, and sorrow 
in the knowledge, that within cannon-range there are hundreds, nay 
thousands, of hearts beating with sad and contending emotions, and I 
would wish, with an ardent wish, my pen were capable, in the brief time 
and space I have to write, to place more clearly on my page the effects 
of all those contending feelings, past and present. 

The whole policy of Russia towards Poland has ever been one of 
oppression. At the hour I write, while the kingdom proper of Poland 
contains 4,800,000 inhabitants, not 250,000 have received a school edu- 
cation, and not 3000 have ever had a university education. In fact, 
there have been no schools save in the capital ; and the whole policy of 
Russia has been to brutalise a nation they conquered, the elements of 
which they knew to be superior to their own. 

I have reason to believe that Wielopolski’s rule as Viceroy was the 
best for Poland, though his mode and manner of ruling was offensive ; 
and the day may still come when this fact will be proved. Thrice his 
life was attempted—once by poison, when his whole being suffered for a 
time, and twice by the hand of the assassin ; and his intended coup d’état, 
the conscription, though it failed, was by no means the act it has been 
considered in Europe, nor was it ever understood. Had he been enabled 
to carry out this, the reforms he recommended to the Emperor, and 
which the Emperor endorsed, would have gone far to ameliorate the 
position of Poland. 

The struggle has arrived at a point beyond conciliation; what might 
have been done at the commencement, had the calm and reasonable 
suggestions of such men as Zamoyski been listened to, cannot now be 
effected. Russia knows this well, and, foreseeing that she can never con- 
ciliate herself with a nation she has misunderstood, outraged, humiliated, 
and brutalised, her only wish is now to exterminate it. 

Many people, many nations, would have lost courage. The Poles 
have not; they are ruined, crushed, and die without complaining. None 
but can admire ‘their courage, and pity their lot ; all must deplore that 
they, fired the first shot; all must condemn the barbarous retaliation 
which daily takes place. 
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Past Help. 


By tue Avtnor or “ Twice Lost.” 


Let her lic upon your breast while she faints, 
Where she slept such a short time ago. 

0! she’s young to be crowned with the saints : 
Hold her fast, mother ; do not let her go! 


The roses are not dead on her cheeks,— 
There is but a passing chill on their bloom ; 
It will go when she smiles—when she speaks— 
Hush! was not that her voice in the room? 


She is looking like a babe, as she lies 
With her ringlets swept aside and apart’; 
Ah, mother, keep the tears in your eyes,— 
If they fall upon her face, she may start. 


Did some one break her heart with a word, 
Having grasped it at first as a prize? 

Did she flutter from his hand like a bird, 
Which goes a little way and then dies ? 


He remembers the joy of her face, 
The love in her smile and the light, 
When, shrinking, she met his embrace— 
sring him here; let him look at her to-night! 


()! first came the wonder and the doubt, 
And the pale hope fading day by day ; 
So wistfully she wandered about, 
Like a lost child asking its way. 


And then came the silence and despair, 
And the sighing after wings like a dove, 

And the proud heart bleeding into prayer, 
But hiding all its wounds from our love. 





PAST HELP. 


It is over, and the tale is all told, 
And the white lamb lies dead in the frost : 
We may cover up its limbs from the cold, 
But we cannot find a life that is lost. 


Yet we thought that she moved; but her cheek 
Was but stirred by the breast where it lay 
Heaving a little, while we speak, 
With the mute sobs forcing their way. 


Let them come, poor mother! let them come ; 
You must turn, when your tears are all done, 
To a blank in the sweet talk at home, 
And a name on a little gray stone. 
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